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OCTOBER 1820. 


ABSTRACT OF SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF 
WESLEY. 


We have already made our readers 
acquainted with the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the childhood of 
Wesley was passed; and suggested 
the probability of their having so in- 
fluenced his temper, judgments, and 
pursuits, as to give a colouring to his 
character in manhood.* At Oxford, 
while an undergraduate, his manners 
were free and cheerful ; and he was 
distinguished by his attention to his 
studies, his knowledge of Hebrew, 
and dexterity in wielding the wea- 
pons of logic. He wrote to his father 
concerning some scruples which he 
felt as to the motives which ought to 
influence those who take orders, and 
was answered by the good old man, 
that he did not like “a callow cler- 

yman ;” but his mother advised 
iim to become a deacon as soon as he 
could, that he might have the greater 
inducement to apply himself to the 
study of practical divinity. As the 
view which is taken of Christian du- 
ties in the noted work De Imitatiene 
Christi, revolted him at first, he a 
plied to his parents for advice on the 
subject, and was thus judiciously an- 
swered by his mother: “‘ Would you 
Judge of the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of pleasure,” said she, ‘* take 
this rule:—whatever weakens your 
reason, impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of 
God, or takes off the relish of spi- 
ntual things,—in short, whatever in- 


* See Numbers for May and July 1820, 


creases the strength and authority of 

our body over your mind, that thing 
is sin to you, however innocent it may 
be in itself.” The perusal of “ Jere- 
my Taylor’s Rules of Holy Living 
and Dying,” made a deeper impres- 
sion on his imagination, and led him 
to resolve to dedicate all his life to 
God. ‘The doctrine of predestination 
next engaged his attention; and his 
mother advised him to employ his 
time and his powers in making his 
own calling and election sure. 

In 1725, Wesley was ordained 
Dr Potter, Bishop of Oxford, and in 
the ensuing spring he was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln College. From this 
time he began to keep a diary,—a prac- 
tice formerly very general, to which 
both history and biography have been 

eatly indebted. Eight months after 
fis election to a fellowship he was ap- 
pointed Greek lecturer and moderator 
of the classes. At this period he de- 
voted “ Mondays and Tuesdays to 
the classics ; Wednesdays to logic and 
ethics; Thursdays to Hebrew and 
Arabic; Fridays to metaphysics and 
natural Saturdays to ora- 
tory ut chiefly to com- 

sition in these arts; and the Sab- 
bath to divinity, It appears by his 
diary also, that he gave great atten- 
tion to mathematics.” But though 
he had resolved to adhere to this 
scheme for several years at least, he 
was soon convinced, “ that there are 
many truths it is not worth while to 
know.” Yet he continued full of bu- 
siness, and found time for writing by 
rising an hour earlier in the morning, 
and going into company an hour late 
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292 Southey’s Life of Wesley. 


in the evening. As his religious feel- 
ings grew upon him, he began to long 
for seclusion from the world, and to 
gratify this desire a school with a good 
salary was proposed to him in the 
dales of Yorkshire. What effect re- 
tirement and picturesque scenery 
might have had upon his mind, it is 
impossible to say, as the school was 
otherwise disposed of, He now went 
to officiate as curate of Wroote, one of 
his father’s livings, but was recalled 
to his college two years afterwards. 
Having again taken up his abode at 
Lincoln College, he became a tutor 
there, and presided over the disputa- 
tions, which were held six times a 
week in the hall. Sometime before 
his return to the university, he was 
told by ‘‘ a serious man,” whom he 
went many miles to see, that “ the 
Bible knows nothing of solitary reli- 
gon, words which Wesley never 
orgot ; and it happened that such so- 
ciety was prepared for him at Oxford 
as he and his adviser would have 
wished. While he officiated at Wroote, 
his brother Charles, a student of 
Christ’s Church, had associated with 
two or three undergraduates, who met 
for religious improvement. As they 
lived by rule, and received the Sacra- 
ment weekly, they attracted notice, 
and became objects of ridicule. ‘‘ They 
were called in derision the Sacramen- 
tarians, Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the 
Holy, or the Godly Club. One per- 
son, with less irreverence and more 
learning, observed, in reference to 
their methodical manner of life, that 
a new sect of Methodists was sprung 
uP» alluding to the ancient school of 
physicians known by that name.” The 
appellation was not inapt, and though 
it was first given to Charles Wesley 
and his companions, it was afterwards 
adopted by his brother John, and be- 
came the designation of 
the sect of which he was the founder. 

Among the members of the Methd- 
dist Society was Mr Morgan, a man 
morbidly constituted both in body 
and mind. He instructed little chil- 
dren, visited the sick, and prayed with 
the prisoners. He died young after 
a long illness, and the Wesleys have 
commemorated his virtues as they de- 
serve. ‘Two others of them afterwards 


acquired celebrity, namely, Hervey, 
the author of Meditations, a book | 


which has become singularly popular ; 
aml Whitefield, aman eminently con« 


Oct. 
nected with the rise and progress 
Methodism. He was at. 
Bell Inn in the city of Gloucester at 
the close of the year 1714. He says 
of himself, that he hated instruction 
stole from his mother’s pocket, often 
appropriated to his own use the mo- 
ney that he took in the house, and 
from his cradle to manhood could soe 
nothing in himself “ but a fitness to 
be damned.” About his tenth year, 
his mother made a second, and an un- 
happy marriage ; and during the af- 
fliction to which this led, his brother 
read aloud Bishop Ken’s Manual for 
Winchester scholars, a book which at 
that time affected him greatly, which 
he afterwards purchased, and found it 
of much “ benefit to his soul.” While 
at school he had a theatrical turn, and 
the remembrance of having enacted a 
part in girl’s clothes covered him with 
confusion of face in future life. Be- 
fore he was fifteen he began to assist 
his mother in the public house ; “ at 
length he put on his blue apron and 
his snuffers,* washed mops, clean- 
ed rooms, and became a professed and 
common drawer.” In the little lei- 
sure which such employment affords, 
he read Thomas 4 Kempis, and com- 
posed sermons. The prospect of a 
servitor’s place at Oxford induced 
him soon after to return to the gram- 
mar school, and at the age of eigh- 
teen he was removed to the Univer- 
sity ; he was drawn to the Methodists 
by kindred feelings, obtained an intro- 
duction into their society, ‘* began to 
live by rule, and to pick up.the very 
fragments of his time, that not a mo- 
ment might be lost.” 

Wesley's party was now about 
fifteen in number: at first they 
met on week nights to study the 
classics, and on Sunday evenings 
for divinity ; but religion soon be- 
came the sole business of their mect- 
ings ; they visited the prisoners and 
the sick, communicated once a week, 
and fasted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, after the example of the primi- 
tive church: They now rather af- 
fected than shunned singularity, and 
much ridicule and disapprobation were 
thereby provoked and expressed.— 
Wesley wrote to his father for advice, 
and was directed to obtain the Bishops 
approbation to his proceedings, which, 


* Supposed to mean scoggers, as sleeves 
are still called in. some parts of England. 
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he said, “ I cannot do less than valde 
probo.” Thus encouraged, he con- 
sulted the bishop, who sanctioned the 
visiting of the prisons. About this 
time Wesley became personally ac- 
quainted with Law, the author of 
“Christian Perfection,” &c. who, in 
the frequent interviews which he had 
with him, did what he could to check 
the ambitious spirit by which even 
then he actuated. Sir,” said 
he, “ I perceive you would fain con- 
vert the world! but you must wait 
God's time. Nay, if after all he is 
pleased to use you only as hewer of 
wood or a drawer of water, you should 
submit,—nay, you should be thank- 
ful to him who has honoured you so 
far.” ‘The visits to Law were per- 
formed on foot to save money to give 
to the poor ; nay, so anxious was he 
to provide for the poor, that he would 
not be at the expence of having his 
hair dressed, but wore it long, and 
flowing loose upon his shoulders. 

The report of the singularity, and 
the austerity of the Wesleys’ con- 
duct, determined their brother Sa- 
mucl, aman of great worth and dis- 
cretion, to go to Oxford, and judge of 
their demeanour on the spot; and 
though he approved of the principles 
by which they were actuated, he saw 
clearly that they were carried to a great 
and dangerous excess. And after a 
severe illness, and the falling off of 
some of his associates, John was led 
to the reflection, that the “‘ conse- 
quences of his singularity were di- 
minution of fortune, loss of friends 
and reputation.” His family, and 
especially his father, were anxious 
that he should. obtain the living of 
Epworth—where he had been born— 
where his father had so long officiated 
—and where his mother and sisters 
were settled ; but under the pretence 
of attending ‘ to his own well-being 
In spiritual things,” he chose to con- 
tinue at Oxford. As inducements to 
him to comply with his desire, his fa- 
ther endeavoured toconvince him, that 
acts of austerity, or a solitary life, were 
mical studies were merely preparato 
to the active duties of fe and that 
it became us not to fix on one single 
point of duty, but to take in the com- 
plicated view of all the cireumstances 
in every state of life that offers. 


“Tf,” says the earnest and affectionate 


ae and pastor, “ if you are not indif- 
erent whether the labours of an aged fa- 
ther, for above forty years in God's vine~ 
yard, be lost, and the fences trodden down 
and destroyed ; if you consider that Mr M. 
must in all probability succeed me if you 
do not; and that the prospect of that 
mighty Nimrod’s coming hither shocks my 
soul, and is in a fair way of bringing down 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave; 
if you have any care for our family, which 
must be dismally shattered as soon as I am 
dropt ; if you reflect on the dear love and 
longing which this poor people have for 
you, whereby you will be enabled to do 
God the more service, and the plenteous- 
ness of the harvest consisting of near two 
thousand souls, whereas you have not many 
more souls in the University, you may per- 
haps alter your mind, and bend your will 
to His, who has promised, if in all our 
ways we acknowledge Him, He will direct 
our steps.”’ p. 67. 


His brother Samuel pressed upon 
John the duty of obedience to paren- 
tal authority. ‘‘ I left Oxford,” said 
he, “ with all its opportunity of good, 
on a worldly account, at my fathet’s 
desire. I left my settlement by the 
same determination, and should have 
thought I sinned both times if I had 
not followed it.” -He reminded him 
also, that having taken orders, he was 
** solemnly engaged to undertake the 
cure of souls before God, and his 
High Priest, and his Church.” But 
Wesley replied to both in a manner 
characteristic of his peculiar mode of 
thinking. His own salvation would 
be rendered impossible by a residence 
at Epworth—he should be involved 
in intemperance in sleeping, eating, 
and drinking, before he had been there 
a month—at Epworth he would be 
an object of respect, but at Oxford he 
endured thecontemptof the Cross : the 
schools, too, of the prophets were there, 
and was it not a more extensive be- 
nefit to sweeten the fountain, than to 
purify a particular stream? “* The 
charge of two thousand souls! I see 
not how any man living can take 
charge of a hundred. As to the love 
of the people of Epworth—how lon 
will it ms Only till I come, and te 
them their deeds are evil.” He seems 
to have taken no notice of the advan 
tage which his succeeding to his fa- 


ther would have been to his mother 


and the younger branches of the fa~ 
mily. Samuel, though aware of the 
folly.of reasoning with a man pos~ 
sessed of such notions as he had ex- 
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, yet, as he had requested to 

now his farther thoughts, asked him 
if more was necessary for the very 
being of his Christian life, than for 
the salvation of all the parish priests 
in England? ‘ What you say of con- 
tempt is nothing to the purpone, for, 
if you go to Epworth, you shall, in a 
competent time, be despised as much 
as your heart can wish.” Wesley ad- 


mitted the force of his ordination 


oath, but denied that it had the mean- 
ing put upon it by his brother; but 
to put an end to his perplexity on that 
head, he applied to the Bishop to 
know the extent of its obligation. 


- The answer was in these words: “ It 


doth not seem to me that, at your or- 
dination, you engaged yourself to un- 
dertake the cure of a parish, provided 
you can, as a clergyman, better serve 
God and his church in your present 
or some other station.” Wesley be- 
lieved he had all reasonable evidence 
that this was the case, and here the 
discussion ended. 

Wesley, the father, died the en- 
suing spring. The mother was left 
with little or no provision, and was 
supported chiefly by her eldest son 
Samuel. Some time after this, Wes- 
ley was introduced to Mr Oglethorpe, 


the founder of the colony of Georgia, 


who, after some negotiation, engaged 
both him and his brother Charles to 
out as its chaplains. They em- 
ked in 1735, and from that day 
his journals commence. Se« 
veral Moravians, going to join a party 
of their brethren from Herrnhut, were 
on board the same vessel. With these 
companions the Wesleys put their 
ascetic principles in full practice. 
'Phey lived on rice or biscuit, left off 
supper, and slept on the floor. Their 
mode of life on board was full of la- 
bour. They rose at four, and spent 
the day in religious exercises, and 
hard study. After a tedious and tem- 
pestuous voyage, they anchored in the 
Savannah river, near the site of the 
new settlement. On landing the bro- 
thers separated. Charles went, with 
Ingham, one of the English passen- 
gers, to Frederica, a settlement on the 
west side of the island of St Simons. 
John and Delamotte, also an English 
passenger, took up their lodging with 
the Germans at Savannah. These 
people, says John, were always em- 
pares. sro cheerful, and in good 
one another, Wesley 


himself, 


himself rather as a mission. 

ary than a chaplain, and hoped to 
make many converts among the Ip. 
dians ; but when the subject was men. 
tioned to Tomochici, a chief who had 
been in England, it appeared that un. 
foreseen obstacles had arisen. “ We 
are all in confusion,” said he, “ yet | 
am glad youare come. But we would 
not be made Christians as the Spa- 
niards make Christians: we would be 
taught before we are baptized.” He 
seems never to have learned the In- 
dian language, and scarcely to have 
attempted the conversion of the na- 
tives. He and Delamotte taught each 
a school: the shod scholars of the 
latter exulted over their unshod com- 
nions: and Wesley undertook to 
umble this feeling of superiority, 
With that view he went to teach the 
school of his friend without shoes or 
stockings. The boys stared, but the 
unshod party soon felt the comfort of 
being thus countenanced. In his cle- 
rical function he pursued a system of 
discipline greatly too severe for the 
spiritual of his He 
insisted upon baptizing children by 
immersion—would no‘ receive as spon- 
sors persons who were not communi- 
cants—would not admit a pious dis- 
senter to the communion, unless he 
would submit to be re-baptized—nor 
would read the funeral service over 
another for the same reason. He was 
accused also of making his oar 
satires upon icular persons. Yet 
with to the letter 
of the rubric, his disposition to inno- 
vate n to manifest itself. He di- 
vided the public prayers, performing 
the morning service at five o'clock, 
the communion office, with a sermon, 
at eleven, and the evening service at 
three. These, and a number of other 
novelties, made a plain speaker tell 
him, “ The people say they are Pro- 
testants, but as for you, they cannot 
tell what religion you are of.” Charles, 
too, set “ Frederica in an uproar.” 
He tried to reform the said of 
some of the lady colonists, and the 
still more hopeless task of reconciling 
their jealousies and hatreds, and suc- 
ceeded in forming them into a cabal 
e was shoe at, and 
most murdered. Before he had 
been six days at Frederica, he was 80 
deeply involved in disputes of various 


kinds, that he declared he would not — 


spend six days 
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ner for all Georgia. But he was con- 


strained to ‘‘ dwell in Meshech.” He 
also incurred Oglethorpe’s displeasure, 
and the people having discovered that 
he was in disgrace, set no bounds to 
their outrageous abuse. “ I some- 
times pitied them,” says Charles, 
“ and sometimes diverted myself with 
the odd expressions of their contempt ; 
but I found the benefit of having un- 
dergone a much lower degree of ob- 
loquy at Oxford.” He lay down at 
last in what he called a friendly fe- 
ver. In this state he was visited by 
his brother John, from the moment 
of whose arrival he began to recover, 
and a reconciliation was effected be- 
tween him and the Governor. About 
three months afterward Mr Ogle- 
thorpe sent him to England with dis- 
patches, and followed him thither in 
the autumn of the same year. 
During his residence in America, 
Wesley showed some disposition to 
form a matrimonial connection. So- 
phia Causton, the niece of the chief 
inagistrate of Savannah, had fixed her 
eyeson him. She was a woman of 
fine person, polished manners, and 
cultivated mind; and it is said the 
Governor wished to bring about a mar- 
riage between this lady and the chap- 
lain, with the view of curing him of 
his eccentricities. She easily entered 
into a design which had for its object 
the cure of an excellent man’s extra- 
vagancies, and the acquisition of a 
good husband for herself. She be- 
came his pupil, like another Heloisa. 
She dressed always in white, and with 
the utmost simplicity, to please his 
taste. She nursed him in his sick- 
ness, night and day, with incessant so- 
licitude ; and he felt her attentions, 
as it was designed he should feel them. 
She paid, however, a visit to Frederi- 
ca, where she did not live so strictly ac- 
cording to Wesley’s rules as she had 
done under the vigilant inspection of 
his own eye. ‘‘ I found her,” he says, 
“* scarce the shadow of what she was 
when I last left her.” His remon- 
strances excited some spirit and some 
pride, and, in her resentment, she 
threatened to return to England. He 
earnest] 
which he called a fatal resolution.— 
He writes,“ I advised Miss Sophy 
to sup earlier, and not immediately 
before she went to bed. She did so, 
and on this little circumstance what 
an inconceivable train of consequences 
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dissuaded her from this, 
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depend ! ‘not only all the colour of re« 
maining life to her, but perhaps my 
happiness too.” Delamotte suspected 
her obedience and devotion were mere- 
ly assumed for the occasion, and told 
Wesley what he thought of her art- 
fulness and his simplicity, and plain- 
ly asked him if he intended to marry 
her. This intention had been form- 
ed, but not declared; the question 
embarrassed him, and he made no de- 
cisive answer. ‘The matter was pro< 
pounded to the elders of the Mora- 
vian Church, and, Wesley having a- 
greed to abide by their decision, the 
Bishop said, ‘‘ We advise you to pro- 
ceed no farther in this business.” He 
now avoided the lady’s company ; but 
his diary shows what pain the deci- 
sion of the elders cost him. Sophia, 
not aware that a consultation had been 
held upon her case, after wondering 
a while at the change which had ta- 
ken place in her lover’s conduct, put 
an end to the matter, by taking to 
herself another husband. ‘* The 12th 
of March was the day,” says Wesley, 
** on which Sophia married Mr Wil- 
liamson, being the day which com- 

leted the year from 'my first speak- 
ing to her. What thou doest, O God! 
I know not now, but I shall know 
hereafter.” Acting on his high no- 
tions of clerical duty, he afterwards 
refused to admit this lady to the com- 
munion, because, he said, he disap- 

roved of some things in her conduct. 

his step involved him in a quarrel 
with her friends, who prosecuted him 
for defamation. The indictment con- 
tained ten counts. As nine of them 
related to ecclesiastical matters, he said 
they were not within the cognizance 
of the court ; but, as to what regard- 
ed writing and speaking to Mrs Wil- 
liamson, he was ready to be tried up- 
on the spot. In vain did he demand 
a hearing on this charge, and, at length 
wearied out, he signified his intention 
of returning to England. He was, 
however, told, that he could not quit 
the province till had 
allegations brought against ; and, 
far that end, bail were re~ 

uired of him,—a demand to which 
he resolutely replied, that he would 
neither give nor bail, saying, 
“You know your business, and I 
know mine.” The magistrates, it is 
said, wanted nothing moré than fo 
make him withdraw, and to stigmay 
tize his departure. ‘They succeeded, 
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if such was their intention; for he 
went to Charlestown, and embarked 
for England. 7 

On the voyage he began to think he 
was no Christian. ‘“ I went to Ame- 
rica,” he says, ‘* to convert the In- 
dians; but oh! who shall convert 
me? Who will deliver me from this 
heart of unbelief?” On landing at 
Deal, the missionary solemnly record- 
ed his own self-condemnation. He 
had left his native country, to teach 
the Indians Christianity, and learned, 
what he least of all suspected, that his 
own faith was no better than that of 
devils. And then, in comparing him- 
self with those in the same state, he 
proceeds, in a parody on the 11th 
chapter of second Corinthians. 


“If,” says he, ‘ haply some of those 
who still dream may awake, and see that 
as Tam, so are they. Are they read in 
? soam[. In ancient or mo- 

rm tongues? soamlI. Are they versed 
in the science of divinity ? I too have stu- 
died it many years. Can they talk fluent- 
ly on Smarr things ? the very same 
could I Are they plenteous in alms ? 
behold I gave all my goods to feed the poor. 
Do they give their labour as well as their 
substance? I have laboured more abun- 
dantly than them all. Are they willing to 
suffer for their brethren? I have thrown 
up my friends, reputation, and my coun- 
try. I have put my life in my hand, wan- 
dering in str lands. I have given my 
body to be devoured by the deep, parched 
up with heat, consumed by toil and weari- 
ness, or whatsoever God shall please to 
bring upon me. But does all this (be it 
more or less, it matters not) make me ac- 
ceptable to God ?” Vol. I. p. 133. 


Whitefield had just sailed for A- 
merica, as Wesley, in this distressed 
state of mind, arrived in England. 
He had practised a course of severe 
austerities, ‘ undergone innumerable 
buffetings of Satan,” and preached 
with amazing success. He was well 
educated, had a pleasing aspect, a me- 
lodious voice, and graceful action—all 
great recommendations to a public 
speaker. At Bristol he preached five 
times a-week to vast multitudes.— 
When he preached his farewell ser- 
mon; and said to the people, that, per- 
haps, they might see his face no more, 
high and low, young and old, burst 
into tears. ‘Ihe same flood of popu- 
him to London. He 

’ ever, agreed to go to G a, 
and, therefore, took leave of his Bag. 
lish audiences. 


Southey's Life of Wesley. 
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Soon after Wesley’s return, he 
with Peter Moravian, who, 
with others, had just arrived in Eng. 
land, with the view of going to Ame. 
rica. This man gained a great as. 
cendancy over him, and became his 
teacher in religion. He clearly con. 
vinced him of unbelief, but advised 
him to preach faith till he had it. 1p 
consequence cf Wesley’s intercourse 
with Boehler, he resolved to visit the 
Moravians in Germany. ‘There he 
had many interviews and much con- 
versation with Count Zinzendorf, the 
head of that singular sect. The Count 
delivered his doctrines in rather too 
dictatorial a style for Wesley’s taste ; 
and, after some stay at Herrnhut, the 
original settlement of the sect, he re- 
turned to England. During his ab- 
sence, Charles had prayed with some 
condemned criminals in Newgate, and 
accompanied them with other clergy- 
men to Tyburn. In this work he was 
now joined by John, and by their ef- 
forts the poor creatures became ex~ 
ceedingly willing to die. 

Wesley had now fairly assumed the 
apostolical character ; and as he met 
with encouragement on the one hand, 
he opposition on the 
other. Both the brothers waited on 
Gibson the Bishop of London, to jus- 
tify their conduct, and the conversa- 
tion which took place reflects much 
honour on that excellent prelate. The 
doctrine of assurance at this time no- 
toriously characterized their preach- 
ing, and in reference to it the bishop 
said, “‘ If, by assurance, you mean an 
inward persuasion, whereby a man is 
conscious to himself, after examining 
his life by the law of God, and weigh- 
ing his own sincerity, that he is in « 
state of salvation, and acceptable to 
God, I do not see how any good Chris- 


‘tian can be without such an assur- 


ance.” But this was not the assur- 
ance for which they contended ; they 
required an enthusiastic confidence, 
preceded by a no less ou us self- 
condemnation. They spoke also of 
re-baptizing dissenters ; and the Bi- 
shop told them he wholly disapprov- 
ed it. ‘They waited also on the Pri- 
mate, of whom Charles thus speaks: 
“ He showed us great affection, and 
cautioned us to give no more ul- 
brage than was necessary for our 
own defence; to forbear exception- 
able phrases, and to to the doc« 
trines of the Church.” ‘This Archbi- 
shop Potter, whom Wesley y 
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s “a great and a man,” gave 
re this excellent advice— If you 
desire to be extensively useful, do not 
spend your time and strength in con- 
tending for or against suc things as 
are of a disputable nature, but in tes- 
tifying against open and notorious 
vice, and in. promoting real essential 
holiness.” But at this time the fever 
of enthusiasm made him reject this 
wise counsel, and exclaim, “ God de-- 
liver me from what the world calls 
Christian prudence.” 

Towards the end of the year White- 
feld returned from Georgia to receive 
priest’s orders, and to raise contribu- 
tions for founding and supporting an 
orphan-house in the colony. He was 
ordained by Bishop Benson, who had 
laid hands en him as a deacon. But 
the business of raising money was not 
so soon accomplished, and detained 
him long enough in England to take 
those measures which, in their conse- 
quences, led step by step to the sepa- 
ration of the Methodists from the 
Church of England, and their organi- 
zation as a sect. A large room in 
Fetter-Lane had hitherto been the 
central place of meeting. Here they 
kept their love feasts, at which they 
ate bread and water, and sung and 
prayed. 


* On the first night of the new year,” 
says Wesley, ‘“* Mr Hall, Kenchin, Ingham, 
Whitefield, Hutchins, and my brother 
Charles, were present at our love feast, with 
about sixty of our brethren. About three 
in the morning, as we were continuing in- 
stant in prayer, the power of God came 
mightily upon us, insomuch that many cried 
out for exceeding joy, and many fell to 
the ground. As soon as we were recover- 
ed a little from that awe and amazement 
at the presence of his Majesty, we broke 
out with one voice, We praise thee, O God ; 
we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” 


“It was a Penticost season,” says 
Whitefield ; “ sometimes whole nights 
were spent in prayer.” This conduct 
gave offence to the clergy, and they 
began generally to refuse their pulpits 
to preachers who seemed to take a 
pride in setting prudence at defiance. 
This would have led to field preach- 
ing, but it began from a different ne- 
cessity. Whitefield was preaching in 
Bermondsy Church, but more than 
a thoudiale could find no admittance ; 
so when he had finished the service 
in the church, he felt a strong desire 


to mount on the tomb-stones and ad- 
VOL. Vil. 
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dress those who had not found room 
within. ‘ This,” he says, “ put me 
first upon thinking of preaching with- 
out doors.” Soon after he went to 
Bristol, and actually put this scheme 
in practice at a coalliery in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, named Kings- 
wood. On the 17th of February 1739, 
he stood there on a mount called Rose 
Green, and preached to as many as 


came to hear him. He had some dis- . 


putation about this novelty with the 
chancellor of the diocese, but he still 
proceeded in his own way, regardless 
of authority. He had not Wesley’s 
ambition, but he had a great longing 
to be persecuted, and seems rather to 
have been disappointed, that, notwith- 
standing his provocation of persons in 
power, suffering was so tardily and so 
sparingly awarded to him. He now 
addressed himself to congregations u 

wards of 20,000 in number. “ The 
open firmament above me,” says he, 
** the prospect of the adjacent fields, 
with the sight of thousands and thou- 


‘sands, some in coaches, some on horse- 


back, and some in the trees, and at 
times all affected and drenched in 
tears together, to which sometimes 
was added the solemnity of the ap- 
proaching evening, was almost too 
much for, and quite overcame me,” 
While these things were transacting 
at Bristol, the Wesleys were preach- 
ing with equal success in London. A 
convulsive and an infectious disease, 
‘* believed to be part of the process of 
regeneration,” had begun to manifest 
itself among their adherents. The 
convulsive motions, and frantic cries 
of the patients, were offensive at first. 
Charles Wesley no 
sign of .’ The whole party, 
that they indy. 
cated the crisis of the new birth; 
they became very common, and a 
large part of Wesley’s Journal is taken 
up with details of the more extraordi- 
nary'cases. 

In compliance with the earnest so- 
licitation of Whitefield, Wesley went 
to Bristol, where the foundations of 
Methodism, as a distinct sect, were 
now laid by the practice of field- 
preaching. “‘ I could scarce reconcile 
myself,” says Wesley, “ at first) to 
this strange way, having been all my 
life, till very lately, so tenacious of 
every point relating to decency and 
order, that I should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin if it had 
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not been done in a church.” The 
disease which had 
not appeared at Bristol under White- 
field + but it became frequent aftér 
Wesley arrived there. “ One, and 
another, and another, sunk to the 
earth ;-—they dropt on every side as 
thunderstruck.” There was a man 
named John Haydon, who laboured 
to convince the people, that the fits 
into which so many of Wesley's au- 
ditors fell were the effects of a delu- 
sion of the devil. He is said also to 
have been zealous for the church, and 
against dissenters of every denomina- 
tion. This man chose one day to 
finish a sermon on salvation by faith, 
which he had borrowed, before he be- 
gan to eat, after he had sitten down 
to dinner. In reading the last page, 
he changed colour—fell off his chair— 
beat himself against the ground—and 
screamed so terribly, that the neigh- 
bours were alarmed and ran into the 
house. Wesley was informed that 
the man was fallen raving mad: He 
found him on the floor. “* Aye,’” he 
exclaimed, *‘ ‘this is he who I said 
was a deceiver of the people! But 
God has overtaken me,—I said it was 
all a delusion ; but this is no delu- 
sion!’ He then roared out, ‘ O thou 
devil, thou cursed devil,—yea, thou 
legion of devils ! thou canst not stay ! 
Christ will cast thee out; I know 
his work is begun! Tear me to pieces 
if thou wilt ; but thou canst not hurt 
me.’ He then beat himself against the 
ground again, his breast heaving, at 
the same time, as in the pangs of death, 
and _— drops of sweat trickling from 
his face. We all betook ourselves to 
yer. His pangs ceased, and both 

is soul and body were set at liberty.” 
The next day Wesley found him with 
his voice gone, and his body weak 
as an infant's, “* but his soul was at 
peace, full of love and rejoicing, in 
hope of the glory of God.” This may 
serve as a specimen of those * spirit- 
ual struggles,” as they were called. 
Some of them were even more violent ; 
but all the patients in a moment were 
filled with peace, and love, and joy.— 
pee received “* the plerophory of 
On Wesley’s arrival in Bristol, that 
ye of the Methodist discipline was 
ntroduced which he had adopted 
from the Moravians, and male and 
female bands were formed as in Lon- 
don, that the members might meet 


together weekly to confess their fau|ts 
one to another, and pray one for an. 
other. In May 1739, first stone 
of a preaching house was also laid in 
that city, “ with the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving.” The property 
was at first settled on eleven feoffves - 
but when it was represented to Wes. 
ley that they would always have the 
sole power over the building, being 


-alive to the evils of congregational ty- 


ranny, he called the feoffves together, 
cancelled the writings, and took the 
trust, as well as the management, in- 
to his own hands. ‘These measures, 
though adopted without any prospect 
of separating from the Church, were, 
step by step, leading to that event. 
Having spent three months in Bristol, 
he took leave for a while of his grow- 
ing congregation there, saying that he 
had not found such love, “ no, not in 
England.” 
(To be continued. ) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
MONTI. 
(From Sismondi’s Litterature du Midi.) 


ViINcENZzIO Montt, a native of 
Ferrara, is acknowledged, by the una- 
nimous consent of the Italians, as the 

eatest of their living Poets. Irrita- 

le, impassioned, yariable to excess, 
he is always actuated by the impulse 
of the moment. Whatever he feels is 
felt with the most enthusiastic vele- 
mence. He sees the objects of his 
thoughts, they are present and clothed 
with life before him, and a flexible 
and harmonious language is always at 
his command, to paint them with the 
richest colouring. Persuaded that 
try is only another species of paint- 
ing, he makes the art of the poet con- 
sist in rendering apparent to the eyes 
of all, the pictures created by his ima- 
gination for himself, and he permits 
not a verse to escape him which does 
not contain an image. © Deeply im- 
pressed by the study of Dante, he has 
restored to the character of Italian 
poetry those severe and exalted beau- 
ties by which it was distinguished at 
its birth ; and he proceeds: from one 
ar to another with a grandeur and 
ignity peculiar to himself. It is ex- 
traordinary, that, with. something 5° 
lofty in his manner and style of writ- 
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ing, the heart of so impassioned a cha- 
racter should not be regulated by 
principles of greater consistency. In 
many other poets this defect might 
unobserved ; but circumstances 
a8 thrown the fullest light upon the 
versatility of Monti, and his glory, as 
a poet, is attached to works which dis- 
lay him in continual opposition to 
himself Writing in the midst of the 
yarious Italian revolutions, he has 
constantly chosen political subjects 
for his compositions, and he has suc- 
cessively celebrated opposite parties, 
in proportion to their success. Let 
us suppose, in his justification, that he 
composes as an improvisatore, and that, 
his feelings, becoming highly excited 
by the given theme, he seizes the po- 
litical ideas it suggests, however fo- 
reign they may be to his individual 
sentiments.* In these political poems, 
the object and purport of which are 
so different, the invention and manner 
are, perhaps, but too similar. The 
Basvigliana, or Poem on the Death of 
Basville, is the most celebrated ; but, 
since its appearance, it has been dis- 
covered that Monti, who always imi- 
tated Dante, has now also very fre- 
quently imitated himself. 

Hugh Basville was the French En- 
voy, who was put to death at Rome 
by the people, for attempting, at the 
beginning of the Revolution, to excite 
a sedition against the Pontifical go- 
vernment. Monti, who was then. the 
poet of the Pope, as he has since been 
of the Republic, su , that, at the 
moment of Basville’s death, he is sav- 
ed, by a sudden repentance, from the 
condemnation which his philosophical 
principles had merited. But, asa pu- 
nishment for his guilt, and a substi- 
‘ute for the pains of Purgatory, he is 


* The observation of a French author 
(le Censeur du Dictionnaire des Girouettes) 
on the general versatility of > seems 
80 peculiarly appropriate to character 
of Monti, that it might almost be supposed 
to have been written for the express pur- 
pose of such an application—** Le cerveau 
d'un poete est d’une cire molle et flexible, 
Ou s'imprime naturellement tout ce qui le 
flatte, le séduit, et Yalimente. Lamuse du 
chant n’a pas de. parti; c'est une étourdie 
§’ns consequence qui folatre également et 
sur de riches gazons et sur d’arides bruy- 
eres. Un poéte en délire chante indiffer- 
emment Titus et Louis 12me, 
et Cromwell, Christine de Swede, et Fan- 
chon la Vielleuse.” 
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condemned, by Divine Justice, to tra- 


verse France, until the crimes of that 
country have received their due chas~ 
tisement, and doomed to contemplate 
the misfortunes and reverses to which 
he has contributed, by assisting to exe 
tend the progress of the Revolution. 
An angel of Heaven conducts Bas« 
ville from province to province, that 
he may behold the desolation of his 
lovely country ; he then conveys him 
to Paris, and makes him witness the 
sufferings and death of Louis XVI. . 
and afterwards shows him the unis 
ted armies prepared to burst upon 
France, and avenge the blood of her 
king. ‘The poem concludes before 
the issue of the contest is known. 
It is divided into four cantos of three 
hundred lines each, and written in 
terza rima, like the poem of Dante. 
Not only many expressions, epithets, 
and lines, are borrowed from the Di- 
vine Comedy, but the invention itself 
is similar. An angel conducts Bas- 
ville through the suffering world, and 
this faithful guide, who consoles and 
supports the spectator-hero of the 
poem, acts preeisely the same part 
which is performed by Virgil in Dan- 
te. Basville himself thinks, feels, 
and suffers, exactly as Dante would 
have done. Monti has not preserved 
any traces of his revolutionary cha- 
racter ; he describes him as feeling 
more pity than remorse, and he seems 
to forget, in thus identifying himself 
with his hero, that he has at first re- 
presented Basville, and perhaps with- 
out foundation, as an infidel, anda 
ferocious revolutionist. The Basvig« 
liana is perhaps more remarkable than 
any other poem for the majesty of its 
verse, the sublimity of its expression, 
and the richness of its colouring. In 
the first Canto, the spirit of Basville 
thus takes leave of the body. 
Sleep, O belov’d companion of my woes, 
Rest thou in deep and undisturb’d repose, 
Till, at the last great day, from slumber’s 
bed 


Heaven’s trumpet-summons shall awake 
the dead ! 

Be the earth light upon thee! mild the 
shower, i 

And soft the breeze’s wing, till that dread 
hour 

Nor let the wanderer, passing o'er thee, 
breathe 

Words of keen insult to the dust beneath. 


Sleep thou in peace! beyond the funeral 
re, 
There live no flames of vengeance or of ite, 
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And ‘midst high hearts I leave thee, on a 
shore, 

Where mercy’s home hath been, from days 
of yore. 


Thus, to its earthly form, the spirit cried, 
Then turned to follow its celestial guide, ' 
But with a downcast mien, a pensive sigh, 
A lingering step, and oft reverted eye, 

As when a child's reluctant feet obey 

Its mother’s voice, and-slowly leave its play. 


Night o’er the earth her dewy veil had cast, 

When from th’ eternal city’s towers they 
pass’d, 

And, rising in their flight, on that proud 
dome, 

Whose walls enshrine the guardian saint of 
Rome, 

Lo! where a cherub-form sublimely 
tower'd, 

But dreadful in his glory ! sternly lower’d 

Wrath in his kingly aspect : One he seem’d 

Of the bright seven, whose dazzling splen- 
dour beam’d 


On high amidst the burning lamps of hea- 


ven 
Seen in the dread, o’erwhelming visions 
iven 
To the rapt seer of Patmos. Wheels of 
fire 
Seem’d his fierce eyes, all kindling in their 
ire, 


| And his loose tresses, floating as he stood, 
A comet's glare, presaging woe and blood. 
He wav'd his sword ; its red, terrific light, 
With fearful radiance ting’d the clouds of 


night, 
While his lett hand sustain’d a shield, so 


vast, 
Far o’er the Vatican beneath was cast 
Its broad, protecting shadow. As the 


plume 

Of the strong eagle spreads, in sheltering 
gloom 

O'er its young brood, as yet untaught to 
soar 

And while, all trembling at the whirl- 
wind’s roar, 

Each humbler bird shrinks cowering in 
its nest, 

Beneath that wing of power, and ample 
breast, 


They ne ; while the storm on 
1g 
Breaks not their calm and proud security. 


In the second Canto, Basville enters 
Paris with his angelic guide, at the 
moment preceding the execution of 
Louis XVI. 


The air was heavy, and the brooding skies 
Look'd fraught with omens, as to harmo- 


nize 
With his pale aspect. Through the forest 
Not a leaf whisper'd, and the only sound 
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That broke the stillness was a streamlet’s 
moan, 

Murmuring amidst the rocks with plain. 
tive tone, 

As if a storm, within the woodland bowers 

Were gathering. On they mov’d, and Jo! 
the towers : 

Of a far city! nearer now they drew, 

And all reveal’d, expanding on their view 

The Babylon, the scene of crimes and 


woes, 
Paris, the guilty, the devoted, rose. 


In the dark mantle of a cloud array'd, 

Viewless and hush’d, the angel and the 
shade 

Enter’d that evil city. Onward 

The heavenly being first, with brow o’er- 


cast, 
And troubled mien, while in his glorious 


eyes, 
Tears had obscur’d the splendour of the 
skies. 
Pale with dismay, the trembling spirit saw 
That alter’d aspect, and, in breathless awe, 
Mark’d the strange silence round. The 
deep-ton’d swell 
Of tide was hush'd ; the sacred 
The clamorous anvil, mute: all sounds 
were fled 
Of labour or of mirth, and in their stead, 
Terror and stillness! boding signs of woe, 
Inquiring glances, rumours whisper’d low, 
Questions half utter’d, jealous looks, that 


A fearful watch around ; and sadness deep 
That weighs upon the heart; and voices, 
heard 


At intervals, in many a broken word ; 

Voices of mothers, trembling as they 
press'd 

Th’ unconscious infant closer to their 
breast ; 

Voices of wives, with fond, imploring 
cries, 

And the wild eloquence of tears and sighs, 

On their own thresholds striving to detain 

Their fierce, impatient lords; but weak 
and vain . 

Affection’s gentle bonds, in that dread hour 

Of fate and fury, Love hath lost his power ! 

For evil spirits are abroad ! the air 

Breathes of their influence; druid phan- 
toms there 

Fir’d by that thirst for victims, which of 


old 
Rag'd in bosoms, fierce and uncon- 
troll’d, 
Rush, in ferocious transport, to survey 
The deepest crime that ere hath dimm’d 
e day. 
Blood, human blood, hath stain’d their 
vests and hair, 
On the winds tossing, with a sanguie 
glare, 
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Scattering red showers around them ! 
flaming brands, 
hands 


Are wildly shaken ; others lift on high 

The Sole th’ envenom’d bowl, and hur- 
rying by, 

With touch of fire, contagious fury dart 

Through human veins, fast kindling to the 
heart. 


Then comes the rush of crowds! restrain’d 
no more, per 

Fast from each home the frenzied inmates 
pours 

From every heart, affrighted mercy flies, 

While her soft voice amidst the tumult dies. 

Then the earth trembles, as from street to 
street 

The tramp of steeds, the press of hastening 
feet, 

The roll of wheels, all mingling in the 
breeze, 

Come deepening onward, as the swell of seas, 

Heard at the dead of midnight ; or the 


moan 

Of distant tempests, or the hollow tone 

Of the far thunder!—then what feelings 
press’d, 

O wretched Basville! on thy guilty breast ! 

What pangs were thine, thus fated to be- 
hold 

Death’s awful banner to the winds unfold ! 

To see the axe, the scaffold, rais’d on high, 

The dark impatience of the murderer’s eye, 

Eager for crime! and He, the great, the 


good, 

Thy martyr king, by men athirst for blood, 

Dragg’d to a felon’s death! yet still his 
mien 

*Midst that wild throng, is loftily serene, 

And his step falters not—O hearts un- 
mov'd ! 

Where have ye borne your monarch ?—He 
who loy’d, 

Lov’d you so well!—Behold! the sun 


grows pale 
Shrouding his glory in a tearful veil, 


The misty air is silent, as in dread, 

And the dim sky with shadowy gloom o’er- 
spread, 

While saints and martyrs, spirits of the 
blest, 

Look down all weeping, from their bowers 
of rest. 


In that dread moment, to the fatal pile, 
The regal victim came; and rais’d, the 
_ While, 
His — glance, with such an aspect 
ign, 
So firm, so calm, in holy majesty, 
That e’en th’ assassins’ hearts a moment 


shook 
Before the grandeur of that kingly look, — 
And a strange thrill of pity, half renew’d, 
Ran thro’ the bosoms of the multitude. 
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Like _— who, breathing mercy till the 


t, 

Pray’d till the bitterness of death was past : 
E’en for his murderers pray'd, in that 

dark hour, 

When his soul yielded to affliction’s power, 
And the winds bore his dying cry abroad, 

“ Hast berry forsaken me, my God, my 

? 


E’en thus the monarch stood ; his pray’r 


arose, 
Thus calling down forgiveness on his foes, 
“Te pose my spirit I commend,” he 


“And my lost people, Father! be their 


guide 
* A * 
But the sharp steel descends; the blow is 
given 
And answered by a thunder-peal from 
Heaven, 
Earth, stain’d with blood, convulsive ter. 
ror owns, 
And her kings tremble on their distant 
thrones. 
( To be continued. ) 


REMARKS ON THE POETRY OF THE 
LATE DR JOHN LEYDEN. 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir seems an act of equal necessity 
to do justice to the dead as to the liv- 
ing; nay, there isa disposition in hu- 
man nature to do even fuller justice 
to the merits of the dead than to the 
merits of the living. Our contempo- 
raries are incident to the same pas- 
sions, and are incited by the same 
ambitious motives as ourselves ; there 
must, of consequence, be rivalry, and 
where there is rivalry, there is very 
ye to be jarring and envy. But when 
the grave is closed over a man—when 
he is confined to that dark and cheer- 
less mansion, his character is looked 
upon with tenderness—its 
brighter parts become brighter—its 
blemishes are hidden in the shade of 
death ; and his writings, if he has 
been an author, are received with pe- 
culiar respect and awe, as the lan- 
guage of an inhabitant of another 
world. 

I was led into these reflections by 
reading tlte ‘‘ Poetical Remains of the 
late Dr J. Leyden:” a work which 

much merit—which I have 
seen noticed in few periodical jour- 
nals, but which, as a countryman of 
Leyden’s, I feel an anxiety—a kind 
of duty, to introduce to such of your 
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readers as have not met with it, and I 
trust you will feel disposed to gratify 
me- I do not pretend to be a critic; 
yet I think that I have some idea 
what criticism ought to be, and what 
a critic ought not to be. ‘ The duty 
of criticism,” says Dr Johnson, “‘ is 
neither to depreciate, nor dignify by 
ial representations, but to hold 

out the light of reason, whatever it 
may discover ; and to promulgate the 
determinations of truth, whatever she 
shall dictate.” ‘This, as far as I am 
able to judge, cannot admit of contta- 
diction ; and I should have been hap- 
to have seen the Doctor adhere to 

is own precept in writing the Lives 
of the Poets: precept and practice, 
however, are very different things. 


But let that pass. Criticism, in the. 


hands of a man of talent, of learning, 
of candour, is of essential benefit to 
society. It tends to cherish the blos- 
soms of opening genius—it proves a 
light to the th 

rate; but when it — appears, like 
an ignis fatuus, to | em astray, 
the mischief is great. For it cannot 
be denied, that readers in general are 
very apt to be swayed,—nay, to be 
implicitly led by what they find in 
Magazines and Reviews. Although 
I may be deficient in talent and 
learning, I shall not, I promise you, 
be deficient in candour; and I shall 
speak of Leyden’s poetry in the 
sincerity of my heart. It requires, 
perhaps, a mind of peculiar habits 
of thought to relish the poetry of 
Wordsworth or Coleridge, but the 
common feelings of mankind are all 
that is necessary to be brought to the 
perusal of the poetry of Leyden. 
‘There are no metaphysical subtleties, 
—there are no mystical dreams,—the 
visions which arise on his soul, and 
the flow from heart, 
are a8 ily recognized an re- 
ciated by the illiterate as by thie 
learned. When an author is deter- 
mined to set at defiance the ordi 
associations of mankind, he has no 
right to complain of the severity of 
criticism, or of the unpopularity of his 
works,—he has written to please him- 
self, let him therefore be satisfied 
with But when 
a man, like en, red forth 
the feelings his heart, 
feelings which he in coms 
mon with every brother of the hu- 
man species,—there is reason to be 
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of the more illite-— 


[Oct. 
astonished if any one sh insen. 
sible to them. _— 

“ The Scenes of Infancy” is Ley. 
den’s greatest work,—a work which 
possesses many faults and many beau- 
ties. It is deficient in connection 
—the author’s oriental learning is un. 
naturally obtrusive,—several of the 
passages are over-laboured,—and some 
of the episodes are coldly conceived 
and artificially written ; but all 
these faults are amply redeemed by 
many descriptions truly faithful,—by 
the recollections of the author's boy« 
hood, embalmed in strains that are 
worthy of Goldsmith,—by patriotic 
feelings nobly expressed,—and, above 
all, by those passages in which he has 
given vent to his unfeigned sorrow at 
parting from his native land with all 
its endearments. The following pas- 


sages, though, perhaps, not the best, 


are a fair specimen of the spirit, feel- 
ing, and versification of the work : 


Ah! dear Aurelia! when this arm shall 
guide 
Thy a steps no more by Teviot's 
siae 
When 1 to pine in eastern realms have 


gone, ° 

And years have pass’d, and thou remain’st 
alone 

Wilt thou, still partial to thy youthful 
flame 

Regard the turf where first I carv'’d thy 
name, 

And think thy wanderer, far beyond the 


Sea, 

False to his heart, was ever true to thee ? 

Why bend, so sad, that kind, regretful 
view 

As every moment were my last adieu ? 

Ah! spare that tearful look, "tis death to 
see 

Nor break the tortur’d heart that bleeds 
for thee ! 

Bog cheek, that moist and gelid 

row 

Those quivering lips, that breathe the un- 
finish’d vow, 

These eyes, that still with dimming tears 
o’erflow, 

Will haunt me, when thou canst not see 


my woe. 
Not yet, with fond but self-accusing pain, 
Mine eyes reverted linger o’er the mains 
But, sad, as he that dies in early spring, 
When flowers begin to blow, and larks to 


sing 
When natare’s joy a moment warms his 
And makes it doubly hard with life to part, 


I hear the whispers of the dancing gale, 
And fearful listen for the flapping sail, 
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Seek in these natal shades a short relief, Once more, inconstant shadow ! by my 
And steal a pleasure from maturing grief. side : 
I see thee stalk with vast gigantic stride, 
Yes ! in these shades, this fond, adoring ier I stop, and where I careless 
mind n 


Had hop’d in thee a dearer self to find, 
Still from thy form some lurking grace to 
lean 

And oom 3 it so long remain’d unseen ; 

Hop’d, those seducing graces might impart 

Their native sweetness to this sterner heart, 

While those dear eyes, in pearly light that 
shine, 

Fond thought! should borrow manlier 
beams from mine. 

Ah! fruitless hope of bliss, that ne’er shall 
be! 

Shall but this lonely heart survive to me ? 

No! in the temple of my purer mind . 

Thine imag’d form shall ever live enshrin’d, 

And hear the vows, to first affection due, 

Still breath’d—for love that ceases ne’er 
was true. pp. 327—329. 


Land of my fathers !—though no man- 

grove here 

O’er thy blue streams her flexile branches 
rear, 

Nor scaly palm her finger’d scions shoot, 

Nor luscious guava wave her yellow fruit, 

Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree— 

Land of dark heaths and mountains! thou 
art free. 


Untainted yet, thy stream, fair Teviot ! 

runs, 

With unatoned blood of Gambia’s sons : 

No drooping slave, with spirit bow’d to 
toil 

Grows, like the weed, self-rooted to the 
soil 

Nor cringing vassal on these pansied meads 

Is bought and barter’d, as the flock he 
feeds. 


Free, as the lark that carols o’er his head, 
At dawn the healthy ploughman leaves 
__his bed, 

Binds to the yoke his sturdy steers with 
care, 

And whistling loud directs the mining share ; 

Free, 3 his lord, the peasant treads the 
plain 

And heaps his harvest on the groaning 
wain ; 

Proud of his laws, tenacious of his right, 

And vain of Scotia’s old unconquer’d might. 


Dear native vallies ! may ye long retain 
The charter’d freedom of the mountain 
swain ! 
Long mid your sounding glades in union 
sweet 
May rural innocence and beauty meet ! 
And still be duly heard at twilight calm 
From every cot the peasant’s chaunted 
psalm! pp. 374, 375. 


My obsequiously their course at. 
tend : 

So faithless friends, that leave the wretch 
to mourn, 

Still with the sunshine of his days return, 

Yet oft, since first I left these vallies green, . 

I, buit for thee, companionless had been. 

To thee I talk’d, nor felt myself alone, 

While summer-suns and living moon. 
beams shone. - 

Oft, while an infant, playful in the sun, 

I hop’d thy silent gambols to outrun, 

And, as I view’d thee ever at my side, 

To overleap thy hastening figure tried. 

Oft, when with flaky snow the fields were 
white 

Beneath the moon I started at thy sight, 

Eyed thy huge stature with suspicious 
mien 

And thought IT had my evil genius seen. 

But when 1 left my father’s old abode, 

And thou the sole companion of my road, 

As sad I paus’d, and fondly look’d be- 
hind 

And almost deem’d each face I met un- 
kind, 

While kindling hopes to boding fears gave 
place 

Thou seem’dst the ancient spirit of my 
race. 

In startled Fancy’s ear I heard thee say, 

“ Ha! I will meet thee after many a day, 

When youth’s impatient joys, too fierce to 

And fancy’s wild illusions, all are past ; 

Yes! 1 will come, when scenes of youth 
depart, 

To ask thee for thy innocence of heart, 

To ask thee, when thou bidst this light a- 
dieu 

Ha! wilt thou blush thy ancestors to 
view ?” 


Now, as the sun descends with westering 
beam, 
I see thee lean across clear Teviot’s stream : 
Through thy dim figure, fring’d with wavy 
ld, 
Their gliding course the restless waters 
; 
But, when a thousand waves have roll’d a- 
wa 
The saobient shadow suffers no decay. 
Thus, wide through mortal life delusion 
reigns ; 
The substance changes, but the form re- 
mains : an 
Or, if the substance still remains the same, 
We see another form, and hear another 
name. pp-391—J393. 


Leyden’s Ballads appear respecta- 
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ble even when compared with similar Or fist to fist, with gore embrued, 
compositions of his illustrious friend | The combat’s wrathful strife pursued, 
Sir Walter Scott,—and this is no | With eager heart, and fury keen, 


scanty praise. As they have been 
long before the public, and are to be 
found in popular works, it would be 
almost an insult to your poetical read~ 


ers to give them a quotation. 
I now come to his Miscellaneous - 


Pieces, some of which I consider as 
his most successful efforts. The 
** Ode to an Indian Gold Coin” is, 
with the exception of some confusion 
in the first stanza, a most exquisite 
little - It comes nearer than 
any thing I ever saw 4o Burns's “ Ma- 
ry in Heaven.” Can any thing be 
more beautifully conceived, or more 
forcibly expressed, than the following 
verses 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear.— 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear ! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that lov’d me true ! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean- wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart :—the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave! p. 164. 


The verses “To Mr James Pur- 
vis” need only be read to be at once 
appreciated and admired. 


Purvis, when on this eastern strand 
With glad surprise I grasp thy hand, 
And memory’s, fancy’s, powers employ 
In the form’d man to trace the boy ; 
How many dear illusions rise, 
And scenes long faded from my eyes, 
Since first our bounding steps were seen 
Active and light on 's level green ! 


Playmate of ardent prime ! 
Rememberest thou, in former time, 
How oft we bade, in fickle freak, 

Adieu to Latin terms and Greek, 

To trace the banks where blackbirds 


Prorse brown nuts in clusters hung, 
in maz 


Rememberest thou, in youthful might 
Who foremost dared the mimic fight, 
his sinews strung, 
Aloft the knotted cudgel swung ; 

5 


Amid the ring on Denholim’s bust] 
gen? 


Yes, it was sweet, till fourteen years 
Had circled with the rolling spheres. 
Then round our heads the tempest slect 
Of fretful cares began to beat ; 

As to our several paths we drew, 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Cold on each face—and hills between 
Our step uptower’d and Denholm’s lovely 

green. 


When the gay shroud and swelling sail 
Bade each bold bosom court the gale ; 
The first that tried the eastern sea 
Was Gavin, gentle youth, was he ! 
His yellow locks fann’d by the breeze, 
Gleam’d golden on the orient seas ; 
‘But never shall his steps be seen 
Bounding again on Denholm’s pleasant 
green. 


We both have seen the ruddy tide 

Of battle surging fierce and wide ; 

And mark’d with firm unconguer’d soul 

The blackest storms of ocean roll ; 

While many a sun-ray, tipt with death, 

Has fall'n like lightning on our path ; 

Yet, if a bard presage aright, I ween, 
We both shall live to dance once more on 

Denholm’s green. pp. 180—182. 


The following sonnets are, perhaps, 
as good as most other sonnets. 


On an Old Man Dying Friendless. 


To = pallid form, o’er whose wan 
ee 

blossoms of the grave are 
! 

To thee the crumbling earth and clay- 

cold bed . 
Of joys supreme, instead of sorrows, speak. 
Deep in the silent grave thou soon shalt 
rest 


Nor e’er shalt hear beneath the ridgy 
mould 
The howling blast, in hollow murmurs 
cold 
That sweeps by fits relentless o’er thy 
breast ! 


No warm eye glistens with the dewy tear 
For thee, no tongue that breathes to 
heaven the vow, 
No hand to wipe the death-drops from 
thy brow, 
No looks of love thy fainting soul to cheer! 
Then go, forlorn! to thee it must be 
sweet 
Thy long-lost friends beyond the grave 
to mect. p. 13. 
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| To the Yew. 


When fortune smil’d, and nature’s charms _ 


were new, 

1 lov'd to see the oak majestic tower ; 

I lov'd to see the apple's painted flower, 
Bedropt with pencill’d tints of rosy hue. 
Now more I love thee, melancholy Yew, 

Whose still green leaves in solemn si- 

lence wave ; 

Above the peasant’s red unhonour’d 

grave, 

Which oft thou moistenest with the morn- 
ing dew. 

To thee the sad, to thee the weary fly ; 

They rest in peace beneath thy sacred 

gloom, 

Thou sole companion of the lowly tomb ! 
No leaves but thine in pity o’er them sigh. 

Lo! now, to fancy’s gaze, thou seem’st 

to spread 

Thy shadowy boughs to shroud me with 

the dead. p. 17. 


It would be a tedious, and, in all 
probability, an useless task to enter 
into a minute examination of Ley- 
den’s poetry ; and I only would beg 
of the readers of poetry to consult 
the work for themselves, and not 
to abandon the direction of their 
own judgments, But what disposition 
of mind ought a reader to bring to 
the perusal of poetic composition? I 
would not venture so far as Sterne to 
say,—* I would go fifty miles on foot 
to kiss the hand of that man, whose 
generous heart will give up the reins 
of his imagination into his author's 
hands; be pleased, he knows not 
why, and cares not wherefore ;” for 
this is making man a merely passive, 
when he ought to be a rational being. 
Pope speaks with more reason : 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit! as its author writ. 


Now, this is all { wish-—I wish a man 
to sit down in singleness of heart to 
the perusal of poetry. If his feelings, 
hotwithstanding, be seared by an im- 
taoderate love of worldly wealth, or if 
his imagination be polluted by the 
tag of gross pleasures, he will not 

found to be a very adequate judge; 
but if he be feelingly alive to the 
beauties of nature—both animate jand 
inanimate—and if he has attended in 
Some degree to the silent workings of 
his own heart, he will be no incapa- 
ble judge of the most genuine of -all 
Species of poetry—the poetry of truth 
and nature. Yes! will. repeat it— 


if he be alive to the beauties of the. 
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original, he will be able to judge of 
the imitative art; and if he be 

tain from whic try springs—he 
will be competent 
ther the stfeam be pure or adulterat- 
ed. - A reader, such as I have describ- 
ed, will, in my opinion, be able to 
judge of the poetry of Leyden, for it 
is, generally speaking, the poetry of 
truth and nature. From this, indeed, 
must be excepted a few of his shorter 
pieces, and not a few passages in the 
*€ Scenes of Infancy,” where the au- 
thor has endeavoured to work up his 
pictures more with a view te make an 
impression on the mind of his readers, 
than to give vent to those legitimate 
feelings which the original picture 
was calculated to awake in his own 
bosom: that is to say, he has dressed 
his thoughts in that ornate and arti- 
ficialstyle, which is too generally call- 
ed poetic diction, when he ought to 


have ushered them forth in the nak- 
edness and simple dignity of truth. ° 


And so far he is wrong; but no 
human composition can be perfect, 
and there is certainly sufficient evi- 
dence of genius in the writings of 
Leyden to make a candid reader cone 
fess, that the soul of poetry is there. 
To conclude: Let us contemplate 
this aspiring man struggling from the 
shades of his native obscurity—over- 
coming every obstacle—and, at last, 
when the harvest of all his hopes, and 
of the hopes of his countrymen, seem- 
ed lying in full luxurianee before 
him—see him at once cut off by the 
inysterious hand of Providence. Such 
a contemplation will engender a min- 
gled feeling of exultation and sorrow, 
and will undoubtedly dispose every 
r of mind to t an 
fet that has come from the pen of 
the late Dr Leyden. - 
A 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. oa 


MR EDITOR, 


I now transinit to a farther 
portion of my Dialogues ; but before 
embarking your readers again. in 
the stream of disputation, I wish 
them to pause a little on. the position 
with which my last communication 


concluded. It is what I consider as’ 
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the most original and important part 
of all miy speculations, and if I have 
not su in establishing it on ir- 
refragable grounds, I have yet very 
little doubt that it will hereafter be 
completely established by some more 
accurate and profound inguirer. I 
mean my position, that all our belief, 
connected with the system of nature, 
rests on a previous intimation con- 
veyed to us, that there is!a system, 
and, accordingly, that we cannot take 
a step in existence without acting upon 
principles, which, when followed out to 
their clear consequences, infallibly 
land us in pure and perfect theism, 
If I am not greatly mistaken, this 
theory of belief will be found to open 
into yery elevated views of the hu- 
man mind, and of the constant de- 
pendence with which it leans upon 
the Deity. It, indeed, shows us, that 
*« in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being,’—since we cannot think 
a thought or perform an action that 
has not a secret reference to his exist- 
ence, 

I think, too, it will be disco- 
vered, that it is the want of this 
view which forms the great and lead- 
ing defect in Mr Hume's philoso- 
phy. His system hangs much better 
together, and seems to go deeper 
into the human mind, than those of 
the philosophers who have risen to 
oppose him. When they s of 
principles of belief, of which they can 
give no farther account, than that 
they invariably exist in all human 
beings, and which, accordingly, they 
slump uader the vague and general 
name of common sense, they are evi- 
dently not philosophizing—they ex- 
plain nothing ; there is no connecting 
tie by which these different principles 
are linked together, or by which the 
belief in which they all terminate can 
be shown to be one and the same 
thing. Mr Hume comes much nearer 
the point when he speaks of belief as 
a sentiment or feeling arising in cer- 
tain circumstances, and although his 
account of what this sentiment is, is 
extremely defective and inaccurate, 
yet it is pone of account which he 
could not but give, supposing, as he 
did, that there was no principle on 
which it rested at all more rational 
than the mechanical principle of Cus 
tom.or Habit. ‘* All belief of matter 
of fact or real existence (says he) is 
derived merely from some object pre- 


. Sent tothe memory or senses, and a 


[Oct, 
customary conjunction between that 


and some other object ; or, in other 
words, having found in many instances 
that any two kinds of objects, flame 
and heat, snow and cold, have always 
been conjoined together ; if flame or 
snow be presented anew to the senses, 
the mind is carried by custom to 
expect heat or cold, and to je. 
Keve that such a quality does exist, 
and will discover itself upon a nearer 
approach. ‘his belief is the neces. 
sary result of placing the mind in 
such circumstances. It is an opera- 
tion of the soul when we are so situat- 
ed as unavoidable as to feel the pas- 
sion of love, when we receive benetits, 
or hatred when we meet with inju- 
ries.” 

Mr Hume is here just upon the 
verge of the truth, but he has not 
hit it, and has exactly made the same 
blunder in metaphysics, which every 
one is prone to do in common life, 
and which it requires much medita- 
tion and religious thought to correct, 
Our minds have become so habituated 
to the order of things around us, that 
we forget that it is an order or sys- 
tem, and are but too ready to go on 
through life without any of the devout 
sentiments which so beneficent an ar- 
rangement ought constantly to inspire. 
Thus we have got the habit of believing 
without looking back to the foundation 
on which our belief rests, (Mr Hume 
mistakes the habit for the foundation, ) 
and when we do not see that belief is 
invariably the same thing with fazth, 
or opinion founded upon fzith or trust 
in another Being, we naturally come to 
describe this sentiment in the singular 
way in which this philosopher has 
done, that it “ is nothin but a more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady 
conception of an object, than what 
the imagination alone is ever able to 
attain.” I believe Mr Hume’s philo- 
sophy, amidst all its scepticism, is the 
best key which has yet been given to 
the human mind; it unlocks the outer 
courts of the temple—but the ever- 
lasting gates are not thrown open! 
rn gr only the true nature of belie/, 

the foundation on which it ob- 
scurely rests even in the infant mind, 
—and the clouds of “sceptical doubts, 
and “ sceptical solutions of these 
doubts,” are at once dispelled, the 
veil is rent in twain, and the Holy of 
Holies iteelf is disclosed to the pros- 
trate but grateful worshipper ! 
PHILOTHEUS. 
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Additional Illustrations. consistent, lar, systematic. 
They all convey, therefore. the im- 


Since we have come upon this 
view of the subject, (continued Phi- 
lo,) which 1 confess has occupied 
much of my thoughts, it may per- 
haps afford you some entertainment, 
and may be a collateral proof of my 
argument, if I enter a little into 
a few metaphysical niceties which 
seem to be less apprehended than they 
might, in consequence of men over- 
looking this great foundation of all 
belief, the constant perception pos- 
sessed by the human mind, that it 
moves within the sphere of design and 
intelligence. What, for instance, if 
we spend a few words on the famous 
question about the existence of the 
material world ? 

In the name of Heaven, (said Cle- 
anthes,) what can you propose by run- 
ning into an inquiry so obscure, and 
which has brought some very pro- 
found metaphysicians into conclusions 
so remote from common apprehen- 
sion? Perhaps, like Bishop Berkeley, 
you propose to deny the existence of 
matter, with a view of proving, in a 
more spiritual manner than is usually 
resorted to, the existence of God. The 
attempt, however, you must be well 
aware, is dangerous, for when first 
principles of belief are once unhinged, 
the steps by which we arrive at the 
existence of the divine mind soon va- 
nish from our eyes. 

I have no intention (replied Philo) 
to be so sceptical as you imagine. I 
have no doubt of the existence of 
matter, but it is of some consequence, 
in a speculative view, (as agents, the 
inquiry need not be made,) to know 
what we mean when we say there is a 
material world. 

We mean, (said Cleanthes,) that the 
objects which we see and touch ac- 
tually exist. 

What is the proof of their exist- 
ence? (said Philo.) 

Certainly our senses, (replied Cle- 
anthes, 

Our senses (said Philo) only prove 
that we see and feel, but sense can- 
not assure us that there is any thing 
seen or felt. 

_ Perhaps, then, (said Cleanthes,) I 
cannot tell you how the belief comes, 
but we have it, and that is enough. 

But, (said Philo,)'I think I see both 
whence it comes and what itis. All 
our perceptions of the external world 


pression of design, and our minds per= 
ceive this character in them as clearly 
as our senses are impressed with the 
perceptions themselves. It is from 
this character, in fact, that they de« 
rive the aspect and form of reality, 
and that we can distinguish them 
from dreams and imaginations. Were 
there and consistent, 
nothing that bore the impress of order 
and plan in external nature ; did it 
appear for a moment, and then vanish 
from our eyes: instead of being a 
system which assists and promotes our 
views and apprehensions, were it a 
constant source of delusion and un- 
certainty : were these its characters, 
I really do not think we could say it 
had any other existence than we are 
apt to ascribe to a troublesome dream, 
and at present it may have no other 
existence, than as the lofty language 
in which we are addressed by the Su- 
preme Intelligence. 

Not far from Berkeley, however ! 
(said Cleanthes. 

I mean, (replied Philo,) that when 
we say we believe there is an external 
world, our meaning is, we have entire 
trust and confidence about it. Why? 
Because we see it is a system, and 
therefore involves a principle of mind 
upon which we can depend. In fact, 
the word belief means nothing else 
but the feeling of trust. Nobody will 
pretend to say what the material 
world is: of what kind of being or 
substance it consists: or that it is 
any thing more than a somewhat about 
which we have an assurance, and with 
a reference to which we act without 
any kind of distrust: which is more 
than can be said of dreams or reveries. 

I suspect, after all, this is the idea 
which Berkeley meant to express, but 
that he was rather incautious in his 
manner of stating it. He says often that 
he believes there is a material world, 
and that his belief does not differ 
from that which is commonly enter- 
tained. He cannot, indeed, separate 
the object perceived from the act of 
perception. I admit that we have 
an impression of these being distinct. 


things, but I say we should not bave 


this impression, unless our percep 


tions were things and con-— 


sistent. ‘The ordering and arranging 
of our perceptions, we are conscious, 
- doés not proceed from ourselves. It 
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is clearly then the work of another 
mind. e existence, therefore, of a 
Supreme Mind, is constantly im- 
pressed upon us by the scene of 
external existence, and this, I main- 
tain, is at least as certain an impres- 
sion as that of the existence of exter- 
nal objects themselves, although my 
argument goes to prove that it is more 
certain, and that it is in consequence 
only of the begatarity and consistency 
of the material world that any fixed 
impression remains with us of its ac- 
tual existence. According to this 
view, therefore, we perceive that mind 
exists, before we have any steady be- 
lief of the existence of matter, and 
our belief of the existence of matter 
is little else but a sentiment of trust 
in that Mind by which it is ordered 
and arranged. 

I do not mean to say, Philo, (said 
Cleanthes,) that in these opinions 
there is no truth, but you do not seem 
to have made them out quite to your 
own satisfaction ; and, therefore, I 
think you may as well come down to 
more level ground. 

My wish was to show, with Berke- 
ley, (replied Philo,) that, properly 
speaking, there is no system of nature 
which can afford the slightest pretext 
for materialism. If he goes too far in 
saying, mind is the whole, I think 
I am justified in saying, that it is ow- 
ing only to the order produced by 
Mind shat we have any steady belief 
of the existence of such a thing as 
Matter. I willingly, however, leave 
this tion, as I am ready to ac- 
knowledge to you tliat I have. not 
quite satisfied“ myself respecting its, 
solidity. — 

There is another speculation, how- 
ever, which amounts pretty nearly to 
the same thing, and which, I believe, 
may be made more level to our 
prehension. Let our belief of the ex- 
istence of matter come asit may ; and 
if you will, let it rest upon its own 
foundation, and not 5 ay any adven- 
titious support from the concomitant 
perception of the existence of mind : 
still, I say, that matter cannot be pre- 
sented to us, without bringing along 
with it the traces of design and in- 
telligence. 

Do I rightly understand you? (said 
Cleanthes.) I admit, that an orderly 
world, such as we inhabit, bears the 
constant indications of design upon its 
countenance ; but you surely do not. 


[Oct. 
mean to say that this.is the case with 
matter considered abstractedly from 
the system into which we see jt 
thrown. 
An orderly world (said Philo) is 
an evidence not merely of design, but 
of exquisite wisdom: but I wish to 
ursue materialism to the fountain. 
ead, and to show that matter cannot 
exist in any form without bearing 
some indications of intelligence. Can 
matter exist without form? What is 


form but an order of existence, a mode 


of being suited to. something, to the 
faculties, for instance, of a perci- 
ee ? Matter imperceptible to every 

ing can scarcely be said to exist. 
You cannot suppose an atom so fine, 
but you may conceive an eye capable 
of taking it in. Now, there must be 
a relation between the eye and the 
atom. This relation is something 


adapted, sorted, regulated, designed. ° 


Take the system of Epicurus: con; 
ceive innumerable atoms rushing 
through infinite space. No single 
atom can exist without some adapta- 
tion of parts, (if an atom has parts, 
if it has none it is nothing, ) an adap- 
tation which suits it better than any 
other. Whence did it get these? 1s 
not intelligence apparent in: the for- 
mation of an atom as well as of a 
system? Then take different atoms in 


their corporate form, uniting together 


and making something, no matter 
what, something as rude as you will: 
whatever it is, there must be a prin- 
ciple of order in it, a coherency of 
parts, harmony of some kind or other: 
and you will find, if you examine 
these ideas, design and intelligence 
larking at the bottom of them. Poets 
speak of a chaos, but, it is evident, that 
is a supposition merely poetical, or 
rather it.js one which the human 
mind cannot make. It is a a 
tion of contradictions, Wherever the 
is matter at all, there must be order 
of some kind or other. It may seem 
to be order without any purpose, and 
so can scarcely be called design. Yet 
order implies the operation of mind. 
Thus, you see, Pamphilus, that I find 

er orms stallization, 
but in the most inartificial 
of material bodies. c 

I have been so often disgusted (said 
I) with materialism, and have seen 
so much of it among the contine 


philosophers, that T am. really not at 
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1920.7] 
all disposed to engage in its defence. 
Your former scepticism on the subject 
of religion I could endure: there was 
modesty and hesitation in it, but the 
abominable self-sufficiency with which 
these people vent abroad their cold« 
blooded systems of atheism is so hate- 
ful to any man who ever heard any 
thing better, that I always looked upon 
it with the most perfect antipathy, 
and I shall be very happy to see you 

tear up materialism by the roots. 
I believe (said Philo) every sys- 

tem of materialism is founded on a 
mistaken application to matter, of 
ideas which belong to mind only, and 
on supposing qualities in matter which 
it does not possess. They all rise 
trom want of attention to that early 
and constant impression of the exist- 
ence of order and design in nature 
which the mind of man receives in its 
first opening, and from applying to 
matter itself those conceptions which 
it is merely the means of conveying to 
the mind. Every thing in nature 
proceeds on a plan, and there is not a 
human being in existence to whom the 
great outlines of the plan are not ap- 
parent ; but if we forget that the idea 
of a plan necessarily implies mind or 
intelligence, we must look in the plan 
itself for some unintelligent principle 
by which it is carried on. It is then 
We begin to talk of the powers of na- 
ture, and the necessary concatenation 
of causes and effects, and similar ex- 
pressions of that kind, which, when 
applied to the material system, are in 
reality words without meaning. 

_ This whole subject (said Cleanthes) 
lies under a very considerable degree 
of embarrassment, and it would be of 
much consequence for the elucidation 
of our present inquiry, if the relation 
of Couse and Effect were placed upon 
4 right footing. | 

I will let you know (said Philo) 
what are my views on the subject, but 
1 must first premise, that the proofs 
tor the existence of God, which I have 
already stated, are independent of all 
speculations on the nature of that re- 
lation. We read design upon the face 

the universe, previously to all con- 
templation of design as a cause, and 
the universe as an effect. The uni- 
verse is rather as it were a mirror 
which reflects the face of Divine Intel- 
ligence, and our belief that it is caus- 
ed or produced by. the Divine Mind 
seems to be on after consideration. 
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The plan of things exhibits the exist- 
ence of mind before we reflect that 
mind was the principle which gave a 
real being to the things planned. 
Suppose, then, the relation of cause 
and effect were found to be imagina- 
ry, or to be no tie among events them< 
selves, but merely a feeling produced 
by custom in the mind in consequence 
of its constantly perceiving the same 
events in the same succession: Sup- 
pose, I say, the notion of causation in 
the Deity were removed by such a 
speculation, still the universe would 
prove his existence, in like manner as 
a mirror proves the existence of the 
object which it reflects. 

The kind of sceptical attempt, 
therefore, which was made in this 
country to throw doubts upon the ex- 
istence of God, by showing that it is 
merely custom or experience which 
establishes the relation of cause and 
effect, and nothing in the reason of 
things, must fall to the ground; be- 
cause, whether God is the cause of 
the universe or not, or whether or no 
the universe has a cause, we still read 
his existence from the universe, in the 
same way as a book proves the exist- 
ence of the mind of the author, even 
although you could possibly separate 
the notion of his being the author 
from that of the intelligence which 
the book exhibits. 

The error prevalent in systems of 
materialism, again, is the reverse of 
this sceptical notion. ‘The materialist 
proceeds on the maxim, that every ef- 
tect must have a cause; he thinks he 
finds the cause of every effect in na- 
ture, and having found. the cause, he 
finds all that is necessary, all that 
must be had, and, accordingly, he is 
satisfied, without having recourse to 
the éxistence of mind as the supreme 
cause of all. I might in like manner 
say to the materialist, prove as you 
will that mind need not be resorted 
to as the cause of natural appearances, 
still these appearances prove to me 
the existence of mind as infallibly as 

our words and actions prove you to 
an intelligent being. When I be- 
lieve you to be an intelligent being, I 
do not speculate upon the priaciple of 
intelligence being the cause of your 
actions, but I read in them, as in a 
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verse then, make its cause what you 
will, still I read intelligence in it, and 
this is sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of Deity. 

The system of materialism, however, 
it is evident, is a very low and earth- 
}y system, and argues a great want of 
philosophical penetration. The slight- 
est attention to natural successions of 
events must cunvince us, that although 
they are regular and constant, they 
are still quite arbitrary, and might be 
conceived to be in every respect the 
reverse of what they are. We can 
discover no necessity whatever, that 
heat should be the consequence of 
fire, or cold of ice. Why should a 
round body in the Heavens called the 
Sun necessarily emit light and heat? 
No investigation of philosophy, how- 
ever profound, can possibly discover 
any necessary connection between any 
two events in nature. Philosophy in 
the investigation of causes does no- 
thing more than trace out those cir- 
cumstances in nature which invaria- 
bly precede others, and exhibits them 
divested of accidental circumstances 
which may occur in particular in- 
stances. When it has found out a 
leading general fact, it then farther 
examines whether this fact, if sup- 
posed to precede other facts, will ac- 
count for them, by which is meant, 
will be the rule or measure of their 
a nees. Thus, it is discovered, 

at a body falling to the ground in- 
creases its velocity according to a ee 
terminate rtion as it approaches 
the is a bat we 
can discover no sort of necessary con- 
nection between the body called a 
stone, and this principle of gravity 
which regulates its descent. For any 
thing we know to the contrary, the 
stone might exist without the gravity. 
If thrown into the air it aight pees 
ceed for ever upwards, or it might va- 
nish inte smoke, or any thing might 
happen to it as well as what does hap- 
pen. There may be some more gene- 
ral fact which may account for this 
principle, something, the previous 
supposition of which will explain all 
the operation of gravity ; but in the 
meantims, the discovery of this prin- 
ciple is a very important one, since 
the motions of the heavenly bodies 
— exactly with the supposition of 

is being the law which regulates 
them. But is it not clear that this 
discovery is the discovery of nothing 


COct, 
else but a manner of roy in 
ture? of an order of things which 
seems quite arbitrary, and might be 
the reverse of what it is without any 
absurdity in the supposition? In in. 
uiries into natural phenomena, 
erefore, we never discover why they 
must exhibit such or such appear- 
ances ; at least we never make an ul. 
timate discovery of that kind. We 
= discover, that admitting such and 
such previous appearances, others will 
follow of course, but the first admis- 
sions are entirely gratuitous, and have 
no necessity in the nature of things. 
Philosophy is nothing more than the 
science of the order of nature, and of 
the methods observed in its opera- 
tions. There is no more necessity in 
any thing which it discovers, than 
there is that the sentence which I am 
now king should have followed 
that which went before it. 

So far, then, (said Cleanthes,) you 
agree with the sceptical opinion about 
cause and effect, that there is no ne- 
cessary connection between them. 

None (replied Philo) between those 
things which are called causes and 
effects in the system of nature. 

Where, then, do you find this rela- 
tion ? (said Cleanthes.) 

I cannot well tell you (said he) 
where I find necessary connection, but 
I think I can easily point out to you 
2 connection sufficiently strong to 
build this relation upon. What say 
you to the connection between voli- 
tion and its consequences? I know 
the effects of will are said to be arbi- 
trary as well as any thing else. | 
may will a thing this moment which 
may not take place, although, perhaps, 
it would have taken place the moment 
before. My hand may be suddenly 
palsied, and may not follow my voli- 
tion when I determine to move 11; 
yet, whenever I do move my hand, in 
consequence of volition, I am con- 
scious that the motion proceeded from 
the will, and would not have been 
without the will. “The volition here 
was more than a precedent event,— 
was an event, without which, the other 
would not have’ been,—and out of 
which, if I may so , it was; and 
this is all that is meant by the word 
cause.” 

I cannot think, (said Cleanthes,) 


“© See a short essay on. Cause and Rftct, 
in our Number for last December. 
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that, by this explanation, you account 
sufficiently for the impression on our 
minds, that every event must ‘have a 
cause: You leave the connection too 
loose. 

You will observe, (said Philo,) that 
you cannot show me any event which 
does not occur in nature; but there 
is a constant impression on the mind 
of man that nature is a scheme; there- 
tore, every event is part of the scheme: 
ascheme or plan supposes a mind: 
we cannot conceive a mind devoid of 
volition: every event, then, in na- 
tme, is an effect of the volition of 
mind. If you could imagine a chaos, 
which I believe to be an impossible 
supposition, then you might also 
imagine events,—changes to take place 
without causes. It is the circum- 
stance of design in nature which 
proves that there is a real bond of 
connection between cause and effect,— 
that every change must have a cause, 
that is, must proceed from the voli- 
tion of mind. Materialism, then, is 
altogether built on a wrong applica- 
tion of words. Power means nothing 
else but will accomplishing its end, 
and we cannot conceive causation in- 
dependently of volition. The powers 
of nature, and the necessary concate- 
nation of natural causes and effects, 
are mere words without meaning. 

I hope, Philo, (said Cleantheg ) that 

you have now done with your meta- 
physical niceties, as you call them; 
for, to tell you the truth, I am getting 
a little wearied of them. 
_ Nay, Cleanthes, (said Philo,) this 
is searcely fair,—you led me into the 
last speculation on cause and effect 
yourself, and, in pity to my audience, 
i have been rather more hasty upon 
it, and have left more to be supplied 
by their own reflections than was quite 
loing justice to my cause, and yet you 
are the first to complain of the effect. 
1 will, however, put an end to these 
discussions, if you will permit me to 
Say a few words on another point 
which seemed to confuse our ideas a 
little ou the outset of our inquiry—I 
inean on the grounds of all argument 
from Experience and Analogy. 

I repeat, then, that the fowndation 
of this argument can never be custom 
or a mere association of ideas: in- 
deed, I believe, thing which 
character of reanon, has its 
oundation in some original percep~ 

tion of the understanding, and it is 


never a — account of any na- 
tural process, in the discovery of 
truth, to say we are carried to it by a 
mere arbitrary association,—by the 
relations of resemblance or contiguity 
in place or time,—or by the force of 
custom in rivetting any particular 
chain of ideas upon the mind. Ima- 
gination is the field in which associa- 
tions prevail,—not reason; and al- 
though habit may make imaginations 
appear reasonable, yet, I believe, every 

ing which nature gives that charac- 
ter to, must rest upon a firmer basis. 
Let us then examine facts. What 
we have commonly experienced to 
take place, we expect will take place 
again ; and those events which are si- 
milar to others formerly experienced, 
or bearing upon other appearances in 
nature, we think much more proba- 
ble than those which are entirely in- 
sulated and unlike any thing else. 
We constantly expect that fire will 
burn, and that the sun will rise every 
morning ; and we think it more pro- 
bable that the planets, like this earth, 
have inhabitants, than that they are 
vast bodies totally useless in creation. 
To resolve these views of the mind 
into the mechanical influence of cus- 
tom, seems, as I say, very unsatisfac- 
tory. I do not see how custom should 
be the ground of any opinion. From 
the custom of seeing fire at all times 
burn, and the sun rising eyery day, I 
can conceive that the idea of fire 
should never occur to me without the 
idea of burning, or of the sun with- 
out the idea of its rising. But I do 
not see how the opinion should hence 
be generated that, as a fact, fire will 
always burn, and that the sun will 
continue daily to rise. 

If such an aceount of this process 
of mind be unsatisfactory, it seems to 
me an unphilosophical one to aseribe 
all these convictions of the under 
standing to particular instinets. There 
seems a kind of reasoning in the opi- 
nions that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
and that the planets are inhabited,— 
a sort of ressoning which is stronger 
in the one case than in the other; and 
if any principle ean be found which 
will form a basis for all these reason- 
ings from experience and analogy, it 
seems much more philosophical to 
rest them u it, than to suppose 
different shades of imstinet | 
to. every variety of opinion and beliet. 
Now, to me it =" that the early 
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impression of order and design in na- 


ture which the mind, I believe, is ori- 


ginally prepared to receive, and which — 


it cannot continue — existence 
without receiying,.is that very prin- 
ciple of which we are in search, and 
trom which all the different reason- 
ings of experience and analogy flow 
with the most natural precision. How 
soon do we perceive that the regular 
rising of the sun is a part of the plan 
of nature! and with what firm de- 

ndance and assurance 

the dail sppearance that glo- 
rious fret ti ! In like manner, 
whatever we see constantly happen, 
and of which, hag we see yd uses, 
the purposes, the intention, that we 
ex -" will happen again. It is like 
at a clock. As it has shown 
the hours to-day, we reason that the 
artist intended it should show the 
hours to-morrow. When we have 
not an opportunity of knowing facts, 
we then form probable conjectures. 
In different parts of the same plan, 
probably the designer carries through 
something of the same mind. This 
is reasoning from Analogy, which may 
be more or less strong, according to 
circumstances, Reasoning from known 
facts, again, we call reasoning from 
Experience. 

But as I have tired you, Cleanthes, 
with these speculations, I. will only 
remark farther,—that the proof of 
the existence of God must rest on a 
much firmer basis, than on any analo- 
gical argument from a similarity in 
the works of nature to the works of 
man, if all arguments from analogy 
rest on the previous supposition of a 
plan or design in nature, which is, in 
fact, presupposing the existence of 
God. It would be more philosophi- 
cal to suppose, that our belief of the 
existence of reason and intelligence in 
other men is derived from an analogi- 
cal argument ; because ourselves and 
others are parts, and similar parts, of 
ene plan of nature, and, ore, 
there, in fact, does lie an 
here,—alth », I doubt not, our 
perception or knowledge of the exist- 
ence of intelligence in each other is an 
original perception of the human un- 
derstanding... . 

am much gratified, Philo, (said I,) 
with the lights which you have thrown 


upon this ment ; I think 
there is some of certainty still 
wanting, and your manner of reading 


COct. 
design, as you call it, does not 
quite infallible. I wish there ~~ 
some force in the argument @ prior; 
or that it were more level to my un. 
derstanding. 

There is, in fact, no great need for 
it, (replied Philo.) Slight indica. 
tions of design may not produce per- 
fect assurance ; but where they are 
accumulated without all bounds or 
measure, I see not that there can be 
room for a doubt. I have said, that 
even the atoms of Epicurus would 
suggest to the mind some notion of 
intention ; how then can we hesitate 
in the conclusion, where the object of 
our contemplation is a world ? 

The fact is, Pamphilus, ‘that the 
immensity of the object somewhat 
embarrasses us. I cannot hesitate a 
moment in the belief that you are 

of because there 
is here a rapi pathy between us, 
and I ieeea quick conception of the 
similarity between your mind and 
my own. But the Mind which I read 
in nature all my thoughts 
and apprehensions, and while I can 
have no doubt of its existence, I am 
lost in admiration and astonishment 
when I contemplate it. This kind of 
feeling, perhaps, sometimes re-acts 
upon our perception of the evidence, 
and produces a species of confusion and 
uncertainty. Let us then, Pamphi- 
lus, contract the dimensions of this 
prodigious object. Let us suppose 
the World to be a magnificent house, 
and that we have, from the first mo- 
ments of our recollection, been the 
inmates of a splendid palace. Let us 
suppose that we have found the rooms 
sumptuously adorned, clothes pro- 
vided for us, beds in our apartments, 
and every useful or elegant article of 
furniture. Ata certain hour of the 
day a table is introduced by invisible 
hands, supplied with every costly kind 
of food. I.amps, suspended from the 
ceilings, burn with tual fire. 
Eyery thing is conducted with the 
same order, as if the master of 
house were to appear, and the servants 
were visibly employed. _Is it possible, 
on this supposition, that we sho 
doubt there was a master of the house, 
some one who had p it for us, 
and who; unknown to us, superiD- 
tended it? O Pamphilus, is mot the 
World such-a house, and can it be 
without a Master ? 

 € Tobe continued.) 
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CONTINUA TION OF REMARKS ON THE 
POETRY OF KEATS. a 


Lamia is the poem in which, in 
Mr Keats’s second volume, the great- 
est fancy is displayed. It is more in 
the style of the Endymion, and we 
shall therefore forbear quoting from 
it, excepting only three lines, which, 
for the imagination contained in them, 
and the beauty with which they are 
executed, have seldom been equalled: 
the poet is speaking of a palace built 
by the magic power of Lamia. 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 

Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 

Throughout, as fearful the whole charm 
might fade. p. 34. 


“ Tsabella, or the Pot of Basil,” is 
a story from Boccaccio, and is the 
same as was given to the public some- 
time ago by Mr Barry Cornwall, un- 
der the tithe of “ A Sicilian Story.” 
We can safely recommend “ Isabella” 
as eminently beautiful. What can 
be sweeter than this? The days pass 
sadly, 


Until sweet Zsubella’s untouched check 

Fell sick within the rose’s just domain, 

Fell thin as a young mother’s, who doth 
seek 


By every lull to cool her infant's pain. - 

The progress of the love of Loren- 
z0 and Isabella is told in this delight- 


ful manner. 


With every morn their love grew tenderer, 

With every eve deeper and tenderer still ; 

He might not in house, field, or garden 
stir, 


And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To het, than noise of trees or hidden 


Her lute-s <i gave an echo of his name, 
She spoilt her half-done broidery with the 
same. 


He knew whose gentle hand, was at, the 
Before the door had given her to hiseyes ; 
And from her he would 
cate 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies; 
And constant as her vesperswauld he watch, 
Because her face was tuyn’d to the same 
And with sick longing all the night out- 
To hear her marning-step upon the stair. 
oy 
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A — month of May in this sad. 
plight 

Made theiz cheeks by, the beeak:of 
une : 


The brothers of Isabella discover. 
that their sister loves Lorenzo :. they 
entice him to a forest, and murder 
and bury him: his ghost appears to 
Isabella, who seeks the y, and 
cutting off the head, buries it beneath. 
a pot of Basil, which she waters with 
her tears. There are some terms in 
this poem which Mr Keats inflicts 
upon the brothers of Isabella, which 
we think in bad taste. He calls them 
** money-bags,” “ ledger-men,” &c. 
which injures, in some respect, this 
delightful story. Mr K. indeed, him- 
self seems to have some doubts of this, 
and in the following beautiful stanzas 
intreats the forgiveness of his master. 
They are enough, to say the least, to 
wipe away the sin committed. 


O eloquent and fam’d Boccaccio ! 
Of thee we now should ask forgiving. 
boon, 

And of thy spicy myrtles as they blow, 
And of thy roses amorous of the moon, 
And of thy lilies, that do paler grow 

Now they can no more hear thy ghit- 
tern's tune, 
For venturing syllables that ill beseem 
The quiet glooms of such a piteous theme. 


Grant thou a pardon here, and then the 
tale 


Shall move on soberly, as it is meet ; 
There is no other crime, no mad assail 
To make old prose in modern rhyme 
more sweet : 


But it is done—succeed the verse or fail— 


To honour thee, and thy gone spirit greet ; 


To stead thee as a verse in English tongue, 
An echo of thee in the north-wind sung. 
pp. 58, 59. 


What a beautiful picture might not 
Stothard make from the following ex- 
quisite stanza ? 


And as he to the court-yard pass’d along, 
Each third step did he pause, and 
ten’d oft 
If he could hear his Jady’s matin-song, __ 
Or the light whisper of her footstep soft ; 
And as he thus over his passion hung, _ 
He heard a laugh full musical 3; 
When, looking up, he saw her features 
bright 
Smile through an in-door lattige, all de- 
‘ light. p- 61. | 
Isabella, as we have said, byries the 


head-of the lover. in, the pot of Basil; 


and weeps over it continually, 
ar 
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Still is the burthen sung— 
To steal my Basil-pot away from me !”” 


we 
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ings, 
ben, A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of 


And she forgot the dells where water run, 


And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze ; 


She had no knowledge when the day was 


done, 
And the new morn she saw not: but in 


peace 
Huug over her sweet Basil evermore, 


p- 75. 
The brothers, discovering at last 


the cause of her grief, take the Basil- 
bv: away: she having nothing then 


to eonhitie her, pines and dies. 


Piteous she look’d on dead and senseless 


things, 
Asking for her lost Basil amorously ; 


And with melodious chuckle in the strings 


Of her lorn voice, she oftentimes would 


cry 
After the Pilgrim in his wanderings, 


To ask him where her Basil was; and 
why 


“ To sjgal my Basil-pot away from me.” 
And so she pined, and so she died forlorn, 


Imploring for her Basil to the last. 


No heart was there in Florence but did 


mourn 
In pity of her love, so overcast. 


And a sad ditty of this story born 


From mouth to mouth through all the 
country pass’d : 
—** O cruelty, 


p- 80. 
“The “ Eve of St Agnes” wae 


merely of one scene. Porph 
g cavalier, is in love with, 


ved by Madeline ; he enters her 


chamber on the eve of ‘St Agnes, when 
she is dreaming of him under the sup- 
posed influence of the Saint. He per- 
suades her to fly with him. We have 
only room for the following stanzas, 
which will speak for themselves suf- 
ficiently. 


A high an thes 


arlarided with earven imag'ties 
ruits, — flowers, and bunches of 


Abd diamonded with panes’ of “quaint 


queens and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 
boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 


prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her _ a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, Se heaven : — Porphyro 
grew faint : 


She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 


mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers 
done, 


Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she 


frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice; by de- 


grees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her 
knees : 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive aieone she dreams awake, and 


tn ney, fair St Agnes in her bed, 


But dares not look behind, or all the charm 


is fled. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest, 

oe wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 

Until. the poppied warmth of sleep op- 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued a- 
Flown, like a though 
2 ike a thought, until the morrow- 
ays 

Blissfully haven’d both from joy and 

Clan Tike mil where swart Payn- 


ims pray ; 
Blinded alike ‘from sunshine and from 
tain, 


though should shite 


bud again. 
Stol’n to this paradise, 


Po gazed upon her empty dress, 
to her bbrenthang,’ if it 


chanced 


_ To wake into-« slumberous tenderness ; 


he heard, that sninute did 
e 


device, And ‘breath’ himself: ‘thé’ from the 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, ttepty 

Ae ht ee Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And'over the carpet, silent, stept, 


in "mong thousand he. And "tween the curtains peep’d, Where, 


And she forgot the stars, the moon, and And twilight saints, and dim emblagoy. 
25 ; 
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Amongst the minor poems we pre- 
fer the “‘ Ode to the Nightingale.” 
Indeed, we are inclined to prefer it 
beyond every other poem in the book ; 
but let the reader judge. The third 
and seventh stanzas have a charm for 
us which we should find it difficult to 
explain. We have read this ode over 

over again, and every time with 
increased delight. 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved 
earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun- 
burnt mirth ! 
@ for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippo- 
crene, 
= beaded bubbles winking at the 
rim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world 
unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the fo- 
rest dim : 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never 
known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
uth, Tie where men sit and hear each other 


Where ey ie a few, sad, last grey 


Where. foul grows pale, and spectre- 
thin, and 
Where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow 
And leaden-eyed 
Whee r lustrous 


eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to- 
morrow. 


Away ! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless of 
er the dull brain perplexes and 


Areal wie with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne, 
Cluster’ around by all her starry 
aot But here there is no light, 
Save -what from heaven’ is’ with the 
breezes blown 


canaot age what flowers are at my feet, 
incense. bangs,upon the 
in, A, guess. each 


the; seasonable month endows 
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The grass the thicket, and the fruit-tve 


White ba hawthorn, and the pastoral eglan- 
tine ; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 
wine, 
The murmurous haunt of og on 
summer eves. 


Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time, 
Ihave been half in love with easeful 
Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused 
rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
a more than ever seems it rich to 
e, 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
While thou art pouring forth Pia 
abroad 


In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

I hear this passing night was 


In by emperor and town: 
Perhaps the same song that found a 


Three the sad heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in lands 
lorn. 108111. 7 


As our object is rather to let Mr 
Keats's verses be seen in justification 
of themselves, than to insist upon their 
positive beauty, we shall quote 


of another of the minor poems. It.is 


entitled ‘‘ Robin Hood,” whose days, 
the poet says, “ are gone away. 


Gone, the merry morris din ; ce 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw’ 
Idling in the 
All are gone away @ 

And if Robin should Byer 
Sudden from his turfed grave, 
And if Marian should ha iow’ 
Once again her forest 
She would weep, ahd he craze 3 
He would yon, for all his oaks, 

Fall’n beneath the dock strokes, 

“Have rotted on 
She would weep that h 
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CEN, 


By bar heavie sleep. cosen of death, 
Plat on the ground, and cs ony store: 


vast shade m midst 
brightness,” is very fine ; the 
preceding part of it, 

Golden his hair of short Numidian ar!, 


Regal his shape majestic, 


AND ENDYMION. 


grew.” 


skies, 
She kisses tis closed eves, 
His small vermthon mouth, and 
fair, 
And dives amidst the tangles of his har : 
But he, the senseless youth, lies saill de 
Shines forth, as the” the queen had pewet 
to bless 
The sleeper with a distant consciousness, 
That then the radiant Dian deigned » =? 
and show’r sweets nectafean 


bi 


And prospects to the eternal skies, 

With sounds, ike usic in our ears— 

Low songs, like we beard in earher 
years, 

With just enough of life to dream, 25! 
save 

The heart from withering in the cold cel 


ow 


So it is: wer let cing. works of almest amy vert 
Pes Heme w tte - 

| w che archer keer ! 

And che borse be rode 
max Mamas, Plays after with the bey - 
Thowgt thei have barred by, (Such as youthful poets cream) 
Let ws two a Ts. Russ. abvet mese a: 
pe 135, = and sky-bher Sewers, whe 
The ade to “ Fancy.” andthe ade 
| Autumn,” also have great merit. Of oot, which 
backs fi a like quite so well, om the whole, 33 For ages there like forest kings, 
ae Ae some others; yet there is am air Of Branch out above the shrubs and me 
| striking makner. Yet, when che wind waves chet 
locks, they sgh 
Deep im the shady sadmess of a vale Methinks over ther own 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of Below, and fremting the word. 
| Far from the fiery noom, and eve’s ome star, upen the sum and softer sines, 
Sat grey-hair’d Saturs. quiet as stone, that love-hrunted place of 
as the silence rownd about bis lair; Which Milton painted, with fs 
Forest on tore hung about hs head green, 
| Like deud on deud. p 14% And Sower-enamelled sward, and 
a im the old poem called the thes. 
“ Mirror for Magistrates,” “Tis there pale Diam comes te be: 
Stoopmme ftom ber Bright home amids 
| and also of another ime in Chaucer. 
a a The picture of Thea, in p. 147, is 
very beautiful, and the effect of a 
—. » tree word (it is where Ssturn is deploring 
the loss of his Kingdom) is civen with 4 
Where is ancther chaos? where? That 
The description, too, of Hyperion, 
ia 4 Full of divanest dreams apd fancies deep. 

Wah a of love ing before our 

| ‘ is net like Mr Keats, but like Milten. 

Upon the whole, we have felt great 
pleasure from the perusal of Mr Keats's 

; them te our readers, as—not faultless 

books indeed,—but as containing, per- 

: haps,.a3 much absolute poetry as the 


BESPSECTING TRE 
er COMNUNICAT~ 
A GENTLIBMAN SESIDENT ON 


SPOT. 
may in shape be bed as 


deprived ef ts apex, and 
with are two souares with py- 
eal rows, attached ta the 
af what coma The comical building 
melf 147 Ret hagh, and Sur 
moumtal by am earthen vessel af 
2 &et, and ower ¢ by a wheel of 14 
tasking a total of 131 fet. The 
woe deaght of the square mext adjon- 
ag the the wheel is 10S fet, 
snd ef the one beyend $i Ret. These 
mak: the most conspicmeas 

sacc, Dat within the square inciusure 
wa whach they stand are several simi- 
wc smaller bulk The Temple 
stands on a small sand hall about half 
3 make from the sea, and traditien says 
that its oundamen is sunk Wa 
t@ the heaght ot the buikding 
be ground. Clese to it a smaller 
is shown, 


preserved 1 
pic, it is said to have been erected 
bout G20 years age, or about A. 
Liss. As this isa moderate 


450 years older, 
perhaps, in the absence of other 
be sanstied with this date. Ofcourse, 
have been wor. 

pped at this place many thou- 
sand years before ths 
present Tem 


oud bemee ali sects chegmeni thes Tees 
ple. Talking w 2 mative om the sud 
pect of the extreme urhiness 


Met 


of the 

rdels, be ex hom 

“ Row,” said be, = 

all the people, and keep them 

order, were he not ef so tertile am 

Jagumath bere worshipped 
ef whose homes 
3 to de preserved im the 
the mondh ef Assur, 2 mew is 
tamed. Search is made by the 
through the rests Nr the neem 
tee, which to be 
said to be Mund with a hmp berai 
under it, and guarded by a make, 2 
that no bird or animal ever rests 
it. When the image is made, the 
carpenter hes bis eves Blinded by 
ven cloths, and the bene af Krishna, 
which is said to be inclesed im a cam 
ket, is transferred ftom the threat of 
the ole to that of the new image. The 
carpenter commenty died as soon a 
the work was com ne one 
would refuse sp heneurable a death. 
However, this dying seems now to 
have fallen into disusn The old 
image is buried in an inclesure near 
the nerth gate of the Temple, which 
is said to be guarded by a smake with 
seven heads, and where nobody ever 
gdes except whem am image is to be 

The present idol was made 
im 


On the second day of the first new 
moon after the month of Assaur, the 
great festival of the Ruthjattra (chee 
riot) Commences. The three idols 
Jaganath, Bulbuddur, and Seobad- 
hra, are then t from the ‘Tem- 
ple and placed on the chariots to ‘be 
conveyed to the Goondeecheh baree ar 
garden, about a mile from the Tem- 
ple, where, in comsequence of an & 


Stamdling,, ‘with the Majeh 
domun, Jagannath is engaged to pay a 
visit of seven days every year. The 
ruth or car, called Nundeeghose, on 
which he travels is thi ix feet in 


wet below the great ome, and said 
de om the original level af the pre- 
| 
other deities within the outer wall 
ibe appearance of the three prin- 
eluet of them, is disgusting im the ex- ce = 
treme, but they have been already pole i i 
descnbed with sufficient accuracy, height, and es much in and 
especially in the ‘Sth welume of the breadth. It has sixteen w each -— a 
| Asiatic Researches, where is a very six feet in diameter, and with sixteen Ve 
ingemous and partly just explanation spokes. The other cars‘heve fourteen 
have assumed ; dle and twelve wheels, and few 
riving it the character of the lower. Six repes, each 160 fet tong, 
mystical O'm; the sound net.to Be are employed -to pall each of them, 
ing by a Bramin. and with Women 
by all Hindoos, Jaganath ts in good humour he moves 
\ 
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on tolerably well, all things consider- 
ed. Ifout of humour, however, it is 
said the utmost exertion of 1000 men 
will not stir him..-In this case some 
stop is doubtless applied to one of the 
wheels, which may be done without 
its being obvious: When it occurs, 
one of the attendant priests throws 
himself on his back before the idol, 
and beats rapidly with the soles of 
his feet on: the platform, the le 
shout, and for a second or two before 
the enormous mass: advances, — 
joint in it seems to creak. The crowd, 
the clamour, and the enormity of the 
machine, are not without; an effect 
somewhat imposing, The cars are 
decorated with broad and other cloths 
of the most gaudy colours, and as is 
not unusual in such shows, there is a 
a mixture of meanness and finery. 

hese are, perbaps, the only cars in 
the country on which are no indecent 
paintings, hut the indecencies exhi- 

ited by the priests in front of the 
idol, and before all the people, are in- 
finitely more horrid than has ever 
hitherto been stated. They are, in- 
deed, not ofa nature even to be hinted 
at». The distance of the en from 
the Rouge is above a mile, and the 
cars y travel it in three or four 


days. 

The number of pilgrims who visit 
the Temple fluctuates extremely in 
different years, as the great festivals 
happen at lucky or unlucky periods, 
as the weather is fine or the reverse, 
and as the countries around are quiet 
or disturbed. During the first two 
or three years of the English govern- 
ment no duty was exacted ‘at. the 
Temple, and the number of pilgrims 
was. greater than ever was known. 
Since the imposition of the tax the 
number has much diminished, but it 
may be doubted whether they ever 
amounted to the million and more at 
which, with a little Oriental exagge- 
ration, they have been computed. On 
asking a native who had some means 
of knowing, to state how many pil- 
grims attended at the festival of the 
ruth juttra, he observed, that “‘ where 
luks (hundreds of thousands) of peo- 
ple would not be missed, the number 
cannot be known.” 
. It appears, however, from official 
accounts, “* that the number of* taxed 


Wider Analysis” of 
Bengal Regulations; Vol. 111. Pp. 223. 


COct 

ilgrims at the Asnanand Ruth jattras, 
May and June 1814, was 
and the gross tions for the year 
ending 30th April 1815 was S*. R* 
1,35,667, (or L. 16,958.) This, how. 
ever, is consi ly more. than ever 
was known to be realized, excepting 
in this year ; and from the same au. 
thor, it appears that the number of 
pilgrims assembled at the same festi- 
vals in 1815 was only 5444. From 
the [st May 1817 to the 30th April 
1818 the total number was 66,605, of 
which 32,831 were exempted from 
the tax, and in the subsequent year 
the number payi the. tax was 
46,676. These two latter years were 
both extremely unfavourable, owing 
to some alarming disturbances in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple, but 
again at the two principal festivals the 
number paying the tax have amount- 
ed to 71,672. Upon the whole, per- 
haps, the total number of pilgrims 
within, the year fluctuates. between 
60,000 and 150,000, about two-thirds 
of whom attend within two months, 
viz. at the principal festivals of the 
Asnan and Ruth jattra. 

town among the pilgrims in six wee 
from the 26th May, when 71,672 at- 
tended, was 315. Rice sold. at the 
same period at the moderate price of 
30 seers per rupee, or about one-half 
penny per pound... 

Pilgtims come to this ‘Temple from 
the Dekkan, Guzerat, Cashmere, Ny- 
pal, and Assam, and all the intervyen- 
ing country.. There are several thou- 
sand priests attached to the Temple, 
a considerable number of whom have 
agents whom they dispatch to collect 

ilgrims, and, conduct. them. to .the 

emple. Since the imposition.of the 
duty, some is remarked in the 
class of pilgrims from those, who. fre- 
quented the. Temple under the. pre- 
ceding native government. More rich 
private persons now attend, but fewer 
of the petty chiefs and princes. These 
latter, under the Mahratta govern- 
ment, could protect. themselves and 
their attendants; now they dread the 
strictness and of the 
English police, which. is felt, how- 
ever, as a protection by private, tre- 
_ At Jaganath, pilgrims of all, casts 
can gat: together of the food which has 
been, offered. to Jol, which, 
deed, forms their diet, during 
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all other respects the distinctions of 
cast and sect are preserved. — 

It is now unusual for any person 

to throw himself under the wheels of 
the car, unless he is otherwise tired of 
life. At the last ruth jattra one indi- 
vidual, who had suffered severely for 
two or three years from a pain in the 
bowels, a disorder common in the 
country, voluntarily sacrificed himself 
in this manner. In the preceding 
year similar instance occurred. The 
natives not uncommonly hang them- 
selves from the same cause, Another 
person expired while in the act of 
worshipping Jaganath. 
_ Endless fables, in the usual style of 
Hindoo legends, are current at this 
Temple. Here isa branch of a liv- 
ing tree, of which another branch 
flourishes at Benares, 400 miles off, 
but where the root may be is not as- 
certained. Here is a figure of a Gu- 
roor, (a fabulous bird,) which cures 
the bite of a snake, if the person bit- 
ten can be brought in time. The 
great car of Jaganath occasionally 
moves of itself, but nobody is forth- 
coming who ever saw this miracle. 
This is not the place, however, for a 
detail of these wonders. 

It is a curious subject of inquiry, 
how far these absurdities are credited, 
but it is difficult for foreign strangers 
and rulers, who are of necessity wide- 
ly separated from the people, to form 
an opinion. No adequate reason 0c- 
curs for the pilgrimages made, except- 
ing a belief in their efficacy. It is 
sufficiently obvious, however, that the 
priests of the Temple, who constantly 
give out that the idol is asleep, or eat- 
ing, or writing a letter to another 
idol, must laugh at the credulity of 
the multitude. Upon the whole, per- 
haps, a few of the people disbelieve 
the whole, some more disbelieve the 
Braminical falsehoods now told, but 
think the original institution was di- 
vine ; another class strictly believe the 
whole, and the greater number, among 
whom are most of the lower class, care 
little dhout the matter, but are also 
disposed to credit all. 
~The morals of the ‘priests of the 
‘Temple are of the worst order. Rob- 
bery, drunkenness, and. all manner of 
licentiousness, are constantly prac- 
tised ‘within’ its’ walls. ‘The number 
‘of prostitutes retditied in the imme- 
‘diate service of the’ idol is sixty-five. 
The town of Pursottom Chutter (Poo- 


1920.7] Account of the late Major Davie. - 
the short stay they usually maké. In ree) contains 5200 houses, and. is not 


otherwise remarkable. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MAJOR DAVIE} 
BY A GENTLEMAN RESIDENT IN 
CEXLON, * 
' From the great degree of myste 
which has hitherto prevailed, aa the 
very confused and contradictory ac- 
counts -that were in circulation, not 
only in Britain, but throughont a 
eat part of the world, relative to this 
amented officer, the following parti- 
culars may probably prove satisfacto- 
ry: 
In the month of June 1803, our 
garrison at Kandy, the capital of the 
natives, was greatly reduced by sick- 
ness ; and General Macdowal 
been attacked by the prevailing fever, 
left the place in the command of Ma~ 
jor Davie, with a very inadequate gar- 
rison, consisting of only a part of the 
2d Malay regiment, which was, how- 
ever, understood to be much attached 
tohim, ashe had formed and disciplined 
that corps; and a detachment of the 
19th regiment, of which there were 
only about twenty convalescent Euro- 
peans fit for duty,—the rest of this de- 
to of 120 men, 
were lying sick in the hospital, in 
able of being moved. While our oa 
rison was in this state, and very short 
of provisions, the rainy season com- 
meneed, and, by the overflowing of 
the rivers, enabled the Kandians to 
cut off all communication with Co- 
lumbo, the capital of the British pos- 
sessions. About four o'clock in the 
morning of the 24th June, (1803,) be- 
fore day-break, the natives attacked 
Kandy in very great force. Thesmall 
garrison kept up an incessant fire 
them, till two o'clock P. M. when the 
troops being much exhausted with fa- 
tigue, the European officers of the 
Malay regiment represented ‘to Major 
Davie that, as the Kandians continu- 
ed to pour down in such numbers, 
the place could not be much longer 
tenable, for a torrent of the natives 
had for sometime been pressing upon, 
and were then attempting to foree the 
palace. A council was then held of 
the whole European officers: in’ ‘the 
garrison, fourteen in, nurhber ;/and, 
after some consideration,.a white flag 
was displayed, and a conference was 
* See Scots Magazine, February 1804, 
p- 150. 
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shortly afterwards held with the chief 
Adigar, (the general of the natives, 
and their king’s prime minister,) at 
which articles of capitulation were ad- 
justed,—-written out upon olas,—sign- 
ed, and exchanged. By these it was 
stipulated, that the garrison should 
march with their arms and ammuni- 
tion towards Trincomalee, the nearest 
British settlement, upwards of 100 
miles distant ;—that Prince Mootto 
Sawmy, a member of the former reign- 
ing family, and who had best right to 
the crown, should be permitted to ac- 
company them,—and that the Adigar 
should take care of the sick and 
wounded, and supply them with pro- 
visions and medicines until they could 
be removed to ‘I'rincomalee. The 
| -Adigar then delivered to Major Davie 
ode Se a passport in the name of the King of 
Kandy ,—that the garrison should pro- 
eet ceed without molestation. About five 

Bo ee o'clock P. M. the garrison, consisting 


zi sf of 14 European officers, 20 British 
soldiers, 250 Malays, and 140 Gun- 
yet ls Lascars, marched out of Kandy, ac- 
companied by Prince Mootto Sawin 

a 4 the banks of the Maha-villa-ganga, 


where they were obliged to halt for 
the night, only a few miles from Kan- 
dy, as that river is not fordable, and 
there were neither boats nor rafts by 
ae eo. which they could cross it. It yained 
very hard all night, and the party had 
nothing to 9 them from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Next morn- 
‘i ing (Saturday, 25th June) our troops 
were employed in endeavouring to 
construct rafts, when the Kandians 
peared in force on both sides of the 
river, and at 7 A. M. four of the head 
| men waited upon Major Davie, witha 
Abe ¥ message from the King, that Major 
4s a ae Davie should be supplied with boats 
ri and every assistance to enable him to 
accomplish the march of his troops to 
Trincomalee, provided he would de- 
liver up Prince MoottoSawmy. This 
Major Davie peremptorily refused to 
comply with, and desired them to tell 
their King, that Major Davie would 
not permit, and much less make, any 
deviation from the articles of capitula- 
tion. About two hours after this, 
another party of Kandian chiefs waite 
ed on Major Davie. They spoke to 

| in a very mild and conciliatory 
manner, and solemnly declared that 
the King was desirous to see and em- 
brace Mootto pee as a relation, and 


; 
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that he would receive and treat hin 
kindly. After consulting with his 
officers, Major Davie informed the 
ambassadors, that he was fully deter. 
mined not to deliver up Mootto Saw. 
my. Upon which the ambassadors 
plainly told him, that he and his small 
ty were now completely hemmed 

in by the river, and surrounded on 
all sides by the Kandian army, and 
that the only mode of saving the lives 
of his officers and troops, was to cause 
them to lay down their arms and march 
back as prisoners of war to Kandy. A 
council of officers was again held, and, 
after much deliberation, they came to 
be of opinion that, under all the cir. 
cumstances in which they were plac- 
ed,—their want of provisions and am- 
munition,—the thinness of their own 
ranks, from the desertion of a number 
of the Malays during the night,—the 
overwhelming force with which they 
were surrounded,—and the impossibi- 
lity, from the flooded state of the rivers, 
of cutting a passage for themselves in 
any other direction but towards the 
centre of the enemy’s country,— 
there was no alternative left but to 
comply with the King’s demand, and 
to return to Kandy unarmed. Early 
in the morning of Sunday the 26th 
June, the Kandian troops, attended 
by some Caffrees, marched upon our 
re in t force, accompanied 
y a mob of armed natives, for the 
are ton of escorting Major Davie and 
is small party to Kandy. When they 
had arrived within a mile of the capi- 
tal, the Kandian force was drawn up 
on each side of the road, and the Bri- 
tish troops desired to march into the 
centre of the lane, with the Malays in 
front. The E s were then 
halted, and the men of the Malay re- 
giment ordered to march on. They 
all proceeded, except four native Ma- 
lay officers, and a few Malay servants, 
attending on their masters, who re- 
fused to go on before the British of- 
ficers. A Kandian chief then asked 
the Malays, who had marched for- 
ward, if they were willing to enter in- 
to the service of the King of Kandy. 
Those who refused were immediate- 
ly bound, and committed to the charge 
of the Caffrees. The rest of the Ma- 
lays being then told that they must 
either suffer instant death or enter in~- 
to the Kandian service, they all an- 
swered that they would serve the 
King of Kandy, and were immediate- 
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ly conducted towards the capital. So 
soon as they were out of sight of the 
Europeans, the English officers were 
separated from the private soldiers ; 
and after this.had been done, the 
whole, both officers and privates, were 
led out, two by two, to a distance 
from one another ; when the Caffrees, 
by order of the chief Adigar, perpe- 
trated one of the most pertidious and 
barbarous massacres which history re- 
cords. The only Englishmen 
ed fur preseyyation were Major Davie, 
and Captain Rumley of the Malay 
regiment. Captain Humphreys of the 
Bengal Artillery, with a Sub-assistant 
Surgeon of the Malay regiment, who 
was a native of Columbo, contrived to 
escape in the confusion which pre- 
vailed during the perpetration of this 
most atrocious act of treacherous as- 
sassination ; the former was retaken, 
and carried a prisoner to Kandy ; the 
latter concealed himself in the woods, 
but did not reach Columbo till the 
month of September following. The 
first accounts of this dreadful affair 
were obtained from George Barnsley, 
a corporal of the 19th regiment, who, 
atter being left for dead in the general 
slaughter, had revived, and found 
means to make his escape. In his 
turn, he had been led out with his 
companions, knocked down by, the 
Catirees with the butt end of their 
muskets, and desperately wounded by 
the blow of a sword across the neck ; 
but, finding himself revive, he crept 
into a thicket, where he lay till the 
following night, when he swam across 
the river, and reached Fort Macdowall 
on the 27th June. | 
Major Davie and Captain Rumley 
were at first carried to Kandy, where 
they found that the perfidious ,pro- 
mise of the Kandians to. take care of 
the sick had been, in the. first place, 
broken, and the whole of them mnr- 
dered in cold blood. After Captain 
Humphreys was brought in, the three 
officers were carried to Hangaram 
Kettee, and taken before the King, 
who ordered them to. be confined 
there in separate apartments, but to be 
well treated. The King, who was 
distinguished for nothing but great 
cruelty and weakness of intellect, is 
supposed to have been prevailed upon 
to save them by his chief Adigar, a 
wily pair , of considerable talents, 
who had recommended himself to the 
Kandians, by the deepness of his de- 
MOM 
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signs, and the perfidious cunning 
which he uniformly exhibited in his 
endeavours to accomplish them, Pe~ 
lime 'l'alawve was, in short, a com- 
plete personification of the Kandian 
character, which, with a fawning ad- 
dress, is marked by the deepest shades 
of cruelty, treachery, and cunning. 
Upon the «death of the former King 
in 1798, Pelime Talawve had the ad-. 
dress to supplant Mootto Sawmy, the 
presumptive heir, and to place a young 
Malabar of inferior extraction on the 
throne. In his name the chief Adi- 
gar now ruled with absolute sway. 
The Kandian territory being entirely 
cut off trom all communication with 
the sea by the British possessions, his 
object in preserving Major Davie 
was to obtain a sea-port as his ran- 
som, but our government could not 
listen to this proposal. The Adigar 
then attempted, by the falsest misre- 
presentations of the conduct of our 
government, and their alleged neglect 
of Major Davie, and by holding out 
the inost magnificent promises to him, 
to prevail with Major Davie to take 
the command of the Kandian army, 
It was regretted by some of his bro- 
ther officers at Columbo, that he did 
not, in appearance, do so, and avail 
himself of this proffered opportantsy of 
duping the treacherous Adigar, and of 
utting a stop to farther bloodshed, by 
ringing over the whole of the Kandian 
forces to the British. But Major 
Davie was incapable of duplicity, and 
he rejected the Adigar’s proposals 
with the utmost disdain, although he 
was made aware that the forfeiture 
of his liberty, if pot life, was the 
consequence. 
Both Captain Rumley and Captain 
Humphreys died from the effects of 
the climate, after they had been a 
short time in captivity. It was when 
he was thus left alone that the above- 
mentioned attempts began to be made 
on the allegiance of Major Dayie ; and 
the Adigar continued to practise them 
for a series of years, in the vain hope 
that Major Davie’s. spirit would at 
length be subdued by secluded inac- 
tivity, and the imputed neglect of his 
own government. But in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish this, all the devices 
of the calculating Adigar proved abor- 
tive, and British faith stood the t 
against even Kandian duplicity, 
It appears from the most authen- 
tic accounts that could be obtained, 
8s 
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‘house in 
@ person named Mootto Sawmy, a 
of the Prince of that name, 


after the natives dethroned the King, 
and delivered up to us the whole 
Kandian territory, in the year 1815; 
and, in particular, from an exami- 
nation several native people of 
Ceylon, which was made before the 
British resident in the capital of Kan- 
dy in the year 1816, in presence of 
several gentlemen, that, about a 
twelvemonth after the massacre of the 
British troops, Major Davie was living 
at the village of Gonagodda, in the 
district of Dombera, about eight Eng- 
lish miles distant from Kandy; and 
that, although he was a prisoner, he 
was as kindly and attentively treated 
as circumstances would admit of, not 
being kept in close confinement, but 
permitted to walk about at some dis- 
tance from the village, attended by a 
small guard to prevent his escape, and 
the chief man of the village being an- 
swerable for him with his head. Ma- 
jor Davie was abundantly oor 
with provisions by the orders of the 
King of Kandy, through the medium 
of the people of the village, agreeable 
to the custom of the country. He 
went among the people by the name 
ofthe Englishman. After this, it a 
, he lived for some time at the 
Fillage of Napana, also in the district 
of Dombera, about two miles from 
Kandy, probably about a year, and 
was then removed to the village of 
Coralcadda, in the same district, four 
miles from Kandy, and which latter 
movement was in consequence of some 
apprehensions that were entertained 
by the Adigar, that he might be se- 
cretly carried off to Columbo. In 
Coralcadda he resided for about 
two years, after which he was taken 
to the village of Wattapana, two miles 
from his last place of abode, and here 
he lived about -four years, and was 
in taken to his former place of re- 
sidence at Gonagodda, a short time 
previous to ‘is being brought in a 
close prisone’ to Kandy, in conse- 
egg of a report which had reached 
e King, of Major Davie’s having 
sent some letters to Colum- 
;—for assisting him in conveying 
which, two.of the natives were put to 


death by the King’s orders. 


At andy Major Davie lived in a 
alabar Street, belonging to 


10m the Adigar had basely put to 


‘déath ‘at the time ‘cf the massacre of | 


the British. The younger Mootto 
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Sawmy, who was still of congj. 
derable influence in the country, fre. 
quently visited the Major, to make 
inquiries r ing his health, and 
to see that was kindly treated 
and had his provisions dressed to his 
liking. Here the Major died a natu. 
ral death, about two months after his 
arrival, being very ill for several days 
before his death, as the natives who 
attended him said, of a discharge of 
blood and swelled feet, and that dur- 
ing his illness the King sent him a 
doctor to attend him. 

He was buried at the side of a 
lake, in a valley, at the bottom of the 
street where he died ; and the actual 
period of his decease is fully ascertain- 
ed to have been in the month of July 
1812. 

Major Davie was, by all the ac- 
counts of the natives, until the attack 
of illness of which he died, in toler- 
able health and spirits ; and, in reply 
to some queries as to the manner in 
which he passed his time, the people 
said he was principally, when in the 
house, employed reading a small book, 
which they described as about the 
size of a duodecimo volume. Various 
reports were, in general, circulated 
throughout Ceylon respecting the 
manner in which he died, such as, 
that he had been carried off in a pa- 
lanquin by the King’s orders, and 
thrown into a river, and various other 
fictions, all of which, as well as tle 

evious distressing accounts respeci- 
ing their treatment of him, turned out 
to be totally unfounded, for he not 
only continued for nearly eight years 
in health spirits, but 
he had actually opened a commu- 
nication with Sir ‘Thomas Maitland, 
who, when Governor of Ceylon, used 
the mast able and a exer- 
tions to obtain his release or cfiect his 
escape, which last would have most 
aecomplished, had not 

ajor Davie’s powerful constitution 
yielded, after nine years detention, to 
the great unhealthiness of climate 
— prevails in the interior of Cey- 
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Richard ? If I were not more amiable 
than any lamb, or dove, or animal of 
entler nature still, if there be one, I 
should punish you by imitating your 
silence; but as I do happen to be 
very amiable, and moreover very wise, 
I shall forbear and begin. this third 
letter, rather than be a sufferer myself 
by your punishment, not without che- 
rishing a hope, that, ere it is finished, 
you may account in person for your 
silence, and the pleasure of writing 
way be exchanged for the far dearer 
one of seeing and talking to you. In 
the mean time, write I must, for | 
am seized with a sudden fancy to de- 
scribe to you Mary Leslie, a task I 
have not yet attempted, owing to its 
extreme difficulty, but I forewarn you 
to guard your truant heart, for I have 
determined that this lady shall 
captivate George, and I will not allow 
you to disturb my plans. The task 
of describing Mary Leslie is indeed a 
difficult one, and I feel like a painter 
who may give you the features exact- 
ly, but, unless he catch the expres- 
sion that animates them, his picture 
will never be a good one; so that the 
more varying the expression, the 
greater the difficulty for the poor 
painter, and for me in attempting 
even a sketch of Mary Leslie. An 
outline of her character I could easily 
give. <A painter, too, might easily 
copy the regularity of her features ; 
but neither he nor I can hope to catch 
the varying expression, the passing 
shadows, and the bright but fleeting 
lights, that are come and gone ere 
you can paint their place, leaving 
sometimes behind them a countenance 
80 utterly destitute of animation, that 
you can scarce help exclaiming, “Tis 
Greece, but living Greece no more !” 
But not such was the case when I 
found her this morning in a small tur- 
reted chamber, (for Mr Leslie’s is a 
dwelling of the olden time, ) surround- 
ed by books, papers, shells, and fos- 
sils, some few arranged on shelves, 
but the rest scattered in wild confu- 
sion on the antique furniture of an 
apartment as whimsical as its fair 
owner herself. Miss Leslie did not 
immedi -tely. reeive my entrance, a 
stream of light from a narrow Gothic 
caserr ent falling full upon her, while 
I reviained in comparative darkness, 
and I had a moment's pause for ob- 
servation. She was seated in a richly 
carved elbow chair. Her dress, as 
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usual, plain and ladylike, would have 
had nothing in it remarkable, but for 
a silk handkerchief of varied colours, 
which had been tied on in the French 
style, but was pushed back, till, in 
the most grotesque manner imagin- 
able, it rested at the very top of her 
head, leaving the rich curls of her 
yellow hair to fall unconfined on each 
side of her face, but not so as to con- 
ceal her very intellectual forehead. A 
paper and pencil were in her hand, 
and it was easy to see she was under 
the inspiration of the Muses. 


A hair-brain’d sentimental trace 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 


and her large blue eye, though turn- 
ed on empty space, “‘ beamed keen 
with horror !” 

{ could almost have wished to 
have retired, for my errand had no- 
thing to do with Parnassus, but I 
was prevented by her seeing me, 
and rising hastily, she advanced in 
a hearty good humoured way to 
meet me, throwing the paper aside, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Welcome to m 
castle, Miss De Coverley! You fin 
it in strange disorder, but if you come 
again in a day or two, every shell and 
stone will have taken its station on its 
own shelf, and my cap,” continued 
she, laughing as she turned to the 
glass, ‘‘ shall be seated more steadil 
if I can contrive to keep itso.” “ 
am: afraid,” said I, “‘ the Muses have 
fled at my approach, and well they 
might, for a less exalted errand could 
scarcely have brought me here. Dare 
I say, that I come to consult you a- 
bout the rout we are to give this even 
ing, for as it is our first in the land 
of I am utterly igno- 
rant of the etiquette necessary on the 
oceasion.” ** Ah!” cried she, shakin 
her head, and looking inimitably dro 


«« What motley cares Corilla’s mind perplex, 
While maids and metaphors conspire to 
vex. 

I was indeed in attendance on the 
Muses, who sometimes visit me when 
I retire to my fastnesses in this old 
tower, but it is not 

lace is, as now, supplied ves 
in Graces ; I have 
cleared a chair, let us sit down and 
console ourselves if we can, I for the 
departure of the Muses, you, that so 
fine a speech was not made to you by 
a finer person, and let us talk over the 
business of the evening.” You will 
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scarcely believe that I could not have 
consulted a person more au fait to the 
arrangement of a card party, than this 
votary of the Muses, who contrived 
to mix correct information on the 
subject. with so much wit and drol- 
lery, that I listened, and laughed, till 
I became convinced there is a bright 
side even of a rout.in a country town. 
Such was Mary Leslie this morning— 
the Mary Leslie of this evening may 
be quite a different creature. Adieu 
for the present. I am called in aunt 
Eleanor’s most commanding tones. 
My uncle David must be arrived ! 

Thursday Night——How could I 
suppose my uncle David would come 
at two o'clock, when he said he should 
not be with us till three? Not uncle 
David's was the step I heard bound- 
ing up three stairs at once. Oh no! 
I hhad opened the door to obey the 
summons of my aunt, and in another 
moment I was in the arms of our own 
dear George! looking so well, «nd so 
handsome! and I so happy! there 
could not be a more joyous moment. 
But before we had time to think half 
this, we ran down stairs together, my 
aunt vociferating the whole tiine from 
the bottom, ‘* But George, my dear 
George, why did not you write? 
How could you tome without writing? 
When will you learn to be consider- 
ate?” While my father, mounting 
two or three steps, as if impatient of 
his momentary absence, and holding 
out his hand to him, exclaimed, 
** Never mind his letters, Mrs Elea- 
nor, never mind his letters ; how can 
you think of them when the dear boy 
is here himself?” In the hall we 
found mamma, staring as she had 
done on George’s first appearance, 
and it was not till lre had placed her 
on the sofa, and seated himself be- 
side her, that she broke silence, say- 
ing, “‘ Dear me! I thought it must 
be my brother David!” “ I hope you 
don’t think so now, Ma'am,” said 
George. ‘‘ Bless me, no my dear, 
you are so very «different ; besides, I 
am as glad to see you,” added she, 
the tear trembling in her eye, *< as if 
it had been Dick!” George gave her 
a kiss of thanks, and then attempted 
to apologise to aunt Eleanor, by as- 
suring her he had written, as he could 
ove, by shewing her the letter which 

e had unfortunately thrown into his 
portfolio, and brought himself, in« 


stead of sending it by the post; but 
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tinding her still inclined to lecture 

we took refuge in flight, and papa, he 
and I, had paced up and down the 
garden, talking and laughing for about 
a quarter of an hour, when the clock 
struck one, and a carriage drove up 
to the door—two, and the step was 
let down—three, and my uncle Da- 
vid was in the hall, watch in hand. 
** Always to sister—always 
to my time! [ hope you received iy 
letter !” were his first words. Very 
different to George, as Mamma justly 
observed. I expected they would 
have been pointed against him by my 
aunt, but uncle David is no favourite 
of hers, and I think they operated in 
George's favour. I need say no more 
of my uncle. You know, by long 
experience, what he said to each of 
us, and we had only one novelty. 
** So, Mr De Coverley, you have got 
into your new house I see.” I will 
therefore employ my remaining page 
in informing you, our debét on the 
party-giving stage’ was a successfil 
one, but I wish you had been here to 
see the difference between a town an 
country rout. No crush of carriages ! 
for two sedan chairs fetched and car- 
ried the ladies, while the gentlemen 
tripped, as they best could, in their 
black stockings through the dust. 
No crowd ! thirty or forty formed the 
whole strength of our party. No con- 
fusion ! for Mr Scamony, the presid- 
ing genius of the card-tables, filed 
off four and four till all were filled, 
taking care to place those near the 
window who liked air, and those at a 
distance who were afraid of cold, and 
bringing shawls and whispered con- 
solations to those who were not con- 
sidered so decidedly on the aged or 
invalid list as to be consulted. ‘There 
was no flirting, for of the three un- 
married men, one had lost his heart 
and engaged his hand; another was 
at cards; and George, than whom 
there could not have been a more use- 
less person on such an occasion, was 
the third. What could we forlorn 
damsels have done without Mr Sea- 
mony ? who snuffed our candles, turn- 
ed over the leaves of our books’ of 
prints, repeated a few novelties from 
Joe Miller, and was again at Mam- 
ma’s side, attending to her beseeching 
eye when a card-table broke up, and 
some other anxious expectants were 
called into action. My uncle Dav-d 
looked perfectly comfortable, either 
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playing the safe rubber he is so fa- 
mous for, or conversing on those im- 
mortal topics, short days, late dinners, 
fogey mornings and fine noons, J.on- 
don bread and country bread, &c. &e. 
In this way cards were shuffled, re- 
freshaments eaten, many foolish and 
some wise things said to wile away 
the time, till the chairs were again in 
attendance, and one by one the party 
dropped away, leaving only ourselves 
and empty card-tables at 12 o'clock. 
All but myself are now, I trust, 
asleep, their dreams as little disturbed 
by Honours and Odd tricks, as those of 
George are likely to be by the charms 
ot Mary Leslie, the provoking Mary 
Leslie! She came into the room when 
most of the party had assembled: her 
dress was what you would admire, 
moderately fashionable, easy and ele- 
gant. She looked bandsome too, but 
the first glance convinced me that the 
spirit ot the morning had fled, and, 
to use an expressive phrase, her 
“ company face’ was on. She soon 
seated herself by one of the most 
stupid of our young ladies, and I was 
surprised at the versatility which ena- 
bled her to lower the tone of her con- 
versation to that of her insipid com- 
panion. Still I admire you,” 
thought I, “ and there is something 
in the calm good nature of your coun- 
tenance and deportment which re- 
minds me of a deep and placid river 
flowing gently on its course, while it 
meets with no inequalities to obstruct, 
no breeze to ruffle its waves, no sun- 
shine to make them sparkle ; but now 
that I have introduced you to George, 
let me hope for a little foam, a little 
sparkle, a faint reflection at least of 
the morning’s brilliancy.” No such 
thing! She had risen early, had gar- 
dened, was tired, and the impulse of 
good nature removed, her counte- 
nance,-and the whole attitude of her 
person sunk gradually into an ap- 
pearance of such utter énsouciance, 
that at last scarce a ray of sense could 
be traced on a face which I had seen 
so beaming with intelligence. When 
spoken to, she scarcely heard, answer- 
ed at random, and appeared absorbed 
in the contemplation of a book of 
plates which I knew her to have seen 
twenty times before. I overheard 
Miss Wilmot chiding her for not 
speaking more to George, and assur- 
iug her he would be very agreeable. 
“‘T have nothing to say to him,” re- 
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plied she, “ there is no necessity for 
my talking, there are plenty to enter- 
tain him without me.” And after 
these few words in a sleepy and non- 
chalante tone, she resumed her occu- 
pation, and IT heard no more. At 
night I asked George if he admired 
Miss Leslie. After some little con- 
sideration, he replied, ‘ I scarcely 
observed her, she seemed so very stu- 
pid, but I think she has a pretty nose.” 
So much for my first, and, I think, 
my last attempt at match-making, 
which, considering George is still at 
College, might have been delayed a 
little longer. And now, good night, 
my dear Richard, let not many good 
nights come and go before I have 
the delight of assuring you in person 
how truly I am, your affectionate sis- 
ter, 
Fanny De Covertey. 


To Miss De Coverley, Bandyborough. 


London, Sept. 5. 


Your two last interesting letters, 
my dear Fanny, deserved a more 
speedy acknowledgment of my grati- 
tude. ‘That I have been so tardy, is 
owing to my having vote writing 
from day to day, hoping that my let- 
ter would only contain those few wel- 
come Expect us at 
borough to-morrow evening.” The 
cause of our present detention is the 
arrival of Lady Mary Trevor, who is 
come up to town to consult Cline a- 
bout little Arthur’s lameness. Sir 
Edward and the rest of the fumily will 
follow in a week or ten days ; and, in 
the mean time, Ned and I have been 
in pursuit of a house to establish them 
in for the winter. Of all occupations 
this is one of the most wearisome ; but 
we have been successful at last ; and 
Sir Edward, who, whenever he moves, 
brings wife, children, governesses, and, 
I verily believe, half the population of 
Cambria with him, will take up his 
winter quarters at that ‘‘ very spacious, 
genteel, and desirable residence, No. 
44, Baker Street, Portman Square.” 
Ned only waits to embrace his father 
and sisters, and then—we shall take 
wing for my own dear nest. I am so 
entirely home sick, that, were it not 
for the disappointment it would cause 
my friend, I would’ set off this in- 
stant, leave him to followas he could, 
deter my introduction to the patriarch, 
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and miss the opportunity of losing my 
heart to Miss Trevor, which last event 
(if she be, as old Samuel told me she 
was, “ the very moral of Master Ed- 
ward”) is as certain to take place as 
that my mother, when she hears this, 
will say, “‘ Dear me! surely Richard 
cannot admire her, if she is like Mr 
Trevor. Why he is six feet two ; and 
then his face is so long and so sallow, 
with black whiskers ; and he looked 
quite frightful the day he put on sis- 
ter Eleanor’s bonnet.” Nay, I feel it 
is as certain as that you, my fair sis- 
ter, will put on a saucy smile, and 
say,—** Take care, brother; for, if 
Miss Trevor resemble her brother, she 
would, I fancy, ‘ rather hear her dog 
bark at a crow, than a man swear he 
loves her.’ Beware of love’s labour 
lost, and Rosamond’s —: It is as 
certain as that my dear mother will 


begin to look alarmed for her darling, 


and that my father will bid her be 
comforted, for that, from his know- 
ledge of Dick’s character, he would 
ensure his recovery from the most des- 
perate of Cupid’s wounds It is, in 
short, an event as certain as that I am, 
folly apart, my dear Fanny’s very af- 
fectionate friend and brother, 
RicHarD DE CoVERLEY. 


P. S.—By the bye, Trevor has ma- 
nufactured a most shameful story, 
which I warn you not to believe. He 
declares that I fell in love with your 
description of Miss Melmoth, nay 
more, that he detected me next morn- 
ing sighing over those common-place 
lines— 


When at the bar of love you stand, 
For pilfering hearts in idle sport, 
The moment you hold up that hand 
*T will prove your guilt to all the court. 


He even goes so far as to boast that he 
was more instrumental in effecting a 
eure than even your affecting history 
of Miss M——’s misfortunes, by 
making me help him to rummage over 
a box of musty records, incessantly 
repeating, while the dust of time im- 
aaadiel flew about our ears, his fa- 
vourite motto, “‘ Otia si tollas, periere 
arge you and m er to 
heads to a 
venge. I find Hervey has misdirect~ 
ed my frank ; his blunder will pre- 
vent my dispatching this luminous 
epistle till to-morrow, or perhaps 


[ Oct, 
Thursday, Once more, dear sister, 
adieu. 

Friday, Sept. 8.—Amidst the Ma- 
nifold cross accidents that are daily 
occurring, I hold it to be matter of 
congratulation that I have two fortu. 
nate events to record. The first js, 
that we secured the house in Bakery 
Street on Tuesday, for, had that not 
been the case, Sir Edward, the twelve 
children, and their multitudinous bi- 

ed and quadruped followers must 

ave pitched their tents in the Re- 
gent’s Park, for no hotel, unless emp- 
tied of all its former inmates, could 
have accommodated them. The se- 
cond is, that I did not, as I had pre- 
viously intended, send off my letter 
yesterday morning, as it now affords 
me an opportunity of telling you, my 
dear Fanny, our subsequent. adven- 
tures, and the steadfast purpose of our 
resolved minds to leave London betore 
sun-rise on ‘Tuesday, and arrive at 
Bandyborough in time for your Go- 
thic dinner-hour on Wednesday the 
20th. Trevor and I were yesterday 
in Baker Street, assisting Lady Mary 
with an opinion as to the best method 
of making the most orthodox confu- 
sion of the sofas, ottoman tables, cabi- 
nets, &c. &c. and mang. how to 
convert a large “raw me at, the top of 
the house into a school-room, when, 
being drawn to the window by a tre- 
mendous uproar in the street, we be- 
held a mass of people crowded toge- 
ther before the house, and were salut- 
ed by the voice of old Samuel scream- 
ing from the vestibule,‘ How dye 
do, Owen? How is’t wi’ you, Winny 
lass? My lady, here’s some of the 
men and maids, and his Honour Sir 
Edward and the rest on ’um will be 
here afore dinner, my lady.” Then 
I am sure there will be no room for 
them here, said I; but, upon taking 
a second survey, I found, to my great 
relief, that, out of the countless mul- 
titudes I had interpreted into Sir Ed- 
ward’s suite, a dozen or fourteen per- 
sons only com — 
guard ; the rest were jolly on- 
ers, who, attracted by the wondering 
exclamations of the inside the 
carriage at the first sight of the shops 
rosy-cheeked Welch abigail, who 
seated all upon the box, for the 

ting, ‘* Bless you, Queeny : 

know you're innocent! Long life 
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, Queeny, and your son Mr Aus- 
The from fear, and 
partly from delight at being so dis- 
tinguished, nodded and grinned, and 
shouted as loud as the loudest of them ; 
and the crowd, enraptured with this 
fresh proof of royal affability, increas- 
ed so rapidly, that, by the time they 
reached Baker Street, their. numbers 
were formidable enough to make us 
seriously wish them away. In this 
dilemma, old Samuel came to our res- 
cue, and produced a diversion in our 
favour in a most general-like manner, 
by running to the end of the street, 
and calling with all the might of his 
Stentorian lungs,—“‘ This way, my 
lads, this way, or we'll be too late to 
see the clipse and the sun and moon 
go down to the House of Lords to 
vote for the Queen!” In an instant, 
almost whilst he was speaking, the 
mob had disappeared, and we were 
left to the arduous undertaking of re- 
storing order within doors; but dis- 
traction still reigned when Sir Ed- 
ward arrived. | 

I almost despair of describing the 
effect his appearance had upon me. 
His silver locks cannot, I think, 
have seen less than seventy win- 
ters, yet, from his firm, erect, and 
somewhat military carriage, the bril- 
liancy of his eye, and the bold outline 


of his features, you would suppose 


him scarcely sixty years old. When 
Edward introduced me to his father, 
I felt myself instantly transported far 
from brick walls and sashed windows 
to the sandy wilds of Africa, making 
my obeisance in the tent of an ancient 
Arab chieftain, who, at once father 
and king of his tribe, governed them 
by these two short but comprehensive 
rules: I will—You must. But, at 
the same time that you feel his domi- 
nion to be thus abselute, you are 
struck by the conviction that it is 
kindly administered. His conduct to 
women is a striking proof of this. A 
firm supporter of the opinion that the 
fair sex are of an intetior creation, 
born to obey and minister to lordly 
man, yet his manner towards them is 
remarkable for all those respectful at- 
tentions, that polite and tender ho- 
Mage, which distinguished the court- 
ier of the» old school ; and he never, 
in his frequent enumeration of the 
crying sins of the rising generation, 
omits to mention the ungallant non~ 
chalance which the young men of the 
present day ifest towards the 
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weaker sex. So strictly, indeed, does 
Sir Edward adhere to his antiquated 
notions of gallantry, that (bigoted 
Tory as he is par métier) I am doubt- 
ful if he would enter the lists of poli- 


tical combat with aunt Eleanor, even © 


if she were to throw down her 

and challenge him to the field by con- 
tradicting his favourite maxim, that 
Royalty cannot err. 

It will be an interesting specu- 
lation to observe him endeavouring 
to reconcile his rigid ideas of what 
female delicacy should be, and the 
stories which are now the (dis- 
graceful) theme of every conversa- 
tion, with this foundation-stone of his 
political creed—The Queen is royal, 
ergo, She cannot be wrong. But here 
a formidable difficulty opposes him: 
She is infallibly guilty, because—Le 
Roi le veut, and He must be right. 
This is what aunt Eleanor would call 
being in a “ cleft stick,”—a situation 
in which she so rejoices to place her 
antagonist, that, for her satisfaction, I 
will leave the Baronet there, and pro- 
ceed to gratify the impatience which 
I am sure is gaining upon you, to hear 
some account of his lovely daughter, 
—a subject I would fain have avoid- 
ed, for all I have to relate the parish 
register could just as truly tell you— 
that Gertrude, the seventh child of 
Sir Edward and Lady Trevor, was 
born September 5th, A. D. 1798; 
that her three eldest sisters are mar- 
ried ; that two of her brothers are in 
the navy, two at college, one in the 
army, and the heir-apparent, as you 
very well know, earning laurels in 
Westminster Hall; the names and 
ages of the twelve youngsters whose 
delighted eyes gazed upon London for 
the first time yesterday afternoon you 
will not, I think, require me to enu- 
merate. With shame I confess it; the 
interview that was to have decided 
my fate has taken place, and my heurt 
is still my own; but I must plead, in 
mitigation of your censure, that it 
ooukt have been contrary to all 
cedent and practice to have “ fallen in 
love at first sight,” in a hall crowded 
with trunks, packing cases, portman-~- 
teaus, imperials, and domestics of all 
shapes and sizes. ‘The truth is, there 
was something so absorbing in the in- 
terest the father excited, that all I can 
remember of Miss Trevor is, that, 
when I was announced as ** My friend 
De Coverley,” receivet! an acknow- 
ledging curtsey from a tall young lady 
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in a close bonnet and thick green veil. 
I have time, however, to redeem my 
pledge before Tuesday, as I am desir- 
ed to consider Baker Street as another 
home till we leave London. In the 
last letter I had from George he talk- 
ed of being at Bandyborough some 
day this week. He will, I hope, be 
one of the dear circle I shall greet with 
such joy on Wednesday. Trevor and 
he must break a lance in honour of 
their respective mistresses, Law and 
Poesy, for Don Quixote of old was 
not more devoted to the fair she of 
Toboso than they are to their Dulci- 
neas. I have no more last words ; so 
fare ye well, my dear Fanny, till hap- 
py Wednesday. Ever your's, 
RicHAkD DE CoveRLEY. 


. 


To Richard De Coverley, Esq. 


Saturday night, Bandyboroughs 
Sept. 9. 


Dear Ricuarn,—As I find you 
leave town so soon, I write in a great 
hurry, which is very disagreeable to 
me, as I never like to be hurried, to 
desire you will call at Twining’s, and 
desire they will send me a quarter of 
a chest of the same tea I had before. 
I beg you will be very particular aud 
make no mistake, for the tea in this 
town is very bad, and, as Fanny just- 
ly observes, tastes too strong of the 
verdegris. I am sorry I have to tell 
you a very melancholy piece of news, 
{all happened since our rout,) which 
I don't doubt will shock you very 
much, which is, that our good neigh- 
bour Mrs Scamony is dead, which 
is a very great loss to us, as she would 
always come and play at cards with 
me whenever I would send the car- 
riage for her, which, indeed, was very 
kind, considering she was such a good 
player, and I such a bad one; for I 
do not recollect that I ever won a rub- 
ber against her. She was, besides, a 
very friendly woman, and took a great 
interest in all that concerned us ; and, 
as her bed-room overlooked our sta- 
ble-yard, she has often told me things 
that have distressed me very much ; 
for she used to say the waste of hay 
and corn was shameful, which was 
very kind in her to tell me, h 
you know, my dear, I could not help 
it, as I cannot look after the coach- 
man and stable-boys ; however, I told 
your father of it, and all he said was, 
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Coct, 
he was very glad to find they had gi- 
ven the old fisherman’s starved horse 
a feed of corn, and that he should 
give orders it should have some in fy. 
ture whenever it came. You wil] be 
sorry to hear your aunt Eleanor js 
very far from well ; indeed, I believe 
she works herself into fevers about the 
Queen, which is a very great pity ; 
and, when I try to compose her, by 
telling her the truth will come out at 
last, though not perhaps in our time, 
she only gets the more violent, and 
says she had rather die than not find 
it out; and, to be sure, if any body 
does, she will, for she talks and thinks 
of nothing else, and reads all the 
newspapers over and over again.— 
She has also collected into a book 
all the addresses to the Queen, and 
her answers to them, which she 
says are wonderfully fine and clever, 
and has offered to read them all to 
me, but I have begged her to keep 
them to amuse poor Mr Scamony with 
in his present grief, which I dare say 
is very great, though he is so consl- 
derate as to take pains not to shew it 
to us, for fear, as he justly says, of 
making us melancholy; but I am 
sure I pity him very much neverthe- 
Jess, for he had known her all his lite, 
being the widow of his schoolmaster, 
which must have been a very prudent 
match for him, considering how young 
he was, and that she had a cowtort- 
able jointure, which, poor man, | am 
sorry to say, he loses by her death. 
I have written a longer letter than | 
intended, which is owing to your 
aunt's being in the drawing-room, 
talking about the Queen’s injured in- 
nocence with Mrs Glossover, so | 
thought I had better stay out of the 
way, particularly, as I was iold ycs- 
terday, that Mrs Glossover is herself 
a woman of very light character, 
which, indeed, I should never have 
guessed, as she has paid such very 
particular attention to us all, and has — 
shewn such a desire to be acquainted 
with us, I really thought her a very 
civil good kind of woman. Iam now 
quite tired, and am my dear Richard's 
affectionate mother, 
Joan De CovERLty- 


P. SI cannot recollect. whether 
Mr Trevor likes boiled or. fried soles 


best. I wish you, had thought of 


mentioning it in your letter to Fan- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TWO RECENT AT#= 
TEMPTS TO ASCEND MONT BLANC, 
BY DR HAMEL, COUNSELLOR OF 
STATE WO THE EMPEROR OF ALL 


THE RUSSIAS. 


(From the Bibliotheque Universelle of 
August 1820.) 

From the first period of my ac- 
quaintance with the journeys and the 
labours of the celebrated Saussure of 
Geneva, I have always felt a strong 
inclination to visit the valley of Cha- 
mouny, and, above all, to see Mont 
Blane, that king of mountains, con- 
quered by the perseverance of this in- 
defatigable investigator of nature. At 
last, in the present year, I had an op- 
portunity of being at Chamouny, and 
of admiring the wonders of this coun- 
try. I have seen the whole chain of 
mountains which surround it ; I have 
visited the rivers of ice which descend 
from the eternal snows in which they 
are again immersed ; and often I fixed 
my eyes upon the most elevated point 
of Europe, without daring, so many 
difficulties presented themselves, to 
form an idea of ascending to its sum- 
mit. However, having had occasion 
to pass by the baths of St Gervais, I 
learned that two people of the coun- 
try had succeeded in reaching the top 
of Mont Blanc, and descended the 
same day to Prarion,* the place of 
their departure. ‘This report mspired 
me with the desire of attempting this 
new route, which, according to the 
assertion of these people, was easier, 
less dangerous, and much shorter than 
that of Chamouny, which had always 
been followed since the time of Saus- 
sure. 

As the same persons had formed 
the design of ascending a second time 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, for the 
pupae of dissipating doubts which 

ad been raised at Chamouny, of the 
possibility of getting to the top by the 
way of St Gervais, I profited by this 
favourable opportunity ‘of ascending 
at the same time, e Curés of St 
Gervais and St Nicolas de Verosse 
offered to accompany me; and the 
better to succeed, we proposed to di- 
vide the ascent into two days, passing 
the night near the Pierre-Ronde. + 


* Prarion is the mountain which sepa- 
Yates the valley of Chamouny from that of 
Mont-Joie, where the Gervais is situated. 

A name applied to the rocks situated 
the point culled the Needle of Gouté. 
VOL. VII. 


_ Ment Blane. 


We arrived there on the 3d of August, 
the anniversary of the ascension of 
Saussure, passing by the villages of 
Bionnay and Bionnassay, the hill or 
rather the plain of Lacha, and going 
along the side of Mont-de-Lar. We 
stopped at Pierre-Ronde at half-past 
seven, not far from a torrent which 
descends from the glacier of Bionnas- 
say, to pass the night under the shel- 
ter of some rocks. The night was 
uncommonly fine ; and next morning, 
at half-past two, we again began our 
march, by moonlight, traversing an 
acclivity of ice till we came to Téte« 
Rousse. * About a quarter before five 
o'clock, the sun began to illuminate 
successively the peaks of the moun- 
tains on the side of Sallenches, whilst 
their bases were yet in darkness. 
The effect of this partial illumination 
was very fine. To us, placed in ob- 
scurity, it seemed as if a number of 


torches had been lighted, one after 


another, below us. 
From the pinnacles of Téte-Rousse, 
called by Saussure the bases of the 
Needle of Gouté, + we directed our 
course towards this point itself, at the 
foot of which we arrived twenty-two 
minutes past five; but to gain the 
—_ by which it was attainable, we 
had to traverse in a horizontal line, 
and by notches cut in the ice by an 
axe, a slope of ice of from 45° to 50°, 
which proved extremely difficult. Af- 
ter about three hours painful walking 
among loose stones, we reached the 
summit of the needle at the height of 
1980 toises, ten minutes before nine 
o'clock. Here we rested for a little ; 
and after having taken every precau- 
tion against the cold, and the rays of 
the sun reflected by the snow, we 
began our march towards the Dime du 
Gouté at half-past nine, and at half 
t eleven we arrived at its top. 
rofessor Pictet of Geneva, who was 
this day at Chamouny with Miss 
Edgeworth and other friends, observed 
us with his telescope from the Croix 
de Fleigére, and traced us through 
part of this route. 


* A name given to rocks situated higher 
up than those of Pierre-Ronde. 

+ See Voyages dans les Al » § 1114. 
A mountain to the N. W. of 
nF § of the Dome du Gouté is thus named. 
Its face is precipitous almost to the peak, 
and broken by chasms covered by ice, cal- 
led couloirs. ‘ 
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ally under our feet. The ridges of 
‘the Needle are in some 
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air on ‘my strength. It was absolute- 
ly itnpossible for me to walk more 
than forty paces, without stopping 
about two minutes to take breath ; 
and, arrived at the summit of the 


Déme, (2200 toises,) * I felt myself 
~so exhausted, that half-an-hour’s re- 
to enable 


at least was n 
me to continue the ascent to the top 
I found, besides, on 
making the calculation, that it would 
be impossible to reach the summit, 
and descend the 1 
Gouté before night ; and I therefore 
‘resolved to return. A mist which 


‘had formed around the top contribut- 
“ed to fix me in this determination. | 
‘The rest of the p 
ed to renounce their first intention, 
- and we all returned together. Hav- 
“Ying taken a rest at the edge 
’ Needle of Gouté, we began, about half- 


were also oblig- 


of the 


t two, to descend. The descent 


‘was infinitely more painful and dan- 


than it had been on our way 


“up, on account of the thawing of the 
“fee, which in the morning had con- 


tributed to consolidate the detached 
stones, that now gave way continu- 


ts almost 


“perpendicular, and if we had made a 


step, we should have rolled down 


to the glacier of Bionnassay. To give 
an idea of the danger in which we 
were, it may only be remarked; ‘that 


one of our guides wept like a child | 


‘when we began our‘descent. No ac- 


cident, however, occurred, althou 


from our feet. Over'the slope of ice 


and snow which we had traversed in 


the morning, the stones which were 


loosened from above rolled with such 


“descend, altho 


rapidity, that they occasioned a whist- _ 


ling in the air; and we preferred to 
‘culty, towards the glacier of Bionnas- 


"Say, upon the snow of which we slid 


* I did not take the height of the Dome 


moyself. I had a new portable barometer, 


made at Geneva, but the reservoir was too 
little to 


_ ed from the tube at. this height... This r 


_ Struments, to tty them always unde# the 
ump, to ascertain that | 
the scale, 


mercury comes down as low 


Blane. 


was inthis two: hots’ ‘march 
that I ‘frst felt the effect of rarefied 


again to the Needle’ of 
_de Bellevue, * had thus y 


igh with much diff-. 


hold all the mercury which descend- 


least 


Loe, 
down to very near the Place’ where we 
had elept the preceding evening, 
arrived at the Pavillon de Be 0 
by our former road, aboutnine o'clock, 
My journey conviticed me’ of the 
falsity of the assertion, that we could 
go from Prarion to. the summit, and 
return the same day; for although | 
had slept at Pierre-Ronde, at the 
height of about 1420 toises, I was not 
able to accomplish it, and. the guides 
said I had walked uncommonly well. 
The proprietor of a little house, a 
kind of inn, situated upon the moun- 
tai. of Chiletta, between Mont Lacha 
and Mont Prarion, and called Pavillon 


ery impro- 


_perly invited travellers to take this 


route, in announcing to them by a 


notice, that. many 


ad followed it with success.’ My 
gon assured. me that. no traveller 

d yet been so far.as myself. I have 
reason to believe, however, that the 
two excellent guides who accompanied 
me, Jean Francois Perroud, and Mau- 
rice Mollard, have reached the sum- 


mit and. returned the same day ; but 


I am sure that. no stranger, unaccus- 
tomed to climb mountains, would be 
able to do so. Nola 

In. turning over the works of M. 
de Saussure, I find that he had, in 
1785, attempted the same route ; but 
the dangers which he met with in the 
ridge of the Needle. of. Gouté hinder- 
ed him from. going further; he did 
not even.go the length of its summit, 
(see his Travels, § 1117.) This led 
me to believe that the road of Cha- 


_tmouny, by which he ascended, tho 
the ‘stones, at every instant, 


not so direct, was’ at the. least more 
commodious ; and I was anxious to 
find an occasion to'try it, that Imight 
be able to decide which of the two 
roads merited the preference. 

-. Soon after,. I learned that some gen- 
tlemen of Geneva:had also expressed 
a wish to go to the summit of Mont 
Blanc. One of these was M. a 
mineralogist and instrament-maker, 
who informed me that he had invent- 
ed a barometer on, a new principle, 
tains. 

As the claim of Mont Blenc. to.-be 


which he wished to try im these moun- 


the highest’ mountain,.im: Europe 


has 
been recently since 
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the time of Saussure, none of the tra-. 
vellers who have ascended it have. 
taken the trouble to measure it of 
new, I was anxious to determine its 
height by the.assistance of many ba- 
rometers. Professor Th. de Saussure 
had the goodness to lend me. an ex- 
cellent portable barometer, made. at 
Turin, fivided the length of 14 inch- 
es. The reservoir for the mercury was 
a cylinder of glass, and the level was 
regulated by a sight and a piston. 
M. Selligue had prepared a syphon 
barometer ; and in case. these two. ba- 
rometers should be deranged in the 
ascent, I filled two tubes of glass from, 
18 to 20 inches in length, bent at the 
extremity as a syphon, with mercury, 
and after having made it boil, I shut 
the opening in such a manner, that 
the variations in the volume of mer- 
cury did not permit air to enter into 
the long branch. | Arrived at. the 
height, I had. nothing to do but to 
draw out the cork, one allow part of 
the mercury to escape, and measure 
the column which remained in the 
tube. I had thus four barometrical 
instruments to measure the height 
the summit. | 

In my first ascent, I was surprised 
at the effects. which the rays of the 
sun had on the skin, and I.hoped to 
make some experiments upon the 
strength of the rays concentrated by 
lenses. Colonel Beaufoy had already 
paid some attention to this subject, 
and I believe, with him, that these 
experiments may. become interesting 
in the theory of light and heat. 

Ip also to make upon my 
companions and myself, observations 
relative to the effect of rarefied air up- 
on animal organization, and, after 
what I had observed during my first 
ascent, I flattered myself that I 40 
obtain some results, not . altogether 
useless in physiology... . 

Thad prepared a flask of lime-wa- 
ter to discover the presence, and, by 
approximation, the quantity. of carbo- 


gions, and to see if, at that height, the 
ar expired was charged with carbon 
in the same proportion as in regions 
ere; at inspiration, there. en- 
ters about a third more of oxygen with 
the same gp By of atmospheric air, 
I expected also to. be able, at this 
height, to abstract. the blood of’ some 
judge, by its colour, if it 


had_been sufficiently decarbonized in. 


the lungs. 

I also filled four flasks with alcohol, 
which, poured upon a sponge, might 
serve me for burning; and | wished 
to carry back in these flasks, hermeti- 


Cally sealed, the air of the summit, 


for the purpose of analysis. 

__A Papin’s digester, of a very sim- 
ple construction, was intended to prove 
the possibility of cooking meat at 
great heights. The monks of Great 
St Bernard complain that their vic. 
tuals are never dressed enough. The 
reason is, that the water in open ves- 
sels, being less compressed by the at~ 
mosphere at great heights than in the 
plain, boils at a less degree of heat. A 
separate apparatus was destined to mea- 
sure the exact temperature at which 
water boiled at different heights. 

A little table, with a Camera Luci- 
da, was prepared by M. Selligue, to 
sketch a panorama from the top of 
Mont Blanc. | 

Professor Pictet furnished me with 
the instruments, necessary for observ- 
ing and measuring the temperature, 
the electricity, and the humidity of 
the atmosphere ; a compass arranged 
so as to observe the azimuths ; a te~ 


lescope with level ; a pocket sextant — 


of Troughton, &c. 

Two English gentlemen, Mr Jo« 
seph Dornford and Mr Gilbert Hen- 
derson, both from the University of 
Oxford, the first of whom | 
England, formed the project of as- 
cending Mont Blanc, were eager to 


_ joinus, and we departed from Geneva 


on the 16th of August, at three o'clock 
P. M. for Chamouny, * where we ar- 
rived the next day, at two, at the U- 
nion Hotel, kept by M. Charlet ; 
(bar, 25. ther, 19° R.) We consult- 
ed afterwards with Joseph-Marie Cou- 
tet,and Mathieu, sonsof Pierre Balmat, 


whom M. Pictet had recommended to. 


us as guides, equally robust and trast~- 


worthy. They advised us to, take | 
twelve guides, viz. three for each tra~- 
nic acid in the air of these re- 


On our departure» from Geneva, the 
barometer was 26.1 1—thermometer 24° R. 
At Bonneville, 10 minutes before 7, bar. 


26.10.—therm. 28°,..AtSt Martin, at 
night, bar. 26.6,8—therm. attach. 


the other 13°,. On the 17th, at 6 A. M. 


at the same place, therm. 10°, AtServoz, | 


at 20 minutes past 11, bar. 26.8,8-—sherm, 
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veller. We entrusted the choice of 
these to themselves ; and our obliging 
hostess hastened to prepare every thing 
that was necessary in the shape of pro- 
visions for the expedition. The next 
day, at a quarter past 5 A. M. we set 
out. The morning was delightful, 
and the thermometer at 10° R. We 
took, at first, the direction of the gla- 
cier of Bossons, but, before coming to 
it, we diverged to the left, and began 
the ascent in a forest. At seven o'- 
clock we were already above this 
forest, at the cottage inhabited by 
Pierre Francois Favret, formerly 
one of the guides of M. de Saussure, 
who had made the ascent, and of whom 
the son was with us. Here one of our 
guides, Julien Devouassou, son-in-law 
of Dr Paccard, had nearly poisoned 
himself. He had bought at Cha- 
mouny what he conceived was syrup 
of vinegar, and, arriving at a rivulet, 
he wished to try his syrup before mix- 
ing it with water. He swallowed a 
little. It was concentrated sulphuric 
acid, which burned his mouth and 
stomach in a dreadful manner. His 
sufferjngs were great, and he vomited 
much. By good luck this accident 
happened near the cottage, where I 
found ashes, which I made him swal- 
low, diluted with water. The alkali 
instantly neutralized the acid, and the 
ide was soon in a state to continue 
his march with us. 

From the cottage we mounted in a 
zig-zag direction towards the South 
Needle. At half-past eight we rested 
at Pierre-pointue, where the moun- 
tain projects between the glacier of 
Bossons and that of Pélerins, but near- 
er the first; (therm. 13°.) From 
this place we saw, for the first time, 
the top of Mont Blane, and we were 
yet in sight of the Priory. From thence 
we turned a little towards the right, 
and, at nine o'clock, crossed the tor- 
rent called the Black Water, but 
which, in place of water, was filled 
with enormous blocks of granite, which 
had rolled down from above. On the 
left was the pinnacle of La Tour. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards we 
ed Nant Blanc ; and at a quarter be- 
fore ten we sat down to breakfast a- 
round a large stone between the gla- 
cier of Bossons and Mont Rasselache. 
The guides called it the Ladder-stone, 
because vee! ordinarily leave here the 
ladder which is used in crossing the 
glacier. (Barom. 21.1,7—therm. at- 
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tach. 12¢—the other 15°.) At ten 
minutes oie eleven we again began 
our march, and in five minutes at. 
tained the glacier of Bossons, which 
we had to traverse obliquely, in the 
direction of the Grand-Mulet. About 
a hundred paces from the edge of the 
glacier, we met with scenery which no 
pen is able to describe. We stopped 
every moment to remark some strik. 
ing configuration of the ice, and the 
only words uttered were, “ Look to 
the right! Look to the left!” Some. 
times it was a precipice of which no 
eye could trace the bottom—some. 
times a mass of ice more than a hun- 
dred feet in height. Soon, however, 
the ladder was put in use; and the 
question was, How should we be able 
to cross a gulf of twenty feet in breadth, 
with no visible bottom, divided length- 
wise in two by a slender partition of 
ice, of at most a foot in thickness, and 
of which the upper edge was ten feet 
lower than the margin of the two hol- 
lows thus united? Arrived at the 
edge, the ladder was let down, its 
end resting on the slender wall iso- 
lated in the middle of the abyss. One 
of the guides descended, and one of 
the party followed him, and, standing 
by the side of the ladder upon the 
wall of ice of a foot in breadth, he re- 
mained motionless, leaning upon his 
stick, and endeavouring tu avoid the 
sight of the two blue gulfs ready to 
swallow him up on the least loss of - 
equilibrium. The guide now turned 
the ladder to the opposite side of the 
ravine, and, the traveller having a- 
scended, he turned it again as before, 
for the second of the party to pass, 
and so on with the others. When the 
ladder is a few inches longer than the 
breadth of the chasm, it is laid across 
in the form of a bridge, and each 
crawls over on all-fours. Other chasms 

ri of snow, of no grea 
those in the 
rear of a poy find these bridges 
pierced by the footsteps of the person 
who has preceded them; in this case, 
oa proper to diverge a little to one 
side. 

In spite of all these difficulties and 
dangers, we cressed the glacier with- 
out the slightest accident. At a quar- 
ter past one we were above the junc- 
tion of the glacier of Bossons with that 
of ‘Tacconay, between which is the 
mountain of Céte, and, after having 
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nded a slope of snow, inclined a- 
56% we at three o'clock, 
at the foot of the Grand-Mulet, upon 
its west side. ‘The rocks which ap- 

ar in the middle of the ice possess 
on as little solidity as those of the 
Needle of Gouté ; and. we mounted so 
slowly, that it was half-past four when 
we arrived at the most elevated part 
of the Grand-Mulet. A black cloud 
which was now forming on the west’ 
side decided us to remain here for the 
night. (Bar. 19.3,6.—therm. 10°.) 
The top of this rock assuming the 
form of the letter L, that is to say, 
being at a right angle, we arranged 
our ladder and some sticks, so as to 
form a hypotheneuse ; and a little 
straw, spread on the horizontal part of 
the rock, formed a mattrass, upon 
which we lay down side by side. 
Scarcely were we covered, when it be- 
gan to rain, and soon after the thun- 
der reverberated majestically around 
us. I attempted to expose the point 
of the electrometer beyond our tent, 
but the balls were put in motion 
with such -violence, that I soon 
desisted. The night was stormy ; 
but the next morning the rain had 
ceased, and the air was so pure, 
that we saw the Lake of Geneva, 
and other distant objects, very dis- 
— We hoped that towards 
mid-day the atmosphere above would 
become clearer ; but as this was still 
uncertain, we resolved to bivouac ano- 
ther night in our tent, after the man- 
ner of the Cossacks. Coutet sent two 
of our men to the Priory for an addi- 
tion to our provisions; and during 
the lucid intervals I employed myself 
in again boiling the mercury in one 
of my barometrical tubes, which had 
been injured. We here tried the 
temperature of boiling water, which 
we found to be 72°. I also made 
some arrangements to set off fireworks 
upon our return from the summit ; 
for I was curious to know if rockets 
rose well in air so very rare. I had 
also luminous balls and stars prepar- 
ed with arsenic ; Bengal fire prepar- 
ed with antimony ; and a bag with a 
mixture of nitre, sulphur, and orpi- 
ment, to illuminate the top of Mont 
Blanc, and the pinnacles of the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

At five o'clock it began to hail, and 
from this time to midnight the at- 
mosphere was cloudy ; -but on the 
20th at one o'clock in the morni 
the firmament appeared studded wi 
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stars, although the valley was yet cone 
cealed in mist. Coutet having gone 
out to examine the weather, told us 
that it promised well; but that it 
would be prudent to wait yet a little 
longer before deciding upon ascend~ 
ing. About five o'clock the top was 
already lighted by the sun, the air 
was serene, it was perfectly calm, and 
our guides announced to us that we 
might begin our march. M. Selligue, 
who had been for sometime indispos- 
ed, and who feared the return of rain 
before the end of our journey, prefer 
red to remain at the Grand-Mulet. 
Two of our guides who had never 
been at the top were asked by Coutet 
to remain with Mr S.—but they re- 
fused ; however, two of the others 
consented to stay behind. We de- 
parted fromthe Grand-Mulet at twen- 
ty minutes past five, viz. Messrs Dorn- 
ford, Henderson, and myself, with 
eight guides, (‘Ther. + 2°.) We now 
entered on the snow, which was here 
pretty deep, and directed our course 
towards the Needle of Gouté, and af- 
terwards ascended in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, to avoid the chasms or almost 
perpendicular slopes towards the sum- 
mit, which we now saw from this 
side at a quarter before seven. The 
day was delightful ; and far below us 
were seen the white clouds, like a 
tranquil sea, pierced here and there 
by the pinnacles of the highest moun- 
tains, which Coutet named to me 
Fours, the Needle of Varens, Buet, 
&e. About seven o'clock the mists 
began to dissipate, and we could now 
see the Priory. As we ascended we 
found the snow harder and of less 
depth ; and it appeared as if it had 
not snowed for some time. 

At twenty minutes past seven we 
arrived at the first of three platforms of 
snow, which succeed one another in 
the space between the top of Goité 
and Mont Maudit.* After having 
traversed this first platform, we mount- 
ed at a quarter before eight an inclin- 
ed plane of from 25° to 30°, that led 
to a second, which we began to cross 
at ten minutes past eight, having on 
our right those great seracs + of ice, 


* The eastern shoulder of Mont Blanc 
is thus named. 

t Seracs are parallelopipeds, cubes, and 
other regular forms, which the ice and snow 
takes at great heights, and are thus named 
from a species of white cheese of a similax 
appearance made in the mountains, 
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which are observed from Chamouny. 
The sky seen from the sides of these 
white masses of ice appeared of a very 
dark blue, almost black. After having 
ascended another steep slope, we arriv- 
ed at half-past eight at the last great 
unded on the right by 
the most elevated part of the Dome 
du Gouté, on the left by the last rocks 
we met with on this side, and on the 
south by analmost perpendicular slope, 
at the top of which, but a little higher, 
was the summit of Mont Blane. Here 
our guides wished us joy, saying that 
now all our difficulties were sur- 
mounted. Never, they said, had an 
ascent more happily succeeded ; and 
never had it been done. more quickly 
or with so little difficulty. In truth, 
the snow had acquired the solidity 
which made walking on it easy ; our 
footsteps did not sink too deep, and it 
was not too hard. None of the party 
felt indisposed, although we had ex- 
perienced for some time the effects of 
the rarity of the air. My pulse was 
128, and I was very thirsty. Our 
guides reminded us to breakfast here, 
as higher up, they said, the appetite 
for eating is lost. A cloth was spread 
upon the snow at the commencement 
of the great platform, which served us 
for chairs and table. Each eat hear- 
tily his half chicken ; and I arranged 
many things for the observations and 
experiments which I intended to 
inake when we got up. I wrote two 
notes to announce our arrival at the 
summit, leaving a blank for the hour 
to be afterwards filled up. I meant 
to tie them to a pigeon which I had 
with me, and which I wished to un- 
loose on the top of the mountain, to 
see how it flew in air so rare, and to 
know afterwards if it could find its 
way back to Sallenches, where its com- 
panion was. We kept also a bottle of 
our best wine to drink upon the sum- 
mit to the memory of Saussure, 

At nine o'clock we set out to reach 
the top, which now rose before us, 
** Would you take a thousand pounds 
to ge down in place of going up?” 
said one of my companions to his 
coun an.—** I would not now re4 
turn for any money,” ‘replied he.— 
We were all full of hope and joy to 
see ourselves so near the end of our 


Journey: The favourable weather, 


the which reigned around us, 
the celestial air which we had respired 
(luring our repose, gave birth in our 


minds to impressions which are not 
felt in lower a I fancied my- 
self already on the topmost ridge 3 in 
idea I broke off specimens of the most 
elevated rock in Europe to place in 
the cabinet of the Imperial Mineralo. 
gical Society of St Petersburgh, the 
Museum of Genoa, and other collec. 
tions. 

We traversed the great platform of 
snow, at the entrance of which we 
had breakfasted. During this passage 
I had occasion to remain a little be« 
hind, and it was not till near the an- 
gle on the right that I rejoined our 
company. We ascended nearly to 
the half of its height the great slope 
of snow, which, occupying all the 
breadth of the platform, rose to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. But as be- 
tween this plane and the top there 
were ridges of ice almost vertical, we 
were obliged to cross the slope hori- 
zontally towards the left, to gain the 
last great rocks, (2300 toises,) from 
whence we already saw Italy, and 
from which, on turning to the right, 
we should mount to the summit, 
which was not more than 150 toises 
above us. We walked singly, the.one 
after the other ; for it was found con- 
venient to put our feet in the foot- 
steps made by the first guides, who 
were changed at intervals on account 
of the great fatigue. 

We thus advanced in a line nearly 
horizontal, crossing the plane at the 
middle of its height ; that is to say, 
at an almost equal distance from the 
ridges on our right, and the platform 
of snow on our left. Nobody spoke, 
for at this height speaking fatigued, 
and the air conveyed the sound but 
feebly. I was still the last of the par- 
ty, and I walked only about twelve 
paces at once, when leaning upon my 
stick I stopped to make fifteen inspi- 
rations. I found that in this manner 
I could advance without exhausting 
myself. Furnished with green spec- 
tacles and a crape before my face, a 
eyes were fixed upon my steps, whic 
I counted, when all at once I felt the 
snow recede from my feet. Think- 
ing I only slipped, I struck in my 
stick on my left, but in vain; the 
snow which was accumulating on m 
right overturned me, covered me, @ 

I telt myself drawn downwards with 
an irresistible force. I fancied at first 


that I was the only one of the par 
to whom this accident had se 
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but feeling the snow accumulate upon 
me so as to hinder me from breath- 
ing, I imagined that a great avalanche 
had descended from the top of Mont 
Blane, and pushed the snow before it. 
Every moment I expected to be crush- 
ed to pieces by this mass ; in my de- 
scent [ turned constantly round, and 
employed all my strength to divide 
with my arms the snow in which I 
was buried. At last I got out my 
head, and I saw a great part of the 
slope in motion; but as I happened 
to be near the edge of this moving 
portion, I used every exertion to get 
upon the firm snow, and at last suc- 
ceeded. It was then only I was a- 
ware of my danger, for I found I was 
very near a chasm which terminated 
the slope, and separated it from the 
platform. At the same instant I saw 
still nearer this abyss the head of Mr 
Henderson appear above the snow, 
and I discovered at a greater distance 
Mr Dornford and three guides—but 
the five others appeared not. Still I 
hoped to see them come out of the snow 
when it stopped ; but Mathieu Balmat 
cried “ that all were lost in the 
chasm.” Iam unable to describe what 
then passed in my mind. I saw Mr 
Dornford throw himself on the snow 
in despair ; and Mr Henderson was in 
a state which alarmed me for the con- 
sequences. But judge of our satisfac- 
tion when we saw, some minutes af- 
ter, one of the guides come out of the 
chasm ; our hurrah redoubled at the 
appearance of the second; and we 
now hoped that the other three might 
also appear,—but, alas! we saw them 
no more. 

The guides, fearing a second sliding 
of the snow, advised us to depart, but 
this was impossible. Mr Dornford 
declared, that he was ready to sacri- 
fice his life for the relief of these un- 
fortunates ;—I held his hand—and 
partly buried in the snow, yet in mo- 
tion, we advanced, in spite of the 
guides, towards the unknown depth, 
tilled with snow, at the place where 
we supposed they had fallen in. There 
we descended into the gulf, and I 
sounded the snow everywhere with a 
stick, without meeting with any re- 
sistance. On the supposition that 
hey might have fallen under some 
hollow or projection of the rock, and 
of their being yet alive,—and as air 
much rarified does not communicate 
sound well, I plunged the longest 


stick to the top in the snow, and ly- 
ing down, and applying my teeth to 
its end, I called the men by their 
names, listening afterwards with pro- 
found attention if I heard any noise. 
But all was in vain. The guides 
forced us to depart from the place ; 
declared that our seareh was useless ; 
and refused even the money which we 
offered if they would remain. They 
carried away Messrs Dornford and 
Henderson ; and while I was yet 
sounding in the snow, which had pas- 
sed the hollow to a great distance, 
they had gone a considerable way, so 
that I had to descend alone with Cou- 
tet, who had not even a stick ; but, ab- 
sorbed in the horror of the event, I 
had become insensible to the senti- 
ment of danger, and I cleared, with- 
out reflection, ail the crevices. I re- 
joined my two companions at the 
Grand-Mulet only, * from whence we 
departed for the glacier of Bossons, + 
and at half-past eight P. M. we were 
on our return to the Union Hotel at 
Chamouny without experiencing much 
fatigue. I was the more surprised at 
this, as after the accident I had, for 
upwards of an hour, made great ex- 
ertions, at a height where the slight- 
est movement exhavsted our strength. 

I shall add here a few words in ex- 
planation of our unhappy accident. It 
re the upper bed of the snow on 
the slope lay on another bed, the sur- 
face of which was hardened and 
smooth ; and-as our track along the 
first bed had, in a manner, cut it 
across, the _ above us began to 
slide over the other, forming, what 
they call in Oberland of Berne, Suog- 
gischnee, or JRutschlavine. At the 
place where the first of our file walk- 
ed, the slope was much steeper than 
near me, as I had measured it some 


* We found at this place two travellers, 
MM. le Chev. Bourdet de la Niévre, na- 
turalist, and Castan, botanist and phar- 
maceutist at Geneva, who had also come 
to ascend to the top of Mont Blane; but 
they abandoned this project on learning 
our misfortune. 

+ In crossing the glacier of Bossons we 
found upon an islet of ice, surrounced 
by vast chasms, a young chamois, which 
had died apparently through hunger. One 
of the high seracs, under the shade of 
which we had reposed in ascending, had 
fallen in the interval, and had covered with 
its wreck the place where we had stopped. — 
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moments before the accident, and _theleast suspicion of any 


found it to be only 28°. . Farther on, 
likewise, the mass of snow was thick- 
er, especially in the, upper part, for 
the wind generally blows the loose 
snow towards the top. On this ac- 
count, the sliding naturally com- 
menced at this place, and. the snow 
descended straight towards the ra- 
vine, whilst around me it took an ob- 
lique direction downwards. This 
seems to be the cause why the three 
first individuals in the line * fell 
into the gulf, and were covered with 
snow so deeply that they could not 
recover themselves; while the fifth 
and sixth, + who also had fallen in, 
were yet able, by their exertions, to 
rid themselves of the snow which sur- 
rounded. them. Coutet, on coming 
out of the snow, had his face of a blue 
colour, with all the. symptoms of as- 
phyxia. Mathieu Balmat, a very 
strong man, and one of our chief’, 
who. marched fourth, was the only 
one able to stop himself while the 
snow was in motion. Overturned, 
and already drawn to a certain dis- 
tance, he had the presence of mind to 
sink his large stick, as an anchor, into 
the firm snow. The two other guides} 
were, like the three travellers, buried. 
in the snow and carried to the chasm,, 
without, however, falling into it. 
_ The guides estimated the surface of 
snow which was in motion at. nearly 
100 toises in breadth, and 250 in ob- 
lique height. The snow which slid 
down had not recently fallen, for it 
was of considerable firmness. ‘Those 
of our guides who had the. most ex- 
perience among the snows, had. not 


"* These were Pierre Balmat, brother of 
Mathieu, and eldest son of P. Balmat, one 
of the old guides of M. de Saussure ; Pierre 
Carrier, a smith to trade, who had already 
been eleven times at Mont Blanc: and 
Auguste Terraz. This last, and Bal- 
mat, had never made the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. These were the two guides who 
refused to remain at the Grand-Mulet. 


All the three carried provisions, instru. 


pigeon and the living chicken. ‘None 
them were married. 
+ Joseph Marie Coutet, one of our two 
guides, (his father had been 
with’ M. de Saussure,) and Julien 
voaussou, he who had nearly poi 
himself by the oil of vitriol. 
+ ‘David -Coutet, brother of 
Marie, our chief, and David Foligue.. 


> 


Beet, 
the moment the accident. took 
the brother of one of our chiefs march. 
ed first, and a man who made the 
journey for the twelfth time was the 


* When M. de Saussure passed ¢h; 
place, he had the good fortune fo find in 
an avalanche had the preceding night car. 
ried away from the slope a great part of 
the loose snow. I shall quote here part 
of § 1985 of the work of M. de Saussure, 
where, speaking of this place, he says :— 
* The next day we traversed the second 
platform, at the entrance of which we had 
passed the night ; from thence we ascend. 
ed to the third, which we also crossed, and 
we were in half an hotir at the bottom of 
the great slope, by which, inclining to. 
wards the east, the rock is reached which 
forms the left shoulder of the summit of 
Mont Blanc. On commencing the ascent, I 
was already out of breath from the rarity 
of the air; however, by stopping at every 
thirty paces to ones for a moment, but 
without sitting, I held out; and I arrived 
in forty minutes at the beginning of the 
avalanche which had fallen the preceding 
night, and the noise made by which reach- 

_ed our tent. 

* There we stopped for some moments, 
in the hope that, after having rested our 
legs and our lungs, we should ‘be able to 
cross the avalanche pretty quickly, and 
at one breathing space; but this we found 
impossible ;. that species of fatigue which 
results from the rarity of the air is abso- 
lutely insurmountable; and when it is at 
its height, the most imminent danger could 
not make me move a step farther, Re I 
encouraged my guides by saying to them 
that it was the dan all the 
loose snow which covered the top had been 
swept away. 

** Beyond this avalanche the slope be- 
came steeper and terminated on our left 
in a frightful precipice; and we had to 
cross a large cleft, the of which 
was likewise interrupted by a rock of ice, 
which stretched to the edge of the slope. 
The first guides had cut in the hard 
snow with a hatchet 3 but. they had made 
them. rather at too great.a distance; and to 
reach the footsteps it was requisite to stride 
as far as we could, atthe risk of missing 
the steps and sliding irremediably down the 
precipice. Higher up the snow was. soft- 
er, and the surface broke under our feet ; 
and above this we found loose flakes af 
snow, to the depth of eight or nine inches, 
which rested upon a second crust of hard- 
ened snow. We walked thus up to the 
middle of the leg, at the risk of sliding to 
the side of the precipice, our only security 
from which accident was the superior crusty 
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When coming from the St Gervais 
side, and passing by the Needles and 
the Dome du Gouté, the road of 
Chamouny must be taken before arriv- 
ing at the slope which betrayed us 
when we thought we were past all 
danger. One runs the risk then, whe- 
ther they come from one side or the 
other, ps having, as I had done, es- 
caped the formidable stones of the 
Needle of Gouté, and crossed the gults 
of the glacier of Bossons, to be, near 
the summit, swallowed up by a soil 
apparently firm, but which gives way 
all at once under the feet,—a kind of 
danger against which it will be very 
difficult to find a preservative. 


ON THE PROOF OF MIRACLES. 
MR EDITOR, 

I senp you, in addition to my for- 
mer papers on the Evidences of Religi- 
ous Truth, a few short remarks which 
have been long lying by me, on the 
Proof of Miracles from Testimony. 
They will serve as a recapitulation of 
the principles which I have already en- 
deavoured to establish,—applied, too, 
to a different question. It was, in- 
deed, in the examination of Mr 
Hume’s Essay on Miracles, that they 
were first suggested to me; and the 
more [ turn them in my mind, the 
more I am persuaded of their import- 
ance both in philosophy and religion. 


I. Truths-are either known, believ- 
ed, or probable. 


Known truths are such as the mind 


which thus sustained a great part of our 
weight, and if it had broken we should in- 
fallibly have gone to the bettom. But I 
thought not of danger; my mind was 
made up to go forwards as far as my 
tmitted ; and I had no other 
| t of stepping firmly and ad- 
vancing.” Afterwards § 1986, he con- 
tinues: ‘¢ At last, in a walk of two hours 
and a-half, reckoning from the place where 
we had slept, we attained the rock which 
18 called the left shoulder, or the second 
stair of Mont Blanc. There opening my 
eyes on an immense horizon, altogether 
new to me—nothing concealed from our 
View, (for the sutmmit was on our right,) 
the whole of the Alps on the Italian 
side, which I never seen from such a 
height ; and there I had the satisfaction of 
being certain of attaining the summit, 
since the ascent which remained was neither 
steep nor dangerous.” 
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perceives to be true when it examines 
them. Of this sort are mathematical, 
and, perhaps, some metaphysical and 
moral truths. We know that two and 
two are equal to four, &c. 

Consciousness is knowledge. We 
know that we exist, that we think, 
feel, perceive, &c. 

Is the existence of the material 
world a known truth? We undoubt- 
edly perceive something which we 
call matter. This we know. But do 


-we know that the material world ex- 


ists independently of our perceiving 
it? Perhaps, in strict language, this 
is a truth which we can be said only 
to believe. 

Knowledge alone implies certainty, 
or that concerning which doubt wid 
be positively absurd. Whenever we 
can attain this kind of evidence, there- 
fore, we ought to look for it, but 
where it is not to be had, we must be 
satisfied with belief or probability. 

Knowledge and belief are common- 
ly confounded, though very different 
things. Whatever we really know, 
certainly is; what om merely believe, 
ma ibly not -be. It is impossi- 
and two should be 
equal to four ; it is possible that there 
may never have been such a man as 
Cesar, or that the sun may not rise 
to-morrow. 

What is belief? From what princi- 
ple of our nature do we acquire a kind 
of knowledgeat second-hand? Whence 
do we make positive assertions about 
things of which in fact we know no- 
thing ? 

Belief is another word for faith, or, 
what is the same thing, trust.or con- 
fidence. It is in truth, then, a moral 
sentiment, and refers in all cases to 
= being in whom we trust or con- 

e. 
Try by this rule belief in testimo- 
ny. Can there be a doubt that there 
is implanted in the human heart @ 
sentiment of trust or confidence in 
man? The smiles of an infant express 
it before he is able to understand a 


word that is said, and the belief 
which he afterwards gives to every” 


thing he is told, is only a 
direction of this principle. 

Belief concerning the operations of 
nature must, in like manner, have a 


secret reference to’some being in whom | 


we have confidence. 


Take the extreme case, that we have | 
direct knowledge of the existence 
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our perceptions. What is our ground 
for believing that it is a separate ex- 
istence ? Our perceptions and sensa- 
tions are regular, uniform, steady ; 
not like dreams and reveries. This 
we perceive. Now, the perception of 
regularity and order is a perception 
that mind is operating,.and conveys a 
direct knowledge to us that there is 
mind in nature. We, in fact, perceive 
that there is some one without us, or- 
dering and arranging: hence, we be- 
lieve, or have confidence, that there 
is something without us ordered and 
arranged. On the supposition, then, 
that our perceptions do not convey to 
us direct knowledge of the existence 
of matter as a distinct substance, it is 
a curious, yet apparently a just con- 
clusion, that before we could believe 
a truth so necessary to our condition 
here, we must actually have perceiv- 
ed or known the existence of inind or 
Deity. 

But, be this as it may, on what 
principle can our belief concerning 
the future rest, except on such a per- 
ception ? The laws of nature, the or- 

nguage in which God speaks to man, 
a language which the merest child 
understands. It is—‘‘ These thin 
I have established, these things will 
continue, The sun has risen to-day, 
trust, believe that he will rise to-mor- 
row.” 

It may appear very extraordin 
that we should say, the meerrvorry A 
mind, as the regulating principle 
of the universe, is a truth which 
every child knows, and that all ration- 
al belief respecting the operations of 
nature is, in fact, founded upon the 
knowledge of this truth ; but the as- 
sertion is by no means extravagant. 
We do not suppose that a child has 
formed to itself the idea which we call 
God ; neither has it formed to itself 
the idea which we call a mind ; yet it 
knows that its parents and the people 
about it have minds, so far as to trust 
and rely on them ; and in the same 
manner it perceives that there is mind 
in nature, 
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of matter as a thing independent of 


[Oet, 
which do not seem fixed, j 

collects whether they 
more fixed than others... Whatever 
seems to coincide with the plan of na- 
ture better than something else, wil! 
more probably happen than that other 
thing. The mind has no ground for 
belief or assurance here, but it has a 
ground for conjecture. 

Il. Mr Hume's argument against 
miracles proceeds on the supposition, 
that all belief is the production solely 
of experience. Now, as we have con- 
stant experience that the laws of na- 
ture are regularly observed, and by 
no means constant experience that 
men s truth, the rule of reason, 
according to this philosopher, is al- 
ways, in the case of miracles, to reject 
the testimony, and to hold fast our 
belief of the unvaried regularity of 
nature. 

But belief cannot spring from ex- 
perience, any more than /ove. or /u- 
tred. \ It is another word for the sen- 
timent of trust or confidence, which, 
when placed. in Man, arises from an 
instinctive pereeption that he pos- 
sesses a common nature with our- 
selves ; and, when placed in Nature, 
arises from a similar perception that 
there is Mind im the universe, and 
that we are dependent beings. 

Belief in testimony amounts to this 
—The thing told must be true, if the 
person who tells it has veracity. If 
we believe the man, we must. believe 


that the thing happened. No matter 


what it is; if a man could see it he 
can tell it. 

Belief in the regularity of Nature a- 
mounts to this—There is a plan es- 
tablished ; we trust it will continue. 
But, suppose it should be changed in 
some respects, the author of the plan 
does not tell. a lie ; he never promised 
that it would, in every instance, be 
A man sends mea 
sion for twenty years-—~I t it nex 
year ; essjetiiionse it Should not come, 
the man has not therefore broke his 
word. Belief in testimony, even te 
the extent of a miracle, and confidence 
in the continued regularity of Nature, 
are, therefore, quite consistent, 

Take an example—Suppose a man 
who is my friend, a, of a,se~ 
rious character, of w j ent 
and veracity I could have no doubt, 
comes and tells me that he saw a man 
raised from. the. dead, I should cer- 
tainly be much confoynded ; I should 
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suppose, at first, that he was amusing 
himself with me, or that he was un- 
der a temporary derangement. But 
he perseveres in the assertion, his 
judgment and veracity are evidently 
the same as formerly, he dies attest- 
ing the fuct—Should I not believe the 
fact? Should I then believe it if I 
had myself seen it ? : 

This may be called direct testi- 
mony ; but, perhaps, most testimony 
deserves only the appellation of pro- 
bable. We cannot, in general, have 
avery perfect conviction uf the vera- 
city of witnesses ; yet this conviction 
we may often obtam in a great de- 
gree, even with respect to very old 
stories. ‘There is a simplicity and na- 
ture in some old books, which com- 
inand immediate assent. 

But, where or rests solely 
on the ground of probability, such as 
a nuinber of witnesses attesting the 
same fact, with, perhaps, collateral 
circumstances. supporting it, where we 
have no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the veracity of uny one 
of the witnesses, it may be doubted 
how far such testimony will prove a 
miracle, because the testimony in this 
case is merely probable, or what in 
the course of Nature we should not 
expect would prove false ; while a mi- 
racle is not only aw improbable fact, 
or something which we should not 
look for in the course of Nature,:but 
is totally contrary to the course of Na- 
ture, or is an incredible fact. 

It is to this instance alone that Mr 
Hume's dilemma will apply with any 
force. 
In opposition to. this case, however, 
there is a ground on which even weak 
evidence, or very little stronger than 
we require for common facts, will be 
sufficient to establish the truth of a 
miracle, viz. the probability of the 
Miracle, 

Considered merely as a fact, a mi- 
racle is the most improbable of all 
facts ; considered as a miracle, it may 
be very probable. Here, indeed, we 
must take in the principles of natural 
religion, which will surely be the more 
easily admitted, if, as has been shown, 


their truth is implied in all rational 


belief concerning natural events. 

One might wonder why an atheist 
should object to miracles. ‘The great- 
er irregularity there is in Nature, the 
more totally it should seem to want 
design, the greater reason would there 
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be in his argument. It would make 
for his cause, that all the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, and all the Arabian 
Tales, should be true. ‘The first prin- 
ciples of common seuse, however, force 
him to acknowledge, that there is 
something fixed, settled, and esta- 
blished. This -is, in fact,, Deism ; 
but, in order to avoid that conclusion, 
he supposes things more fixed than 
even rational Deism will warrant. 
Displacing the Deity, by whom the 
two ends of the chain are held, he 
supposes them linked together by the 
indisseluble padlock of necessity. A 
miracle, aceordingly, appears to him, 
not merely improbable, but absolutely 
impossible. 

A Deist, however, may admit, that 
it is notquite improbable a suspension 
of natural laws may, on some occa- 
sions, enter into the Divine councils ; 
and, if it should be presumption a 
priort to say, that, in any given cir- 
cumstances, there probably would be 
a suspension of this kind ; yet if, on 
probable testimony, we have been in- 
formed, that, in such and such cir- 
cumstances, miracles did take place, 
we may, at the same time, perceive 
the probability of their happening in 
such circumstances. 

Thus, considering Christianity mere- 
ly as a scheme, it may seem a proba- 
ble supplement to natural religion, 
suited to the condition of man, and 
such as might be looked for from the 

ness and wisdom of God. We 
shall, therefore, be satisfied with less 
evidence of its truth, than if it had 
a contrary character. We shall, at 
least, not close our eyes to that cloud - 
of evidence by which it is supported. 
PHILOTHEUS, 


APPARITIONS OF THE DEVI. 


Be not surprised, Mr Editor, at the 
title I have given my ©, nor ima- 
gine for a moment that your corres 
spondent is on any terms of undue fa- 
miliarity with the Prince of Darkness. 
Assuredly I have never seen him pers 
sonally, to my knowledge, though, in 
dark nights, and lonely glens, and 
church-yards, I have anxiously been 
on the look-out for him. The anec~. 
dotes, however, that I am going to re= 
late of him will show you that he has, 
at sundry times, and in, divers man- 
ners, made himself known. in a visable 
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shape to,some of the godly forefathers 
of this unbelieving generation. The 
banks of Crawick,* in particular, 
seem to have been ited 
vils in former , if we may 
any reliance on the traditions still cur- 
rent among its hoary-headed_ chroni- 
clers. One good reason assigned for 
their being so numerous in this place 
is, that the people then dwelling by 
the streams of Crawick were so rigid- 
ly religious, so proof against all the 
temptations of the evil one, that it was 
uite a hopeless attempt for any one, 
devil to keep his credit among them. 
The prince of the power of the air 
had, hevesore: seen it absolutely ne- 
cessary, in the profundity of his dia- 
bolical wisdom, to establish a colony 
in the place; and, even after this 
goodly reinforcement had been brought 
in, sorely afflicted the poor devils were 
to keep their ground. The people 
were so armed at all points with wea- 
pons of spiritual warfare, furnished by 
the godly divines who flourished after 
the reformation from Popery,—they 
had got so many prayers, and psalms, 
and texts of Scripture, and knew so 
well how to use them, that it was a 
perfect tempting of Providence for a 
devil to set up his head among them. 
He was not certain of his life for five 
minutes, unless he could act his part 
with the most unblushing audacity 
and determined bravery. ‘lhe idea of 
a devil Josing his life may, perhaps, 
sound oddly in the ears of some of 
my less-learned readers ; but I can as- 
sure them, upon the authority of the 
original documents from whence I de- 
rive my information, that, in conse- 
quence of the frequent skirmishes that 
took place, not a few lives were lost on 
both sides. | 
I myself have been at the grave of 
one of these devils in the church-yard 
of Say-na-quhair. He lies buried at 
the west end of the church, I think, 
if I recollect rightly. Over the grave 
isa flat stone. ‘The inscription, on 
account of its age, being overgrown 
with moss, I never could make out. 
But to a zealous and learned antiqua- 
rian, I have no doubt that it would 
ve a source of curious and origi 


[Oect. 
the inscriptions.in Melrose Ab ‘put 
Together, if it could be decyphered 
satisfactorily. I would earnestly re. 
commend it. to. the study of some of 
Dr Grose’s. disciples without delay, for 
I have some hopes that an additional 
light might be thrown, not only on 
the state of parties at the time, but 
also on the character of. him who lies 
below ; for I am led to suspect that he 
was a great cowagd. I never heard that 
he durst make his appearance boldly 
except to women and children. It 
was custo for him at nightfall, 
when the milk-maids were returning 
with their pails of milk on their heads, 
to assume the appearance of a certain 
notorious character, then lately buri- 
ed, and grin ingloriously at. them over 
the kirk-yard dike. The consequence 
was, that the poor frightened maidens, 
imagining that it was Auld —— risen 
from the grave to seize upon them 
and devour them. bodily, ran home 
with such precipitation, that they 
spilled all their milk, and left their 
unearthly enemy in possession of the 
field, and not unfrequently of the 
milk=pails. Encouraged by this sig- 
nal success in grinning in the inside 
of the kirk-yard. dike, where he knew 
he was in perfect safety ; he one night 
thought he would boldly adventure 
his precious on the outside of 
it, and ny, if possible, to catch one of 
the skirling maidens.. When. they 
came past at the usual hour, he im- 
mediately started the pursuit, like a 
grey-hound, after a parcel of mawk ins. 
He ran and they ran, and it was lite- 
rally, Deil tak the hindermost,’— 
but fortunately for the terrified milk- 
maids, in spite of all his efforts to over- 
take them, they got safe on the other 
side of the running stream, or ever 
he could Jay hold of them.  Vexed 
and mortified with his ill success, he 
was under the necessity of returning 
to his dwelling in the kirk-yard. 
This pursuing of the milk-maids 
turned out to be a most unadvised 
proceeding in him, for they alarmed 
the whole town of Say-na-quhair with 
the report, that the dead man, was 
risen the grave, and; that he 


original would not let them, pass. the kirk- 


information. ~The Devil's Epitaph 
would, in my opinion, be worth all 


tain 
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ream in, the uplands of 


one single night ; be- 


yarc. in peace | 
sides, the loss of their milk: and;milk- 


ils was. insufferable,—-it,.could, no! 
onger be borne with.. Measures. were, 
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mischievous “inhabitant of the kirk- 
rd, A consultation of the minister 

and elders’ was immediately held, to 

take into consideration what was best 

to be done. At last) it was agreed 

upon, that the ‘minister, who was fi- 

mous for working miracles, along with 

some more good men, should attend 

in the kirk-yard, at twelve o'clock at 
night, and endeavour, if possible, to 
speak with its The minister, accord- 

ingly, with his sword: and his Bible, 

accompanied by some of the elders, 

and the son of the dead man, whose 
appearance it assumed, attended at 
the grave at midnight. He instantly 
drew a circle with his sword around 
himself and his companions, over 
which it was impossible for all the 
powers of darkness to set one unhal- 
lowed footstep. | Having imposed pro- 
found silence onthe company, and 
said a prayer, hethen opened the Bi- 
ble, and reading aloud in the name of 
his Maker, the awful text of conjura- 
tion, immediately the mouth of the 
grave was unclosed, and the evil spirit, 
trom his dwelling of darkness, stood 
in a bodily shape before them. ‘There 
was no evasion for him now, here he 
stood in fear end. trembling, reduced 
to the dire necessity of repeating his 
catechism before the minister and 
cklers of Say-na-quhair. Unfortu- 
nately for the poor Devil, he could 
give no proper account of himself; 
all the answer that he gave to the 
different questions that were put to 
him was, that he wanted to shake: 
hands with that young man whom he 
called his son,—and if he were only 
allowed that trifling request, he would 
give his word of honour never to trou- 
ble them any more. ‘This the minis- 
ter positively denied him, as it would: 


have been at the expence of the young gl 


man’s salvation to grant this tequest.’ 
But making use of another conjura- 
lion, and a text of Seripture written 
on the blade of his sword, accompany- 
ing the whole with fervent prayer, he 
fought mightily and prevailed The 
Spirit descended into the grave, and 
hever since made its appearance. 

In order to. make him’ more! secure, 
ant to prevent, the possibility of his 
making his escape, they have chained 
down the: flat ‘stone’ which lies over 
his grave witha strang band iron. 
he minister is said to have preached 
sermon-exultingly, over the Devil's 
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Brave, the suceeeding Suntay after his 


341 
victory, from the text, ‘‘ How, art 
thou fallen from Heaven, Lucifer, 
son of the morning?” 
be to enumerate 
the victories that the le 
of Crawick obtained 
of mankind and his emissaries in those 
days. And it would be as endless. to. 
enumerate the variety of appearances 
and fearful shapes he assumed, to. 
frighten them out of the ways of 
righteousness. One Sunday night of. 
a short winter day, a sober religious 
godly farmer was returning from ser- 
mon along the banks of the Crawick.. 
The dark stormy clouds and still 
darker night were lowering gloomil 
over the green hills of Carco an 
Craignorth, and Kuock-na-hair. The 
yellow ray of the wintry moon was 
unable to penetrate the thick veil of 
clouds that overshadowed her; and. 
when the breath of the coming:storm 
blew aside for a moment her cloud 
covering, the yellow glare that fe 
upon the leafless woods served only to 
make the scene more dismal and drea- 
ry. There was not a yoice to dis- 
turb the solitary meditations of the 
benighted traveller, saving the howl- 
ing blast heard at intervals amo 
the hills, which were then covered 
with trees and copsewood almost to 
their summits, and the lonely mur- 
mur of the waters lamenting the de- 
cayed beauty of the woods, and the 
desolation of the stormy winter. With 
a mind deeply impressed with the. 
darkness and solitude of the sur- 
rounding scenery,' the solemnity of a 
Sabbath evening, and the thoughts of 
death and eternity and another world, | 
Auld Gairland, for that is the desig- 
nation of our traveller, plodded his 
pathless way homeward amidst the 
oom and stillness of midnight.. He 
at length arrived at the deep haunted 
ravine, now known by the name of 
Carcoside Cleuch, where the appear- 
ance of white women have been seen , 
so often walking in the moonlight, ar- 
rayed in ene 3; and the 
wailing of infants heard by benighted, 
wanderers deep in the hollow glen, at 
the side of a black pool. He was now. 
descending into the..bottom of the 
Cleuch, ‘the blasted branches were. 
mingling darker over his: head, when 
his .ears were .struck -with- frightful 
howlings in the hollow of the linn, 
sometimesresembling the growling of a 
huge mastiff, at other times the groans 
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of a dying than. He knew well that 
ese unearthly moanings proceeded 
him “ went about seeki 
whom he might devour ;” but recol- 
lecting’ the text, ** Resist the Devil 
and he will fly from you,” he 
boldly forward, with his staff in one 
hand and his Bible in the other, 
himself in the power of 
his Maker. The appearance of a fear- 
ful black dog immediately was seen 
was ible for him to pass. 
stood still and beheld it transformed 
into a black calf, at last into the ap- 
pearance of a sheeted spectre long and 
white. It would neither allow him 
to go forward nor backward ,—it glid- 
ed round about him as if determined 
to in this dismal situation 
all night. He at length began to si 
the following lines from the 34 
The angel of the Lord encamps, 
And round encompasseth, 


~All those about that do him fear, 
them delivereth. 


He had no sooner done this, than the 
spectre vanished in a flash of fire, and 
left auld Gairland to find his wa 
home, returning thanks to Heaven for 
his preservation and deliverance. 

In this same glen, and about the 
saine place where auld Gairland was 
so sorely beset, a man was once lost. 
It was generally..believed that the 
devil carried him away, both soul and 
body. ‘The following is the story that 
is preserved among the country peo- 
ple concerning him. He, along with 
two companions, went from Carcoside 
to Auld Carco, two farm-houses on 
the opposite sides of the Cleugh, to 
spend the winter evening, or, in the 
common phrase, ‘ to gie his. neebors 


as home through the 
n 
Fre bad hal occasion to loiter behind 
the burn. .T t on, climbi 


with their own chit chat, they did not 
for some. time miss their companion. 


cially as the place had a bad 
and as a thousand tales of Acer 


ng ed into their recollections concerning 


it. ‘They agreed, however, to return 
and try, if possible, to find him. 
They had no sooner turned to accom. 
plish their Jaudable design, than 
they heard a most fearful ‘scream 
by the side of the black pool above 
mentioned. And through the gleam 
of the yellow moonlight they could 
—, the severed and mangled 
imbs of a human carcase glide away 
across the dark wood, accompanied 
with the most hideous yellings. They 
followed it with their eyes till the 
whole vanished, amidst a gleam of 
blue lightning, beside the rushing of 
a sheet of water falling over the haunt- 
ed linn. The steadiest search was 
made next day for the body, but it 
was all in vain. Nothing was to be 
seen except some stains of blood on a 
clear blue whinstane beside the dark 
l. And these, it is said, are shewn 


In the bottom of Carcoside Cleugh by 


the shepherds, and cow-herd boys, 
when the sun is shining, till this day. 
No person in their sound judgment, 
except such as auld Gairland, dare 


Y ever approach this unhallowed linn 


by moonlight. 
These, Mr Editor, are a few of my 


very anecdotes of the devil. I have gota 


great many more, but as I am afraid 
that they may be somewhat like 
Hogg’s Tales, rather coarse food for 
the sickly and tender stomachs of 
some of your readers who are of a de- 
to cram too man sulphury in- 
gredients down fret, Mare at the 
very first. 1 mean rather to proceed 
gradually in the serving up of my 
moorland dishes ; and it is probable, 
that if they will have but a fittle pa- 
tience, I may turn not only more ex- 
pert in the art of cookery, but I m 

also endeavour to regale them with 
food of a more delicate nature. If I 
could only get free of the blue devils 
with which I am haunted night and 
day, and out; of this confinement i= 


busy the town, to inhale the fresh breeze 


of the mountains, to drink the deli- 
cious of the yellow corn 
fields of my native Nithsdale, to listen 
to the bleating of its flocks, and the 
melody of its waters gliding mourn- 
fully among the yellow woods and 
dyeing heather blooms of Yaughan, 


or Crawick, or Spango, ‘instead of 


no 
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a nights ‘in. It was a hard frost, 
and _ the moon was ebining clearl 
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| wonder why he tarried behind, or 

BE, 
acxiously for a copsiderable time, 
= | he would make his appear- 

i , ance, they began to be alarmed, espe. 


1820.7) 
writing or thinking of thedevil, I would 
endeavour to fall in live with some 
one or other of the dark-eyed daugh- 
ters of the moorlands as fast as 
sible, and feast my readers on love 

, ag warm and innocent as her 
heart, and as soft as her ringlets. I 
am afraid nobody will take any plea- 
sure in reading such verses as the fol- 
lowing: 


DESPAIR. 


Tue sun of the morning 
Arises in brightness, 

But shineth not now, 

On my bosom all lightness. 


To a heart that is sick, 

With vexation and care, 

Its rays only darken 

The gloom of despair. 

When despait’s bitter draught 
Puts youth’s heart in a ferment, 
The prospect of day 

Only deepens its torment. ~ 


Though at evening the cup 
May subside into sadness, 


The dreams of the night 
Mingle musings of madness. 


How oft from the pillow, 
Where slumbers deep sorrow, 
The soul in distraction 
Awakes on the morrow, 


With the torrent’s dark dash, 
Hanging o'er the deep wave ; 
And the pistol’s red ’ 
And the suicide’s grave ! 


THE PRISONER S SONG. 
Flebilis ut nester status est ila flebile 


carmen. 
Taistium Ovrput. 
Amaw@ Nith’s green hills I Hae herdit 
By its pet braes an’ its, moorlan’ wa- 
ters 3 


© lnve’s simmer mornin” rosé shifah an” 


The e'ening trought happiness, se did the 


~ & 
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Till misfortune's storms brought the dark- 
ness 0” nicht, 

An’ luve’s sun gaed down among clouds of 
sorrow. 


Now lanely ’mang Nith’s yellow wads ye 
maun stray, 

Where the winter rains fa’ like your teats 
mournin’, 

For your early lover is far far away, 

An’ no ae hope 0” his ever returnin’, 


Wi’ you I hae laio on Nith’s gowanie braes, 

Where the green birks war hingan aboon 
the waters ; 

Now far frae thae scenes 0” our early days, 

I maun lie in a prison ’mang chains an’ 
fetters. 

Wi' you I hae wandert amang the wuds, 

When the mavis the sweet sangs 0’ sim- 
mer was singan, 

But now I maun lie in a dungeon dark, 


My music the p bells mournfully 
it 6a 

Wi’ you I hae lain in my tartan plaid, 

While your saft white hands did fondly 
caress me, 


Now far far away frae my ain dear maid, 
‘The hands of the merciless stranger oppress 
me. 


Farewell, ha sweet companion o° 
ou 
© forget a’ the days o” our early courtin’; 
T hae fought till the last o° our hopes war 
o’ercast, 
An’ now I’m laid low by the blasts o” mis- 
Greenock, September 1820. 


REMARKS ON DARLING'S BLOCUS 
TIONARY EXERCISES * 


THERE isroom for constant improve~ 
ment in the selections made for young 
readers, in an age, éspecially, like the 
present, in which there is somuch good 
writing, both in prose and verse. We 
like to see the names of Byfon, Scott, 
and Caniphell, placed on the same file 
with the older poets who formerly oc- 
cupied all the columns of our 
books,—and quotations from Bur 
amd Alison are fully as well : 
to form the youthful mind to a relish 
of virtue and eloquence, as atty from 
Bolingbroke or Addison. It is 


this Mr Darling ha pre- 
in this weefal little book; 

he has published for tie’ benefit of 

schools ; and independent of that end, 


Bdinburgh, 1819 Sold by Waugh 
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Although I was but a shepherd laddie, . ian 
My luve was the fairest Nithsdabe’s 
daughters. 
Saft was her dark ee, an’ yellow her hair, a = 
Mang her golden ear-rings in ringlets 
twinan ; 
Saft was the silk on her bosom: o* milk, ane 
But safter that bosom, on mine rechinan. ae 
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344 The late Dr Brown: 
“we can recommend it to our readers 


as containing, ina short space, man 
beauties from modern writers whic 
they will not elsewhere find brought 
, and to which it is always a- 
le to be able to refer. The 
of the old writers, at 
the same time, are not neglected, and 


we can thus compare, within a veryfew - 


pages, the styles of Milton and Byron, 
of Pope and Campbell, There is one 
ee page, indeed, ,in which the 
nuance between these two last named 
poets, is oddly enough shaded off by a 
short quotation, thrust between, from 
a poet of the name of Darling, who 
writes something on the battle of 
Waterloo, beginning, “ To no whif- 
fling reed Albyn’s sons ever listén,” 
&c.. This, however, is almost the 
sole instance of bad taste in the vo- 
lume. ‘There is a mistake in another 
place, in which a quotation from the 
play of Coriolanus, as it is acted, is all 
given to Shakespeare. ‘The passage is 
@ compound of. Thomson, Shake- 
speare, and we suppose, John Kemble. 

_ There are r es from authors, 
too, very little read, but which we are 
glad to see preserved. We are happy 
to find the whole of the fine ode al- 
luded to in a former part of this num- 
ber, “ On an Indian Gold Coin,” by 
Dr Leyden, and we shall quote a pas- 
sage from Macdonald’s tragedy of Vi- 
monda, now almost forgotten. There 
are likewise a good many selections 
from the dramas of Tobin. We wish 
there had been some from a much no- 
bler dramatic writer, Joanna Baillie. 
Here follows the passage from Mac- 
donald, in which there are certainly 


- some very poetical lines. 


Vimonda and Alfreda. 

mE ae instructed Seyton as I 

Alf. 1 have—that if this thing appear to- 
He strike’ the castle bell,—vain charge, I 
any ‘Wile (Going. ) 


Vien. Guilt I know not, 
And yet ‘I tremble. Sleep with me, Al- 


*T was at this hour last it. 

Come to my , Alfreda. Just as now, 
moon-light stream’d athwart 


The wind blew tolls jx-Hark 
Alfreda, 
It comes again! Oh, Heaven ! 


[Oct, 
Alf. Heav’n is thy guard, 
My dearest lady. Innocence like thine, 
Secure, may brave all terror. This alary, 
I soon will quiet, and its cause explore. 
Fear nothing. ( Exit, ) 
Vim. Leave me not, Alfreda, stay ! 
She's gone—distraction !—O here Seyton 
comes. 
Seyton, what hast thou seen ? 
(Enter Seyton in confusion, with a torch.) 
If I'm alive, 
I saw Lord Rothsay, my lov’d, noble mas. 
ter, 


Now eon the lower court. 
Vim. How did he look ? 
Sey. He had his cuirass and his helmet 


on, 
Under his arm a sword, and slow he stept. 
Vim. Was all secure ? for this perchance 
may be 
Some artful cheat. 
Sey. Impossible, my lady. 
The iron gate was bolted, firm as rock, 
The drawbridge up, and the portcullis 
down ; 
The moat brimful ; sure no corporeal] form 
Could work its way through such impedi- 
ments. 
Vim. Go get more lights. 
Sit in the hall : 
And watch the night out. Half my land 
I'd gi 
To know the cause of this distracting sight. 
On the whole, we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending this cheap little 
book, both for schools, and as an usetiw 
selection to lie upon any one’s table, 
and be at hand for reference. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE DR BROWN. 


MR EDITOR, 

I was glad to see, in a former 
Number of your Magazine, a detence 
the late Brown from 
c of plagiarism. It is impossible 
for thoee aie were honoured by the 
friendship of that eminent and ac- 
complished person to be indifferent to 
his posthumous reputation ; and they 
look forward with liar interest to 
the publication of his Lectures, which 
have been promised early in the en- 
suing winter. It is much to be wish- 
ed that a memoir of his life may be 
prefixed to this work, such an one as 
would be characteristic and discrimi- 
nating, and which none but his early 
and intimate friends could properly 


furnish. Dr Brown’s character was 
one of extreme, I might almost say, 


of fastidious refinement. ‘The habits 
of speculative philosophy, and abstract 
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ought, had not destroyed the viva- 
sty of his imagination, or chilled the 
warmth of his heart. He was by na- 
ture an enthusiast, and the prominent 
features of his mind in early youth 
were sensibility and ardour. At 
school he was distinguished by ex- 
treme gaiety and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, and his contem ies remem- 
ber how much he delighted in, and 
excelled in the recitation of drama- 
tic poetry. Soon after he engaged in 
philosophical studies, he distinguish- 
ed himself for acuteness of reasoning, 
—and his answer to Darwin's Zoono- 
mia demonstrated the discriminating 
powers of his mind. It is not for the 
writer of this letter to presume to 
analyze the subtlety and profound 
originality of his metaphysical in- 
quiries. ° Among those who attended 
his lectures, some complained of a 
certain vagueness and refinement that 
bordered on obscurity ; but when he 
entered on the moral part of his 
course, he excited the highest degree 
of enthusiasm for all that was elevat- 
edand noble in human nature. It 
was then he gave full scope to the 
lofty conceptions of his mind, and 
displayed an energy and devotion in 
the cause of moral truth that could 
not be surpassed, and can never be 
forgotten. 

Dr Brown’s manners might be 
considered somewhat artificial, and 
yet no man had more simplicity and 
singleness of heart, if that term be- 
longs to one uninfluenced in his 
opinions, tastes, inclinations, and 
habits, by the caprices of fashion, or 
the caleulations of a worldly mind. 
He never sought the society of the 
fashionable, the rich, or the high- 
born, on account of.eny of these ad- 
Ventitious circumstances. - He carried 
the independent purity of his politi- 
cal principles into the morals of’ pri- 
vate life. His habits were abstemi- 
ous, simple, and self-denied. His li- 
berality to these who needed his pe- 
Cumlary assistance was as frank as it 
was unostentatious. But his bene- 
volence was not of a kind to content 
itself with the cheap indulgence of 
alms-giving. Long he had given 
up medical practice, he gave his time 
_ and attention to the sick friends who 
required his advice, and what Burke 


said of Howard in 4 sense restricted 


to the particular objects of his atten- 
tion, might be said of Dr Brown uni- 
VOL. 


The late Dr Brown. 


versally—“* He attended to the ne 
glected, and remembered the ——— 
ten.” There are many persons whol 
ly unknown to the circles of fashion- 
able life, who received constant proofs 
of his cheering and kind attention. 
One instance of this is so characteris- 
tic of his turn of mind, that T cannot 
omit mentioning it. Two Ayrshire 
peasants, who had made eNO 
rogress in lan , as wellias in 
and science, 
were recommended to his notice. 
After presenting them with gratis 
tickets to his Taseaees: he invited 
them to breakfast ; the conversation 
turned on botanical drawing. One 
of them proposed to show the Doctor 
some specimens of his performance 
in that art. ‘ I was pleased (said 
he, on relating this circumstance) to 
see the progress I had made in the 
confidence of these young men during 
the hour of breakfast. They first 
came to my low door, but when they 
returned with the drawings, they ran 
at the front door. I had inspi 
them with the feeling of equality.” 
The political principles of this ex- 
cellent man were those of genuine 
Whiggism, untainted with the asperity 
of party prejudice. His reprobation’ 
of tyranny and oppression, wherever 
it was exercised, will be remembered 
by thosé who have heard him express 
his satisfaction at the overthrow of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whose despot<. 
ism he execrated. He took a deep’ 
interest in the political events of his. 
own country. The five restrictive bills, 
passed during the winter session of 
1819, excited his warmest indigna- 
tion; and in a meeting held by the 
Senatus Academicus, on the occasion 
of condoling with and congratulating 
his present Majesty, he expressed his 
opinion of those measures very strong- 
ly. . The must minute circumstances 
favourable to civil and religious liberty 
interested him to the last, and as. an 
affecting instance of the sincerity of 
his feelings on subjects connected with: 
the freedom of his country, I may 
mention, that, during his last illness; 
he daily inquired into the state of the» 
Middlesex poll, (an event deeply in- 
teresting on a as as 
cal principle, as being the gra ‘ef 
fort of <eeun le to reward 
the Sor for the virtdes of the Father ;) 
and when he was told, two a 
before he died, that it had closed a 
xx 
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favour of young Whitbread, though 
unable to speak, his countenance and 
manner expressed the liveliest satis- 
faction. 
He had returned in the autumn 

1819 to Edinburgh, in ——— 
good health, and engaged with mu 
ardour in the composition of his 
out great li esigns for hi 
ture execution, but that fatal disorder, 
which terminated in pulmonary con- 
sumption, seized him during the 
Christmas recess. He only lectured 
twice after the vacation. During the 
last lecture he delivered, he was great- 
ly affected when he read some lines 
on the return of Spring from Beattie’s 
Hermit.—He wished to persevere in 
his course. But his affectionate friend 
and physician, Dr Gregory, forbade it, 
and strongly recommended him to try 
the effects of a warmer climate. His 
reply was,—‘* No, I must die at home 
—you have no idea how miserably I 
am afflicted with the maladie du pays.” 
His decline was rapid and alarming. 
As long as he had strength to hold a 

, he continued to give unremitting 

ur to the writing of his class-book. 
In Feb 1820, he received a short 
visit from his revered friend Mr Du- 
gald Stewart, though at that time he 
scarcely admitted any one but his me- 
dical friend and the members of his 
own family. On taking leave of Mr 
Stewart, he said gaily, but emphati- 
cally —‘‘ I hope Moral Philosophy will 
live long in you.” 

_ If you think these traits of one who 
was, at once, the ornament of science 
and the friend of humanity, are worth 
preserving, you will oblige, Mr Fdi- 
ter, your obedient servant, X.Y. 


A KEY TO THE LAST EPISTLE OF HO- 


RACE—TO L. C, PISO AND HIS TWO 
SONS. 


(From the German of Wieland. ) 

.MR EDITOR, 

reap with great pleasure, between 
twenty and thirty years ago, @ mas- 
terly translation of Ilorace aes 
inte German verse, by the ated 
Wieland. I admired that perform. 
ance so much, that I translated the 
same Epistles into English verse, strict- 
ly end scrupulously weighing every 
Sentiment and expression of the origi- 
nal euthor},and, at the same time, 


advantage of the spirited and 
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elegant manner of his German imita. 
tor: ‘To each epistle Wieland 
fixes an introduction, or key to the 
piece. These introductions I likewise 
translated into our lan » but, as 
far as I recollect, I used a little liber. 
ty, sometimes adding and sometimes 
retrenching, as I thought I saw ecca- 
sion. I had not looked at these 
= of mine for many years, till 2 
days ago, I read over the transla. 
tion of the last epistle, or what is 
usually called the Ars Poetica, | 
also read over the key to it, which 
I now send you, in the belief that 
the views it presents will be new to 
most of your readers. —Your’s, &e. 
M. R. 
Tue fate of this epistle is so singu- 
lar, that it is doubtful sithesoe 
thing more strange is to be met wi 
in the whole history of letters. If, 
instead of the usual title, De Arie 
Poeticd Liber, it had never had any 
other but that which is here given it, 
and which is justified by the unani- 
mous voices of the best commentators, 
the only reason why it has so lo 
been viewed in a light coal 
have been removed. The old exposi- 
tors would not have made it a com- 
plete treatise on the poetic art, nor 
Batteux a theory of dramatic writing, 
nor would Hurd heave thought 
author had principally in view a cri- 
ticism on the Roman drama. A mul- 
titude of difficulties, and as many so- 
lutions, ingenious indeed, but no way 
regarding this production, would have 
been found, the former not existing, 
and, of course, the latter unnecessary. 
In short, but for this unfortunate ti- 
tle, and the false opinions to which it 
ve rise, the learned would neither 
ave taken the trouble of forcing into 
this piece so many things of which 
Horace never dreamed, nor would 
they, perhaps, have been so long in 
ing the only point of view from 
which it ought to be seen. ‘To one 
who is as intimately acquainted with 
this epistle as the translator, who may 
rg supposed to have carefully 
weighed every word of it, it is mot @ 
little astonishing to hear men of ac- 
knowl learning and ingenuity 
assert, that the greatest part of this 
piece refers to the theatre. 
strictly and aceurately examines the 
matter will find, that only one-half re- 
gards dramatic performances princi- 
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author is so very graceful, that the 
peauty would not have been greater, 
in such a poetical epistle, if the negli- 
gence had b been less; but, had his 
principal view been the theatre in ge- 
neral, and a secondary design the im- 
vement of that of Rome, it is quite 
inconceivable why he should have ta- 
ken the course he has done, and should 
have been so totally regardless of me- 
thod, as to wander from the road on 
every the smallest occasion. It ap- 
pears, that, in writing this piece, our 
poet had a quite different design, with- 
out any reference whatever to the Ro- 
man theatre,—that only a small part 
of his precepts or admonitions regard 
the drama,—and: that, in most in- 
stances where the commentators have 
imagined they saw rules for the thea- 
tre, he was only borrowing. from it 
examples, to illustrate general rules 
which belong to all kinds of poetry, 
especially of the narrative kind, as 
well as to the dramatic. 
Not to deta‘n the reader any longer, 
I shall now come to the point, and, 
with all due deference, lay my hypo- 
thesis before the public, declaring, at 
the same time, my readiness to give it 
up, if it shall be shown to be ill- 
founded, or if it do not remove diffi- 
— better than any of the former 


The most learned commentators 
may have sometimes missed the right 
road, merely because they were too 
learned for the good Horace. There 
are certain critics so full of theory, of 
method, and of the metaphysics of 
art, that, by an operation quite me- 
chanical to them, the concretes of the 
poet are, in their heads, transmuted 
into abstracts,—every the most indi- 
vidual stroke of his pen js converted 
into a general rule,—and what our 
poet most probably meant as a mere 
warning to a young man of rank and 
fortune, against entering too deeply 
and too enthusiastically upon the po- 
etic career, where the chance of ex- 
: was so very small, is turned 
Art of Poetry. 

n illustrating the Epi Ho- 
race, * we have always supposed that 
hey were not written | to be 
but that each of 
owed its birth to some ‘particu. 

lar occasion ;—that the contents of 
~_* Wieland has translated and illustrated 
ali the Epistles of Horace. 
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each referred to the person to whom 
it was addressed, and his connection 
with the writer, as is naturally the 
case in any ordinary letter. In some 
of them we have the clearest and most 
unequivocal marks, in others we have, 
at least, sufficient traces and hints to 
justify such a supposition ; and tho 

it should be granted, that the parti 
circumstances and views which have 
been assigned as.a key for rightly un- 
derstanding them, may, with respect 
to some, amount to no more than con- 
jecture, yet it will hardly be denied, 
that such conjecture, if it throws 
light on what is dark, and resolves, in 
a satisfactory manner, what is enig~ 
matical, has as much probability as in 
things of this nature can be required. 
I see no reason why this epistle should 
not be treated in the very same mane 
ner ; I am convinced, that the 
true key to its meaning lies in our 
poet’s particular view in addressing it 
to the family of the Pisos; and that 
this view may fairly be concluded 
from various hints or notices which, 
with the utmost clearness, are to be 
found in the epistle itself. 

To make this plain, we must begin, 
as usual, by making ourselves as well 
acquainted as may be with the per 
sons to whom the piece is 
Though, from the epistle itself, we 
cannot collect a great deal concerning 
them, yet there is not any doubt that 
Piso the father was the same L. C. 
Piso, who, in the year of Rome 739, 
was consul along with M. L. Drusus; 
was afterwards appointed governor of 
Pamphilia, and to whom, in the year 
743, Augustus gave a commission to 

uell certain disturbances, which 
ogeses, a priest of Bacchus, had raised 
at the head of a fanatical army in 
Thrace At the time when Velleius 
Paterculus wrote his Roman history, 
40 years at least atter Horace wrote 
this epistle, this Piso, then at an ad- 
vanced age, held the important office of 
Preefectus urbis, or lieutenant of 
lice, under the wretch ‘Tiberius, with 
whom he was in the highest favour. 
That historian speaks of him in such 
we see well, 
through the pretty transparent colour 
ing of his panegyric, what sort of 
man this L. Piso must have been, 
who, with a name which must con- 
tinually have rersinded him of what 
his ancestors, in the days of Roman 
liberty, had been, had had suppleness 
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to. maintain himself in the 

ence of Augustus, and even of 
Tiberius. It is some excuse for him, 
however, that he had never seen the 
free constitution of Rome ; and Sena- 
ca himself, who is net very prone to 
say flattering things of the dead, gives 
this testimony in his favour, ‘ That, 
notwithstanding his uxroman custom 
se the night. over the bottle, 
. sleeping till late in the day, he 
was an excellent magistrate of police, 
-and that he kept the city in the great- 
est order and tranquillity.” ait 
Among the little poetical pieces of 
Antipater of Th nica, which are 
preserved in the Anthologia, there are 
several addressed to this L. Piso, from 
which it may be inferred, that Piso 
was a pes of that Greek poet. In 
one of them which Antipater sends 
him, along with a poem upon his vic- 
tories over the Thracians, we find a 
pretty enough compliment: ‘ The 
mouse,” says the Greek poet, “‘ can 
never approach thee at an unseason- 
able hour: however art, 
thy ear is ever open to her/’ This 
compliment, along with one which 
Horace, in the 366th verse of this 
ene to pay to Piso the fa- 
-ther’s taste, may explain to us how 
an old scholiast could, in his style and 
manner, say, *‘ Nam et ipse Piso,” 
&c. which L in the language of those 
who weigh their words more scrupu- 
lously, translate: ‘‘ Piso had, at a 
time when every body in Rome made 
verses, likewise produced some pretty 
things in this way ; and was, as Me- 
cenas had been before him, an ad- 
mirer of the belles lettres, and the pa- 
tron of those by whom they were cul- 
tivated.” i ert 
_ The precise time when this epistle 
-was written cannot be ascertained, but 
itis more probable that it was before 
than after the consulship of Piso, and, 
consequently, before the year 739. At 
that ume thisnoble Roman must have 
been.a young man himself, and his 
sons little) more than: boys ; for .we 
must, not be 
wenes, (patre digni,;) as it. not here 
signify youths but sons, in which sense 
the word »is often used: by, the. best 
Roman writers. If_.we. consider that 
in the year 783, when Velleius Patercu- 
dus wrote his, history, L. Piso, the fa- 
ther, was still: prafectus, urdis ; it is 
be.supposed that his eldest 
son had, in the year 788, put on the 
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at the epee when the Ro. 
mans of and education chi 
devoted themselves to the Bellés Let. 
trem: 
. This being allowed, it is more 
probable, that the occasion of — 
epistle was as follows: In the course 
of his studies at school, the young 
Piso may have showed a particular de~ 
light in 
fying, thet: hi 
er at last became uneasy at it. 
Every body knows, that, without any 
shining talents, a@ person may be 
plagued by an — and. never-ceas- 
r This, 
whi is frequently the case with 
young people, was perhaps the case 
with Master Piso. Our young gentle- 
man did not look upon he matter as 
a boyish pastime or a fashionable a- 
musement, but set about it as the 
main business of life. To the father, 
who was one of the first Roman fami- 
lies, and who naturally wished to pre- 
serve, under the new government, as 
much as possible of the lustre which 
had come down to him from. his an- 
cestors, it must have been mortifying 
to see his son, by er 
was beyond his reach, imself 


expose 
‘to ridicule... Accordingly, he would 


think it necessary to use every gentle 
art to wean him from such a passion. 
The Calpurnian family had probably, 
from the time of its founder Calpus, 
the son of Numa, produced no -poet, 
good or bad, and was Ais son to be the 


first who should wish to found his re- 


putation on an art, in which it is so 
extremely difficult to be among the 
foremost, and in which pretensions, 
without genius, are as common as 
contemptible? Not to mention the 
unfavourable impression that would 
be made on the publie by the first 
sorry. dramatic piece. by. which a 
might make his de- 
on the theatre, how disadvanta- 
— might such a passion, prove to 
is fortune? Augustus, at that time 
the source of riches and: honours,’ did 
not, among the young Reman nobili- 
ty, look for poets, but observant cour- 
tiers and useful servants:of the: state. 
Piso, the father, loved, indeed, the 
Belles Lettres, and even if he had had 
no decided inclination that way, he 
must have conformed . to the: fashion 
of the times; but. though he occa- 
sionally made verses himself, he might 
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not wish to see ion for scrib« 
bling hereditary in his house, nor that 
his son should a poet ‘by pro- 
fession. 

It is certainly very natural fora 
man, situated as Piso was, to view 
things in this light; and even. if the 
risk which his son ran, from his de- 
sire of obtaining the poetic crown, 
had not appeared to him of such mag- 
nitude, it was still great enough to 
make his friend Horace think of giving 
the young man juster ideas. of the 
difficulties and dangers attending such 

rsuits. The father, cm well 

supposed, was on such a footing 
with set poet, that the latter would 
very readily do him a favour which 
was aftended with so little trouble. 
A performance, in which the princi- 
pal rules, and, as it were, the mysteries 
of the art, were unfolded, was chosen 
as an indirect, but sure way of attain- 
ing the desired end. it hed Comme 

oung Calpurnius himself had 

te. furnish him with some 
rules‘and directions; and then, un- 
der the appearance of introducing the 
young man to poetry, our author 
might, without showing his design, 
give such a turn to his poetical epistle 
as to deter the youth from poetry al- 
together. The Horatian manner of 
philosophizing, as exhibited in his sa- 
tires and his other epistles, was per 
fectly adapted to this design. The 
unrestrained freedom of following, 
without any regard to method, wher- 
ever his thoughts led him, allowed 
our author to introduce all such epi- 
sodes or digressions, as his fancy or 
humour might suggest; his main de- 
sign was so much the less visible, and 
thus too he could make his piece in- 
teresting to other readers besides those 
to whom it was immediately addres- 
sed. But what he chiefly gained by 
this was a new, and, as it appears, al- 
ways welcome, opportunity of telling 
the poetasters, who swarmed in Rome, 
some important, though disagreeable, 
truths, and of making them feel, with 
all that contempt which they deserv- 
ed, that they ‘did not comprehend the 
very elements ofan ‘art which they 
had. the’ hardihood to’ profess. So 
much may be'said in’ general : a more 
minute examination of) this: Epi 
will, I flatter: myself; confirm 
truth of my:hypothesis. 
TlowWe continueds)' 
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Tue agitating period ‘of ‘wonder 
and vicissitude which the present face 
of mankind have witnessed, seems 
to have exerted a sinister influence 
both on intellect and that literature 
which may be considered as its food: 
Tremendous concussions—unwonted 
and unequalled» horrors—changes 
violent, sudden, and destructive, as 
the tornadoes of our sultry Western 
India, and having, like them, their 
thickest gloom illuminated by tran- 
sient flashes of intolerable brightness, 
such as the loftiest human powers 
often scatter through the darkness of 
the deepest human depravity,—fertile 
regions instantaneously blasted and 
desolated by the explosion of the great 
revolutionary volcano,—and new un- 
heard of domains rising amidst these 
horrors, like those islands which some 

t convulsion of nature has sudden« 

y created in the ocean : Such are the 

scenes that have, in our eventful days, 
roused even the dullest spirits, and 
fixed the attention of the most indo- 
lent and careless. What, then, must 
have been their effect on those power-~ 
ful intellects and ardent spirits who 
love to ride the whirlwind in imagina- 
tion, even where they cannot direct the 
storm ? With regard to the operation 
of those mighty changes on our moral 
feelings, it is hard to deeide whether 
they have been beneficial or the con 
rary, witnessing, as we have, by turns, 
the cold and feeble cowardice with 
which whole nations bent beneath the 
iron yoke of despotism, and the he 
roic ardour of resistance that kindled 
the virtuous, though fatal, zeal of La 
Vendee, and dazzled Europe with the 
consuming flames of Moscow. We 
have actually felt what Claudio only 
anticipated, and been suddenly trans~ 


planted from chilling regionsof thick — 


ribbed ice” to the dreadful imtensity of 

tae opinion of many, that, im the 
habit of daily it were, 
such an aggregate of crime'a i 

as scarce allowed the mind tinte for 
the exercise of human sympathy ‘to 
imdividnal suffering, our best fi anes 
have become obtuse, and searce 

nerable'to the softer sorrows of hu- 
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manity. To account for that compli- 
cation of crimes and horrors by which 
the most popular German tragedies 
are distinguished, it has been said 
that the delicacy of feeling which is 
cherished by refinement did not exist 
among the worthy Teutons, and that, 
the when their feelings were to 
be roused, the end could only be fully 
attained, by having recourse to some 
dark tale of aggravated gut or un- 
natural horror, such as the ballads of 
rude times, or some of the earliest 
Grecian dramas presented to a people 
ife, consequently unacquainted wi 
that fine awakened tact which ren- 
ders the mind susceptible of the acut- 
est suffering, aud the liveliest enjoy- 
ment springing from sources incom- 
prehensible to the less cultivated. 
Perhaps it is to the obtuseness pro- 
duced by a familiarity with real hor- 
rors, that we must impute the taste 
for terrible and astounding fictions 
that has of late become so prevalent, 
It required minds trained to view the 
revolutionary atrocities, to relish the 
high coloured paintings of that Noble 
Author, who, though approved by 
none, is admired by all. We must 
have been prepared by a familiarity 
with the Giaour and Lara in the clo- 
set, to endure Bertram on the stage. 
Our a abe for sitting in security to 
view human souls on the rack of 
anguish, or in the agonies of remorse, 
was more ly satisfied formerly, 
by witnessing all that humanity could 
suffer on this side time, and our hu- 
man sympathies were soothed by the 
bright retribution awaiting the virtu- 
ous sufferer when beyond the reach 
of sorrow, and even by the tremulous 

that hovers round the grave of 
the penitent criminal. But this. chas- 
tened sorrow is not sufficient for our 


yot (tender 
emotions with which hardened 
minds were ‘wont: to va dying 


of the expiring saint ; or, to quit fic- 
tion reality; how ‘the: heart 
TY tect at 


wrung by the spectacle presented to 
are considering 
where a emah, you amia 
universally beloved estee hie, 
happy beyond the common lot of hu. 
manity as a son, father, brother, and, 
above all, the husband of the most 
beloved and most excellent of her sex, 
having all those private virtues that 
endear, and all those public ones that 
exalt the human character, hallowed 
by a deep sense of grateful devotion 
to the Author of this ample portion 
of felicity ; to see such a being drag. 
ged from the bosom of his family, 
and after the iniquitous mockery of a 
trial, exhibited on a scaffold to a gaz- 
ing multitude, and pouring out that 
pure blood, so precious to his family 
and to his country, to the 
vengeance of a malicious and inveter- 
ateenemy. Here every virtuous sym- 
pathy is awakened, and the heart, 
melted by such a spectacle of woe, is 
purified by the example of the noble 
sufferer. The faith by which he is 
supported, the divine trangtillity 
with which he resigns all that was so 
very dear to him, ‘f in the sure and 
certain hope of a blessed immortality,” 
all conspire to give a kind of sacred 
character to his sufferings, and to our 
sympathy, and we regard the victim 
of Patriotism only with less venera- 
tion than we should do the martyr 
of Religion ! 

We owe much to the noble writ- 
er, whose narrative of the life of his 
illustrious ancestor recalls to our 
minds the memory of worth so ex- 
emplary, and renews impressions ear- 
—— on every British mind not 

portant period our hist urimg 
whieh lamented flou- 
rished and fell... Our late notice of 
the life and letters of his admirable 
partner, Lady Rachel, has anticipated 
much of the mere narrative detail of 
this work, in which the reader ‘will 
and sisplicty ofthe eal 
an icit style, ‘sti 
which are preserved throughout. 
the lingering. heat which lurks in the 
ashes .of party animosity could be in 
any case allowed to mingle in a nat 
rative of facts, such a deviation might 
appear venial ima descendant of the 
house of Russell; but :the noble 
er claims no: such indulgence,’ seem’ 

on all occasions guided by a sense: 
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crimes, and disdainful of offered mer- 
4 cy, to the brink of the gulf which 
3 yawns'to receive him, and lift, as far 
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perfect rectitude, if, indeed, he is 
a too lenient in the only instance 
wherein the shadow of blame attach- 
es to his ancestor. The blind credulity 
with which Lord Russell. and his com- 
triots listened to the monstrous fa- 
d to the Popish plot, very 
ah measures which they adopted 
in consequence of that imposition, 
cannot, or ought not, to be justified. 
Rash in itself, it was fatal in 1ts con- 
sequences. ‘The eagerness with which 
they followed out accusations admit- 
ting of very doubtful proof, kindled 
in the breast of the Duke of York, 
and his adherents, that deadly hatred 
which pursued the most virtuous and 
most popular nobleman in England 
to the grave, singling him out as the 
most distinguished victim to strike 
terror into the party which he sup- 
ported. We are told, that “ Oft at 
wisdom’s gate suspicion sleeps, and to 
simplicity resigns her charge, v.aile 
goodness thinks noill.” The modera- 
tion and calm good sense which seem 
to have peculiarly distinguished Lord 
Russell trom the rest of his party, was 
not proof, at that most unhappy pe- 
riod, against the current ef popular 
opinion, and the eagerness by which 
his friends were actuated in the pur- 
suit of an object certainly most de- 
sirable, that of excluding ae power 
those whom they foresaw likely to 
use it for the worst purposes. But 
the terror of popery, and the just in- 
dignation against tyranny, were at 
that time so high-wrought, that cre- 
dulity, almost amounting to delirium, 
prevailed among the friends of liberty, 
and to doubt of the base perjuries of 
Oates and Bedloe would have been 
considered as lukewarmness, or rather 
betraying the good causes» i 
The lives of eminent persons. w: 
act an important part.on the stage of 
public life afford useful materials for 
what may be called. the Biography of 
History. Such biography, when writ- 
ten with such good taste, impartiality, 
and. accurate care in selecting authori- 
ties, as this:under consideration, is in- 
valuable, both as. throwing light into 
what may be called the dark passages, 
where» the historian has to struggle 
through the intricacies of contradict~ 
ory:evidence, and as coming: home: to 
men’s business and: bosoms more than 
those ons and important facts which 
It Is. the 


‘business of: the: historian to 


relate. The meretricious ornaments 
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of style are now so common and easily 
had, that they have fallen into a vul- 
gar cheapness ; yet, when one consi- 
ders how much the public taste has 
been vitiated by modes of expression, 
im some instances pert and flippant, 
in others ornate and laboured, we 
must respect the dignified simplicity 
of this author, who has not stooped to 
apm any of those flowers so profuse- 
y scattered in the common paths of 
modern literature, but relating, with 
manly plainness, and unquestioned 
truth, facts of too deep interest in 
themselves, and too self-evident in 
their consequences, to require either 
ornament or comment, leaves the 
strength of his arguments, and the 
true pathos of his story, to work their 
own effects. The generation now 
growing up are, from circumstances 
peculiar to the present time, to which 
we have already adverted, deplorably 
ignorant of history, and shamefully 
indifferent about the past, we fear too 
often about the future. For the first 
there is some excuse. Those who 
stand to witness the conflagration of 
a city, or an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, may be pardoned for being whol- 
ly engrossed by the agitating scenes 

ing before them. Amidst all those 
Eee however, which we have con- 
templated in comparative safety, the 
progress of luxury, and of exterior and 
artificial refinement, has been rapid 
and incessant. It is melancholy to. 
consider how much the mind may be 
hardened, and even barbarized, while 
the senses are gratified, and the fasti- 
dious taste indulged, with all the vi- 
sible requisites of elegant voluptuous- 
ness. There is no need for going back 
to the declining years of the Roman 
empire, to show how’ much cruelty, 
avarice, and general corruption, con- 
sist with the highest refinements of 
luxury. Countries called Christian 
afford nearer ‘examples. it was 
midst the festive gaieties of that eourt 
where Catharine de Medicis infused 
the refinements of Italian taste and 
science among the buoyant and gal- 
lant spirits of the nation, that: the 
massacre of St Bartholomew: was plan- 
nediand executed. It was from the 


most polished and ificent 
ever knownin Eu that: the fatal 
mandate which abolished 


the: edict of Nantz, and: inflicted mi- 
series on the exiled Protestants, only 
exceeded: by the sufferings of ‘those 
detained to taste every variety of cruel- 
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ty at home. It was from the gay, 
witty, and li¢éntious court of the Se- 
cond Charles that the orders were is- 
sued for the legal murder of Russell 
and Sydney ; and it is to be observed 
that there was no defect of imtellect, 
but a considerable taste for science 
and the arts, prevalent among the 
princes and their followers who have 
deft that indelible stain on the pages 
of our history. There is: reason to 
presume, that, had Charles IJ. lived 
in our days, his progress in chemistry 
and mineralogy (for a royal student) 
might have been considerable. Even 
the pious and veracious Evelyn, who 
held the abominations of that court in 
due abhorrence, bears testimony to 
the king’s taste and capacity for 
science. The inference from all is, 
that we are not entitled to think thet 
we are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with us, because we have made a rapid 
pom in those sciences useful and 

nourable in. themselves, yet to be 
considered merely as an exercise of the 
understanding,—neither calculated to 
warm and enlarge the heart, nor to 
strengthen and fix the principles, 
and no otherwise exerting a beneficial 
influence on the conduct, than as they 
occupy time which might be other- 
wise devoted to worse purposes. We 
do not mean to undervalue sciences 
from which .the community have 
largely benefited ; nor to infer, that 
a pious and virtuous man will become 
less so by being a proficient in them. 
But contining ourselves to their mo- 
ral influence on individual character, 
we feel safe in asserting, that if they 
take nothing away from a man’s 
piety or virtue, they add nothing to 
it, nor yet to that kind of every-day 
knowledge which is requisite for the 
conduct of affairs, or to enable a man 
to please and instruct in conversation. 
The talents peculiarly adapted to those 
pursuits ought to be cultivated and 
encouraged, yet the general devotion 
to them by those who are not caleu- 
lated to derive any advantage to them- 
selves or others by such studies, has 
certainly co-operated with the con- 
-vulsions of the age to withdraw the 
-attention of our contemporaries from 
subjects. .at least equally important, 
and worthy at any rate to share the 
attention which these sciences have 
engrossed.—-Now that RED 
trerly 


done, 
And the battle lost and won, 
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it is time to look about and calculate 


what 'we' have lost ‘or gained on the 


score of truly useful knowledge dur- 
ing this momentous period. 

There is no short pithy sentence in 
our language so. often quoted as that 
maxim of Pope—“ The proper study 
of mankind is man.” Those sentences 
which pass into apothegms, and are 
oftenest applied, have always some- 
thing in them that meets the general 
sense of mankind. The mystic future 
that awaits us all is mercifully veiled 
from our sight. But, besides the en- 
tertainment and improvement to be 
derived from studying human cha- 
racter, called into action by these pas- 
sions or principles, in which we all 
share, the only means permitted to us 
of judging of the future is by a com- 
parison with the past. It is thus 
we are instructed, in the strange med- 
ley of human affairs, what to seek 
or what to shun, where to hope, and 
where to fear. He who is merely en- 

in viewing what passes before 

im, has comparatively narrow range 
indeed of observation. ‘The passions 
and prejudices of the multitude who 
have been so long tost on a stormy sca 
of terror and uncertainty, lead to re- 
sults that defy all foresight and calcu- 
lation. Uncertainty, more than usual- 
ly dim, covers even the more imme- 
iate future. It is only from an inti- 
mate knowledge of the past, that re- 
gular deductions ‘can be made, or 
sound opinions formed. But we 
live, like Katterfelto, upon wonders, 
or a gossiping inspection into the lives 
and habits of indivi- 
duals. These, if possessed of any 
good or bad quality, distinguishing 
them from the nameless crowd, can 
find. no shelter in the most sacred 
shades of privacy. There are always 
nee ready to gratify this morbid 
ve of private anecdote and dissected 
character,—like the tyger, who, hav- 
ing once got the taste of human fiesh, 


never willingly returns to that of other 


animals. ‘hose once accustomed to 
the gratification of an idle, and often 
criminal, curiosity, do not often ac- 
quire a taste for useful, or, at least, 
harmless information. How much do 
we Owe to any one who furnishes us, 
in the form. of: memoir 

ier theme for 
thought and conversationthan this 
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Sir Isaac Newton.-—The 6th number of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal con- 
tains a letter from the late Dr Reid to Dr 
Robison, communicating some particulars 
regarding the family of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which go to show that he was descended 
of a Scots family, and that his grandfather 
had gone to England with James I. at his 
accession to the crown of that country. 

Pitcairn’s Island.—Captain Henry King 
of the Elizabeth visited this island in 
March 1819, and gives a very interesting 
account of the inhabitants, (the mutineers 
of the Bounty and their descendants,) in an 
extract from his Journal, published in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. The 
population is upwards of forty, who, un- 
der the patriarchal superintendence of 
John Adams, seem to have acquired no 
inconsiderable knowledge of religious and 
moral duties. The officers and crew of 
the Elizabeth left them nearly two hun- 
dred books of various descriptions. 

Diminution of the Waters of the Globe. 
—Mountains having been conjectured to 
be formations from a state of solution in 
water, it has been inquired, ‘** What has 
become of the vast body of fluid which 
formerly covered the earth, and stood over 
even the highest mountain peaks?” The 
following statement it is presumed may re- 
move some of the difficulties attending this 
question. Salts, when crystallizing from 
a state of aqueous solution, are not confin- 
ed to the surface of the liquid, but fre- 
quently rise above it. This effect being 
considerable in the small scale in our soda 
cisterns, how much more striking must it 
not have been during the crystallization of 
mountains. If crystals in a soda cistern 
shoot an inch above the surface of the so- 
lution, it catinot excite surprise if, in the 
vast primeval fluid, crystallizations have 
in this way risen many thousand feet above 
the level of the fluid. If ‘this be admitted 
as a fair inference, it will go far in assist- 
ing us to explain what has been called the 
diminution of the original waters of the 
globe. Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Account of a Vessel struck with a Sword- 
Jish.—A vessel which arrived at Liverpool 
about a year ago, (the Kitty, Captain Hod- 
son,) from a voyage to the coast of Africa, 
being put into the graving-dock ‘for the 

rpose of receiving some repairs, was 

d to be perforata through the bow, by 
ahard bony substance. ‘This substance, 
probably a part of the rostrum of a Xiphias 
or Sword-fish, had penetrated through a 
solid part of the vessel, where the thickness 
in timber and planks was }2 inches of 


sound oak. The shattered end of the bone 
VOR. 


was visible on the outside, and the smaller 
extremity appeared within the ceiling. 
The latter part being observed by a car- 
penter, who mistook it for a trenail, he 
struck at ita blow with a mallet, by which 
a portion of the tip was broken off. Find- 
ing it to be something curious, he pointed 
it out to Messrs J. and R. Fisher, ship- 
builders, the owners of the vessel, who 
caused it to be taken out. The position of 
the bone was at the distance of four feet, 
horizontally from the stem, and two feet 
below the surface of the water when the 
vessel was afloat. Hence, it appeared, 
that when the ship had been in rapid pro- 
gress through the water, she had been met 
and struck by a sword-fish advancing in an 
opposite direction, by the shock of which, 
or by the action of the water forced past 
the body of the animal by the vessel’s pro- 
gress, the snout had been broken off and 
detached. The blow, though it must have 
been singularly forcible, was not observed 
by any person in the ship. Had the bone 
been witlidrawn, the vessel would probabil 
have foundered. The substances throug 
which it had penetrated were, a sheet of 
copper, an oak plank 24 inches in thick- 
ness, a solid oak timber of 74 inches, and 
another plank also of oak, of 2 inches. 
The bony substance, which, through the 
politeness of Messrs Fisher, { was allowed 
to examine, is 154 inches in length, 24 
inches greatest diameter, and weighs I Ib. 
2oz. It is nearly cylindrical at the point, 
but considerably compressed towards the 
root. ‘The longest and shortest diameters 
in the middle are respectively 1 7-10th 
inches and 1 1-l0th; and in the thickest 
rt, near the extremity, 2 inches and 
3-10th. Most of the surface is rough, 
the colour grey, the fracture splintery. 
The rougiiness, which extends all round 
the bone to the distance of 5 or 6 inches 
from the point, and indeed all over it, ex- 
cepting on a part of the surface, consists of 
minute tubercles or denticles, imbedded in 
a substance having the appearance of an 
incrustation of the thickness of a shilling.. 
Some of the tubercles are wanting, but. 
their cavities remain visible... Whether, 
these tubercles are natural to the substance, 
on which they are found, or whether they 
are the incrustation of a species of 
ria, I had not an yp gree. of determin- 
ing. ‘That part of the surface which is 
free from any denticles appears of a fibrous 
bony texture. The broken extremity is 
» White, and splintery in the fracture. 
In the interior of the omnes 
perforations, running longitudinally almost. 
as far as the very tip ; they are from }+10th 
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to 1-5th of an inch in their largest diame- 
ter.—WaM. SCORESBY jun.—Z£din. Phil. 
Jour. 

Preservation of Eggs.—As it is of great 
importance in a zoological, and even in an 
economical view, to be able to transport 
eggs fresh from one country to another, it 
has been 4s as the best mode of 
effecting this, to varnish them with gum- 
arabic, and then imbed them in pounded 
charcoal. The gum-arabic answers better 
than varnish, as it can be easily removed 
by washing in water, and the bed of char- 
coal, by maintaining around the eggs a 
retty uniform temperature, prevents them 


of heat and cold, experienced in carrying 
them to different countries—Edin. Phil. 
Jour. 
Nature of Hurd Woods.—We have al- 
ready alluded to the remarkably abundant 
formation of calcareous earth in the genus 
Chara, and in that curious tribe of vege- 
tables so otten considered as of animal ori- 
gin, and named Corallina. Other plants 
are particularly distinguished by the quan- 
tity of silica they secrete, and of these, the 
best known are the rush and the bamboo. 
Masses of silica of considerable magnitude 
have been cut out of the teak- wood; this 
circumstance, conjoined with the hardness 
and weight of the wood, led Proiessor 
Jameson to conjecture, that the teak, and 
other similar woods, might contain silica, 
or even adamantine carbonaceous matter. 
This conjecture has been confirmed in part 
by the experiments on teak made by Dr 
Wollaston, on the suggestion of Professor 
Jameson, who found that it contained a 
considerable portion of silica, and similar 
results have been since obtained by Mr 
Sivright of Meggetland, of which an ac- 
count was lately communicated to the 
Wernerian Society —Edin. Phil. Jour. 
Uses of Iccland Moss.—The esculent 
Sr of the Iceland lichen are well 
nown in many districts on the continent 
of Europe. Of late years it has been pto- 
to use it either alone or mixed with 
ur in the composition of bread in those 
districts where flour is scarce. The Saxon 
Government lately published a report on 
this subject, which is fuil of information 
interesting to those mountainous districts, 
where this plant abounds. In this 
we are informed, that 6 pounds 22 
_ loth of lichen meal boiled with fourteen 
times its quantity of water, and baked in 
this state with 594 pounds of flour, pro- 


duced 1)14 pounds of good household 
bread. Without this addition, the four 
would not have produced more than 78} 
pounds of bread + consequently, this add 

of 6 pounds and 22.leths of lichen 
meal has eecasioned an increase of 32 3-6Gths 
It is known that 3 pounds 
of flour yield 4 pounds of household bread. 
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One pound cf lichen meal, added in the 
form of paste, gives an addition of near. 
ly 6 berg and therefore is equivalent, 
in this view, to about 33 pounds of 
flour, because it affords above 34 times 
more bread than this. But at present 
nearly ail the Iceland moss collected in 
Germany is sent through Hamburgh to 
England, where it is used in brewing, and 
in the composition of ship-biscuit, as it is 
said biscuit which contains it as a constitu. 
ent part is not attacked by worms, and 
suffers little from the action of sea-water, 
This lichen, when deprived of its bitter 
principle, forms an excellent soup, and 
when coagulated, a good jelly ; and it has 
been recommended in this prepared state 
as an excellent substitute for sago, (the 
pith of the Cycas circinalis,) salep, and 
even for chocolate—din. Phil. Jour. 
Singular discovery respecting Copper- 
plate Printing.—M. Gonord is said to have 
excited the surprise of the public, by an- 
nouncing that he can take impressions 
from an engraved copperplate on any 
scale, either larger or smaller than the 
plate, without requiring another coppcr- 
plaic, or occupying more than taco or three 
hours... For example, from the large atlas 
engravings of the Description de l’Egypte, 
he could make an edition in octavo with- 
out changing the plates. The certainty of 
the process has been corroborated by the 
members of the jury admitted into his 
works; and the jury, in consequence, de- 
creed a gold medal to M. Gonord. Ann. 
de Chim. XI. p. 95. This discory, if 
there is no mistake about it, must Be con- 
sidered as one of the most surprising that 
has ever been made in the arts. We can 
see no reason why stereotype plates, or 
pages of types, should not be employed to 
yield duodecimo and folio editions of the 
same work, avd why the same die should 
not be employed in coining farthings as 
well as crowns.—Edin. Phil. Jour. 
Population of Van Dieman’s Land— 
The total population of Van Diemau's 
Land in [819 was about 4360 persons; 
the free persons being 2074, and the con- 
victs 2289. The whole number of acres 
in cultivation was 8330. The number of 
horses was 366; horned cattle 23,124; 
and sheep 172,128 There were 10 
schools on the island, and 220 scholars. 
Asiatic Journal. 
It appears from an &e. of the 
Island of Ceylon, in the Revue Emcyelope- 
dique, that the part which belongs to Epg- 
land contains about a million of inhabit- 
ants. . The revenue amounts to 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, but 
falls short of the at least one third. 
Its political imp@rtance is adtnitted, to-de 
very great. Since the introduction, of the 
cow-pox, the population. of the. island has 
been considerably angmented. The growth 
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of rice is much neglected, though few 
countries ate better adapted for its culti- 


on. 
po the sale of the late Mr Birdley’s li- 
brary, at Evans’s in Pall Mall, a collection 
of single poems and ballads, published at 
about a halfpenny or one penny each, 
bound in eight volumes, sold at the im- 
mense price of L. 837. 

Germany.—The Emperor Francis has 
published an edict, ordaining that the work 
entitled ‘Jus Criminale Hungaricum, or 
the Criminal Laws of Hungary,’ published 
by M. Vuchetich, Professor of the Roman 
Civil Law, &c. in the University of Pesth, 
be considered as the standard and guide by 
which all the lectures on law in the Uni- 
versities of Hungary shall be modelled. 
His Majesty has ordered the sum of 3000 
florins to the author. 

The number of students in the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic has increased of late to up- 
wards of a thousand. Many that were at 
the University of Jena, and which they 
were obliged to quit, have repaired to 
Leipsic, where their conduct has been un- 
blameable. At Jena, there were thirteen 
Greeks, seven of whom are now at Leip- 
sic, where others of their countrymen had 
previously been ing their studies. 
A number of Courlanders and other Rus- 
sians are also in that University. 

One of those institutions called a Sa- 
vings’ Bank, for the working classes, com- 
mon in England, has been lately establish- 
ed at Leopoldstadt, one of the suburbs of 
Vienna, under the patronage of the Minis~ 
ter of Interior. 

Relief Globe. —Charles P. Khummer, 
an artist of Berlin, has lately published a 
globe, in which the mountains are beauti- 
fully executed én relief It is admirably 
calculated for communicating lasting and 
accurate ideas of the distribution and 
grouping of the great ranges of mountains, 
and table lands in the different quarters of 
the globe. There are globes of this de- 
scription of different sizes and prices. 
Globe, 16 inches in diameter, 8 dollars, 
without names;—with names 11 dollars. 
Globe, 26 inches diameter, 23 dollars, with- 
out names,—with names, degrees, and fine- 
ly finished, 50 dollars.—din. Phil. Jour. 

Sweden..M. Rothleib, Gentleman of 
the Chamber ‘tothe King of Sweden, in- 
tends to publish a description of the church 
of Bitterhiolm, & monument as important 
to Swedish history as Westminster Abbey 
is to that of England. Stockholm is built 
on seven holms or islands, in one of which, 
called the Bitterholm, besides the ancient 
reyal-chapel which was burnt in 1767, there 
is 'yet remaining a church, built five centu 
riesiago. Within its arches and vauilts are 
‘lore than four thousand national. trophies, 
end the remains of all the illustrions  cha- 
racters in Swedish histery, kings, queens, 


generals, statesmen, &e. M. Rothleib, in 
his description of this venerable edifice, 
will trace, in some measure, the annals of 
the Swedish monarchy. 

Ayrica.—In a letter from M. Graberg, 
Swedish Consul at Tangier, to the College 
of Health, at Stockholm, he states as fol- 
lows: ‘+I am about to announce to you 
a discovery of the highest importance, as- 
certained by a number of successful expe- 
riments. The external use of oil of olives, 
“as a preservative against the plague, has 
been long known in the Levant; it has 
been applied by fomentations, frictions, and 
lotions ; but no one has hitherto taken it 
as an internal remedy, by drinking it. This 
discovery was made, last year, by M. Co- 
laco, Portuguese Consul at Laraché. His 
first experiment was upon 200 persons, out 
of whom there were not ten in whom it 
did not prove efficacious. As soon as the 
infection is caught, from four to eight 
ounces of oil of olives should be taken, at. 
once, according to the strength, &c. of the 
constitution. A universal sweat will then 
take place, and in such abundance, that it 
appears to expel the virus, even alone: or 
at least, this has occurred in many instan- 
ces. Its effects, however, as a sudorific, 
may be properly seconded, by taking a de- 
coction of elder berries. In some indivi- 
duals, the oil operates as an emetic; in 
others, it purges the bowels. But sweat or 
excessive perspiration is usually the prin- 
cipal symptom, and also the most benefi- 
cial.” 


Greect.—M. de Resnavano, principal 
Aga of Moldavia, who was in France, in 
1818, had formed the project, during his 
residence, of naturalizing the system of 
mutual instruction in Greece. This worthy 
character has been a traveller in France 
and England, making inquiries into. the 
means of effecting this design. <A part of 
this plan consists in having leaves printed 
on one side only, and the matter being 
invariable, may be communicated. from a 
highest to a lower learner, without altera- 
tions in the text, or even referring to the 
master’s instructions. M.-R. has -had 
Greek characters cut and cast, large enough 
for children. to read, at the distance of three 
feet. M. Eberhard, to whem the execu- 
tion has been assigned, has printed seventy~ 
three tablets, under the direction of M, 
Cleobolous, of Philippolis,.a pupil of the 
Normal school founded at Paris, by M. de 
Chabrol, Prefect. On this 2 French Jour- 
nal observes, that an undertaking which 
may well represent Greece as again 
formerly imparted. . bt 
Bast Indics.—A meteoriestope, which fell 
in India on the 18th of February 1815, is 
now. in the East India Company’s Museum 
at Calcutta. On the above day; about noon, 
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lage of Dooralle, 


The explosion was 


than 25lbs. is covered with a thin black 
pellicle, is somewhat triangular, and exhi- 
bits on a corner, whence a piece has been 
broken off, iron pyrites and nickel. 
America.—The superficies of the territory 
of the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Great Ocean is estimated at 2,257,000 
square miles, and the population at eleven 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
some at. work in a field near about 
halfa mile from the vil 
were suddenly alarmed by an exploson 

which they conceived to be of a large can- 

non, succeeded by a rushing noise like that 
of a cannon ball in its greatest force. Turn-. 
ing their eyes towards the quarter whence 
the sound proceeded, they saw a lange black 
body in the air, apparently moving directly 
towards them : it passed them with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and buried itself in the 
earth at about sixty paces from the spot 
where they stood. 
heard to the distance of twenty-five miles 
from Dooralla. It weighs rather more 


millions: . The ion of Whi 
Blacks has follows the 
year 1790: im that year there were 27 
blacks to 100 whites ; in 1800 the propor. 
tion was 20 to 1005, and in/1810 only 19, 
The number of emigrants that. arrived in 
the different states in 1794. was about 
10,000; in 1817, 22,240, of whom 11,977 
were British or Irish... From the British 
possessions in America there arrived the 
— year 2901 individuals, 

‘here is now publishing, at Montreal, 
L’Abeille Canadienne, the * Canadian 
Bee,’ the first number of which was pub. 
lished in August 1818. This undertaking 
embraces a melange of sciences, arts, and 
literature, announces the best publications 
in foreign languages, and gives a successive 
account of historical and biographical noti- 
ces, with the principal discoveries, anec- 
dotes, political and literary, and poetry. 
The proprietor and editor is M. Henri Ma- 
ziere, an Anglo-Canadian. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. — 


LONDON. 

THE next part of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels will contain Gour- 
billion's Travels in Sicily in 1819, exhibit- 
ing a spirited account of the present State 
of that interesting Island. 

Mr Goiwin will shortly publish a new 
work, under the following title: ‘* Of Po- 
pulation : an Enquiry concerning the Pow- 
er of Increase in the Numbers of Mankind, 
being an answer to Mr Malthus’s Essay 
on that Subject.” 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai; by 
J. L. Burkhardt, are preparing. 

Dr Ramsbotham, Lecturer on Midwife. 
ry, &c. &c. will shortly publish the first 
part of Practical Observations on Midwifery, 
with a Selection of Cases. 

In a few days will be published Eccen- 
tricity, a Novel, by Mrs MacNalli, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Edgeworth, of 
Lissard, Ireland. 

ge Poem, in Five Cantos, de- 
scriptive most interesting Scenery 
Natural and Artificial, in the County of 
Devon: interspersed with Historical Anec- 
dotes, and Legendary Tales, by the Rev. 
G. Woodley, of St Marys, Scilly, will soon 


appear. 

The Book of Nature laid Open is in the 
press, in one volume duodecimo, in a po- 
pular survey of the phenomena and consti- 
tution of the Universe and the appearances 
of Nature, during each month of the year ; 


the M.A. 
wi lished, Traits and 


Another volume of Mr Surtees’s Topo- 
graphy of Durham may be shortly ex- 


er Appendix to the Midland Flora is 
preparing for publication; comprising also, 
corrections and additions, referring to the 
two former volumes; with occasional ob- 
servations, tending to elucidate the study 
of the British Fungi, and concluding with 
a generic and specific index to the whole 
work, and a generel index of synonyms ; 
by T. Purton, Surgeon, Alcester. It will 
be embellished with numerous coloured 
engravings, by James Sowerby, F.L.S. 

Mr W. G. Rogers will publish, early in 
October, an engraving of the Warwick 
Vase, in the Lithographic manner. And, 
shortly will be published, the first number 
of a progressive Series of Ornamental 
Sketches, original and selected; drawn on 
stone by W. G. Rogers. 

An Account of the most memorable 
Battles and Sieges, since the fall of Troy, 
is in the press, classed and arranged to al- 
ford a view of their respective consequences 
on the moral condition of mankind; by 
G. Haliton, M.A. 

Mr Wiuter Betham has in the press, 
a History of the Church at Hafley, Glou- 
cestershire, read ata Centenary Commemo- 
ration, and published at the request of the 
church. 

A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with an account of the Silkworm, and an 
elegant method of obtaining very exact and 

ing representations of plants; by the 
Dr Schaw, F.R.S. Principal Nature- 
list of the British Museum, 1s preparidg 
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Ariconensia: or, Archeological Sketch- 
esof Ross and its Vicinity ; by the Rev. 
T. Fosbrooke, will soon be published. 

The Third and Last Tour of Dr Syntax 
in Search of a Wife is in the press. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
illustrated with maps and plates, A Sta- 
tistical Account of Upper Canada, written 
by the inhabitants, and compiled by Robert 
Gourlay. 

The History of the Zodians, an ancient 
people, from the foundation to the final 
extinction of that nation, is preparing, by 
the Author of ‘* Travels and Observations 
of Hareach, the Wandering Jew.” 

The Visits of Hareach, the Wandering 
Jew, to the most Celebrated Characters 
that have appeared. in the world since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
by the Rev. T. Clark, will complete the 
design which the Author proposed to him- 
self when he undertook to describe the 
Travels and Observations of Hareach. 

A new edition is in the press, of an In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, by Thomas Hart- 


well Horne, M.A. revised, corrected; and 

enlarged, in 4 vols. 8vo, with Maps and 

Fae Similes of Biblical 
The Rector’s Memorandum Book, 


the Memoirs of a Family in the North, is 


printing. 
EDINBURGH. 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour in the 
Netherlands, and North of France, in the 
Autumn of 1817; by P. Neill, J. Hay, 
and James Macdonald, a deputation of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. One 
Volume octavo. 

Professor Dunbar has in the press, “ A 
Collectanea Minora,” containing the follow- 
ing extracts: 1. The History of Joseph and 
his Brethren, and the Decalogue, from the 
Septuagint. 2. The Lord’s Prayer, and 
other extracts from the New Testament. 
3. Extracts from the Cyropaedia of Xeno. 
phon, from the Dialogues of Lucian, the 
Odes of Anacreon and Tyrtaeus. 4. The 
whole of the first Book of the iad. 5. Co- 
~ Annotations, explanatory of Phrases, 

dioms, &c. 6. A Lexicon of all the Vo- 
cables that occur in the £xtracts. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

THE History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate and Cathedral Church of St Patrick, 
near Dublin,.from its foundation in 1190, 
to the year 1819; by W. M. Mason. 4to. 
L. 3, 3s. 

AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri- 
cultural Purposes, and in Horticulture ; by 
C. W. Johnson. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer ; 
containing an Account of the Transactions 
in the Tyrol, during the year 1809, taken 
from the German; by Charles Henry Hall. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. - 

Richard Baynes’ Catalogue of an exten- 
sive Collection of Ancient. and Modern 
Books. 3s. 

BOTANY, 


An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Fungusses. 12mo, with coloured engrav- 
ings. 2s. 

CHEMISTRY. 
- A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com- 
bustion ; by T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
_ Translation of Homer’s Iliad; by Wil- 
liam Cowper. 6s, bds. 

Carmina Homerica, Lliad and Odyssea 

by Knight. 4to. L.1, 5s. bds. eo 
DRAMA. 
The Persian Heroine; or, Downfall of 


‘Tyranny;. by Bonnell Thornton, Esq. 
2s. 


Exchange no Robbery... 3s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

The Principles of Education, intellect. 
ual, moral, and physical; by the Rew 
Lant Carpenter. 12s. bds, 

A Series of Latin Exercises, selected 
from the best Roman writers, and adapted 
to the Rules. of Syntax; by Nathaniel 
Howard. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

English Stories, Second Series; by Maria 
Hack. 12mo. 7s. HN, 

A Key to Howard's Latin Exercises. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Catechism of Mytholegy; by C. 
Irving. Is. 

A Catechism of Roman Antiquities; by 
C. Irving. ls, 

A Catechism of Grecian Antiquities ; by 
C. Irving. 1s. lat 

A Catechism of Jewish Antiquities ; by 
C. Irving. Is. she 

A Geographical Catechism of England 
and Wales; by C. Irving. Is. 4s 

A Catechism of the British Constitution 
by C. Irving. . ls. q 

A French Grammar; by W. S. Kenny. 
_ French Exercises ; by W. S. Kenny. 
12mo. 3s. bds. 
Gramunatical . Dictionary by. G. 
Picard. 2s. 6d. ani 

Early Education ; or, the Management 
of Children considered, with a view to their 
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future character ; by 8vo. 
10s, Gd. 
FIVE ARTS. 

‘No. V. of Picturesque Hlustrations of 
Busnes Ayres and Monte Video; contain- 
ing four coloured engravings. Elephant 
4to. 14s. 

No. V. of the English Lakes ; contain- 
ing four coloured engravings. Demy 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

ue Tour from Geneva, to 
Milan, y way of the Simplon, 38 coloured 
plates, and a map. L. 2, 12s. 6d. 

No, XXI. of the Cabinet of Arts, royal 
8vo. 3s. 

No. LVII. of the Repository of Arts, 
containing five coloured and one plain en- 
graving, royal 8vo, 4s. 

No. }. of Views in Savoy, Switzerland, 
and on the Rhine, from drawings made on 
the spot, by John Dennis. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Recollections of the Reign of George III., 
by John Nichols. 8vo. }2s. bids. 

An Historical and Critical Account of a 
grand series of National Medals, published 
under the direction of James Mudie. 4to. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Parts I. and I}. of the Horticultural 
Repository ; by George Brook Shaw, roy- 
al 8yo. 5s. each. 

Law. 

The Trial of Charles C. Delano, and 
others, the Crew of the Brig William, of 
Liverpool, for Piracy ; before Sir Thornas 
Maitland, &. To which are added, the 
written confessions of the prisoners produced 
in evi ‘nce on the said trial. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
with a Preface. 8vo. 12s. 


MEDICINE. 

Le Dentiste de la Jounessé, or’ the 
to have sound and beautiful Teeth ; by J. 
R. Duval. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 

‘Extent, and Mortality of the Conta- 

Fever Epidemic in Ireland, during 

years 1817, 1818, 1819; with numer- 

ous tables, &e: by W, Harty. 16s. 
boards, 


“The Hitnterian’ Oration, to 
the Royal C of Surgeons, in London, 
on Monday, Feb. 21st, 18205; by A, 

Popular Observa on Regimen and 
Diet, with Rules and R tions in re- 
to ealths ‘by John peed.” Crown 


Ss. bds. nw Jour 
Formule for eons 


brile Diseases, more particularly as. 
in the West’ Indies 
Soldiers of the British Army ; ty Robert 
Jackson, M. D. 2 vols. Sve. 
MISCELLANIES. 

No. XXXI. of the British Review, 8yo. 

No. of of Oriental Literature. 
5s. 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Human Na. 
ture. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Claims at the Cofonation. 8vo. 5s. bas. 

Vol. XXII. ofthe Encyclopaedia Londi- 
nensis; or, Universal es of Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature. 

NOVELS. 

St Kathleen ; or, the Rock of Dunnis- 
moyle. 4 vols. 12mo. J.. 1, 2s. bds. 

Bon Ton. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, 

e Hermit in the Country. 3 vols, 
18s. bds. 
POETRY. 

Vol. II. of the Second Tour of Dr Syn- 
tax. Royal 8vo. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

Dr Syntax’s Second Tour in Search of 
Consolation. Coloured al 8vo. 
1, 1s. bds. 

Vol. V. of the English Poets. 5s. Gd. 
boards. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
the Country, and on relieving them by 
opening new markets to our commerce, and 
removing all injurious restrictions. 3s. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the Reign of George 
I[I. accurately described, and methodically 
arranged ; by J. Aspin. Coloured plates, 
14s. bds. bound. 

Vol. 1. of a New Series of Hansard’s 


ristian Religion ; by M. Allen. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. bds. by E. 
_ Leetures the oly Trinity ; 

I. of Sketches of Sermons. ]2mo. 

Vols. TIT. and IV. of Scripture Por- 

traits ; by the Rev. Stevenson, T2mo. 


10s. 
Dialogues on Pure Religivw 
Thornton. Ss. bds. 
A Discourse of 
thagnify the ‘Supertreation race of God 
in "Election 5 by Thomas 
6a) bids.’ i? 
of. ‘Doetrine and Practice by thé Rev. 6. 
The History of Retigious iberty 
the earliest te’ the Death-of George 
‘by ‘the Rev. Brook, in 
8v0. to Subseribers, 
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1920. 
of a Tour that Country im 1816 and 
1897 3 containing a View of Characters, 
Manners, &c. with some Remarks on the 
Origin of Rome and of the Latin Lan- 
guage; by J. A. Galifie. 2 vols. 8vo. 


L. 1, Gs. bds. 
A Treatise on To ; in which the 
Science and practical detail of Trigonome- 


trical Surveying are explained, together 

with their applications to Surveying in ge- 

neral. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 6s. bds. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Ne I. Vol. IV. containing Pertusier’s 
Promenades in and near Constantinople, 
with numerous engravings. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
sewed, ‘4s. bds. 

‘Travels through England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the year 1816; by Dr S. H. 
Spiker, translated from the German, 2 vols. 
I2mo. bds. 

A Tour through a part of the Nether- 
lands, France, and Switzerland, in the 
year 1617; by Thomas Heger® 8vo. 10s. 
Od. bds. 

KDIN BURGH. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. 65. 
Sve. 4s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
No. 6 With Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. 67. Gs. 

Description of Instruments designed 
impreving and extending meteorological 
observations; by John Leslie, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Natural Phi in the Uni- 
versity of Edin Bvo. 2s. 

Topographical Description of Ayrshire, 
more particularly of Cunninghame, with a 
Geological Aceount of theprincipal Families 
in that Bailiwick ; by George Robertson , 
Esq. 4to. bds. royal paper. L.1, 10s. 


Intelligence. 


_A Treatise on Leases, explaining the 
a and Effect of the Contract of ifs 
and the Legal Rights enjoyed by the parties ; | 
bY. Robert Bell, Esq. Third rity 
A Translation and Explanation of the . a 
principal Technical Terms used in Mr 
Erskine’s Institutes of the Law of .Scot- 
land; by Peter Halkerston, A.M. 
Eneyclopadia Edinensis. Vol. IV. Part 
1. dto. 9s. 
An Address to the People of Scotland, 
on the Nature, Powers, and Privileges of 
Juries, a new edition; by William ie 
Smellie, F. R.S. & F. A. Bvo. 1s. 6d. ay 
An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for ey 
Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, in. which 
the words are explained according to the ae 
Parts of Speech, and the derivations are ia 
traced to their Originals, in the Hebrew, eh 
Chaldee, and Syriac with Tables ‘nh ae 
of Oriental Alphabets, Points, and Affixes ; the 
by James Noble, Teacher of Languages 4 
in Edinburgh. 10s. 6d. 
A Manual of Foreign Exchanges, 
Weights, and Monies,containing an account ; us 4 
of the Exchanges, Monies, Weights, and , say 
Measures of the principal Cities and 4 
Ports in E with examples at length at 
of the Calculations of Exchange, compiled : a" 
chiefly from real business. 12mo, half- | 
bound, 4s. 
Memoirs of the late Rev. James Scott, re 
one of the Ministers of Perth, ini ay 
Extracts from his Diary; by the Rev. W. 4 
Thomsen, one of the Ministers of that 
ity. 
Trialiof the Queen, Nos. } to 12, 8vo. 
Is. each. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN 
France.—On the 29th 


the 


t 
339 
| 
head of an ultra-revolutionary party, alike 
Duchess de Berri was delivered of a son, Cortes... Some Bal an Sees 
who has received the title of Duke of occasioned ee ian 
Bourdeaux. . The. birth of a male heir to ps, which 
the throne ef France had been anticipated Constitution, eS a 
in. 'that equntry with much anxiety, and 
| the event has been celebrated by great re- adrid, on baie aie, F 
In henour ef the arcumstance, 
the king bas created four new commanders —— lie 
and thirty-one knights commanders, of the ofexile. 
vader of the Holy Ghost. that: his can. 
Riego, the father of nment, his ber 
the Spanish Revelation, having, it appears, | highly becem- | 
deprived af bis.gayernment of Galicia, of Spain decreed on the 17th ote ae 
and. sent into exile atiOviede. stated shall. be pro- 4 
\ 


in imi- 
tation of the examples of Spain and Naples, 
have. proclaimed. constitution ; and, 


_as in the former cases, the army. has been 


the chief agent in. this revolution, which 
has also been accomplished without blood- 
shed... This event took place in Oporto on 


the 24th of A ; and the example was 
mmmediately followed at Coimbra, Abran- 
tes, and o A supreme junta 


Was immediately appointed, to bear rule in 


Dame of the king, until a constitution and 
government. should be sanctioned by a 
Cortes to be hereafter elected, the present 
king to remain as:head of the state. The 
Regency at Lisbon endeavoured to counter- 
act these ings by a proclamation for 
the assembly of the ancient Cortes, and by 
confining the military in the garrison. In 
the meantime, the government at Oporto 
set out with a great force against Lisbon ; 
but before they. reached that place, the re- 
gency were deposed by the military there. 
This took place on the 16th September, 
when a Captain of the 16th Infantry regi- 
ment harangued the men, and urged them 
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send a force against, the latter, j 


Government order has 
been issued in Berlin for, shutting up. the 
Lodges of Freemasons. It is thought that 
this measure will, be, adopted throughout 
all the other States of Germany ;_it has ex. 
cited much surprise in Prussia, where the 
Freemasons have hitherto been protected 
by the Government. 

Various rumours are current, respecti 
the measures which will be adopted a 
Austria and Russia, in consequence of the 
sudden revolutions, which have taken place 
in other countries in Europe; and what. 
ever course may be ultimately decided up. 
on, it is certain that these powers have 
refused to reeognise the Ambassadors sent 
to them, from the new Government of 
Naples.. 
ASIA. fi 

Russta Persia.—Interesting dis- 
patches have, it is.said, been received from 
Persia, which announce the intrigues of 
the Russian agents in that country, and 
indicate the designs of the Court of Peters- 


to declare for the Oporto cause. « “Phe-whole ~burghe’*The footing they have obtained is 
corps immediately proceeded to the Place so firm that they no longer consider it ne- 


Rocio, exclaiming, ‘* Long live the King ! 
— The Constitution for ever!” ‘They were 
soon joined by the garrison, the militia, 
and numbers of the inhabitants. A new 
‘Regeney was instantly formed, the Royal 
Government expelled, and orders were 
given to the Commandant of the Tower de 
Belam, which commands the entrance to 
the port, not to let any vessels whatever go 
out without the authority of the new Go- 
vermment, in order to prevent the sailing 


of three frigates ri laden, and bound to 
The Junta entered the capital 


on ‘the 20th, when an immediate union 
took place, and a Provisional Government 
‘was formed to govern thé Kingdon? till 
the meeting of the Cortes. 
Prary.—The revolution in Naples 
has given rise to a civil war in ‘Sicily. 
From Palermo, it is stated that 200 com- 
munes, towns, and boroughs, had joined 
the Palermitans in their determination to 
uphold theirindependence ; while the cities 
of Syracuse, Catania, ‘and Messina, adhere 
Naples. The town of Caltanisetta 
having taken the same’side, wav assaulted 
the Pelcrmitatis; and’ it is said 2000°of 
‘inhabitants out ‘of 16,000 perished, ‘and 
the greater part of the town was destroys 
chased away? Whe 4 
Phe’ adtounts from afford 
to dtedil still further dissentions bev 


govern 6 Sidlys the 


cessary to disguise their projects. On the 
déath of the reigning Monarch, who is in 
the last stage of decline, they consider it as 
certain that they will s the complete 
control. The Russian Charge 4d’ Affaires 
at Tehran déclared publicly, that in fiture 
the Persians must be content to receive 
their Sovereigns from Russia; to which he 
added, England could not reasonably ob- 
ject, as she gives away kingdoms every day 
in India. ‘The army of Russia, 
now in ia, and on thie line of the 
Caucasus, is upwards of 100,000 men, and 
of which 30,000 are part of the late anny 
of tion in France. “They have been 
actively inthe field for the last two years 
against the Schiekaus and Daughistanies. 
The Russian Charge d’ Affaires, at dinner 
which he gave to British officers in the 
Persian service, said openly that General 
Yarmaloff, Governor-General in Georgi, 
would bein Tabries in less than fourmon 
Six days march, he said, would bring 
infantry and artillery to’ after 
which’ what was there ‘to’ stop thet’ 
came to the Indies 
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The infantry amounts only to'11,742 men, 
of all ranks upon paper; bat they have 
scarcely ever been mustePed or drilled—are 
ill paid, fed, and clothed; and, indeed, 
completely abandoned. 


AMERICA. 

BraziLs.—Private accounts have been 
received from Rio Janeiro, dated August 
Ist, from which it appears that the Brazils 
are by no means in a settled state, and that 
it is not improbable the revolution in Por- 
will extend itself across the Atlantic. 
Letters from Bahia, Pernambuco, and other 
northern parts of the Brazils, from houses 
of the first ip snot are written evi- 
dently under the apprehensions of the oc- 
currence of some important event, and it 
is even more than suspected that the pro- 
jected revolution in Portugal was known 

in the Brazils so early as June last. 

West Inp1Es.—Port-au-Prince, in the 
island of St Domingo, has recently suffered 
dreadfully by fire. The. particulars are 
stated in the following ietter from that 
place, dated August 20, 1820. 
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T have to"inform you of the dreadful 
catastrophe which has befallen ‘this’ ¢ity. 
On Tuesday ‘morning, between It and 12 
o'clock, a fire was discoveted in the upper 
part of Dr Cruchon’s house, which cotm- 
municated to every part of the building’in 
so short a time, that the utmost exertions 
of the inhabitants were of no avail ; scatce- 
ly any thing was saved. The want of 
water rendered it impossible to stop the 
progress of the fire, and wunfortunately 
there are no engines in the city. The sea- 
breeze coming in at the same time, caused 
the flames to take a north-easterly direction, 
and ten squares of the richest, most popa- 
lous, and best-built part of the city, were 
in a few hours in ashes. Where lately 
stood hundreds of shops, filled with mer- 
chandize, are now smuking ruins. Such 
was the fury of the devouring element, that 
upwards of sir hundred houses have been 
totally destroyed. With the destruction of 
the houses, and the property contained in 
them, the loss is moderately calculated at 
five millions of dollars.” 


bit 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


DEFENCE OF THE QUEEN, 
House or 3.— 
The House met this day at ten o'clock, 
pursuant to adjournment, and after sone 
preliminary business, counsel were called 
in, when Mr BRovGHAM commenced his 


ch in defence of her Majesty, of which — 


he following is as full an abstract as our 
linits will admit. 

He by observing, That, asthe 
Opinion of the public had already decided 
on the case of his client, as he had nothing 
but perjury to dread, he felt.some dismay 
lest his feeble efforts should turn against 
him those millions of their Lordships’ 
fellow-subjects who already pronounced 
loudly the innocence of his client ; as they 
could not fail justly, to impute; it, to, bina if 
that impression. were weakened which the 
case against her Majesty had, made.in her 
favour, My Lops, the Prisicess:,Caroline 
of inthis country, inthe 
year 1706, the niece.of the Sovereign, the 

od Consort. of the,.Heit-Apparent of 
not.a. very. remote heir 
tath<Crown-of England. But,imy. Lords, 
T new go back to that, periad.only for the 
Purpose, of passing over the whole. time till 
rejoice Or 
Mont. Mischarge of duty. to. my 
Ghent..enables me.te do.so. Were it, not 
Mat the of the Queen, as affected by 
¢ evidence against her, not only does not 
VOL, 


require recrimination—I should have felt 
it my painful duty to submit evidence on 
that subject. to your Lordships. | abstain 
from making use of materials which I pos- 
sess... And if I should be.so far disappoint- 
ed in, the failure of the case against me, 
that the futility. of the whole accusation 
should not be manifest to your Lordships, 
I am sure that not only I, but not any, 
the youngest member of the profession, 
would hesitate in the fearless discharge of 
the duty which, would then fall on an 
advocate. It is false and foul to say,as 
those who, under pretence of their duty to 
God, forget their plaipest duty to their fel- 
low-creatures, have asserted, and they 
know that it is false.and foul,when, they 
assert it—-that there. are any inproprieties 
admitted on the part of the Queen. . I de- 
ny that they are admitted ; I deny that the 
evidence, proves it; I assert that..the. evi- 
dence disproves it... One admission) J.make, 
and let. my. Learned, Friend and 
make, the .most .of; it, for Lehall 
admit; 1,grant that her Majesty, left. this 
country..for Italy; that, she associated 
chiefly.with foreigners ; 1, grant that she 
associated with company interior wo that 
among which she here moved... 1 admit 
that,while she was here she, had enjoyed, 
nat the protection of her own, family, but 
the company. of your, Lordships, and .the 


when England, she mingled. wi 
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Italian nobility, and sometimes even with 
Italian commonalty. But who are they 
that bring this charge ? It is not for your 
Lordships to do so. You are the last per- 
sons in the world who should talk of this. 
You are the witnesses whom I have to 
to vindicate her Majesty from that 
While here, the Princess of Wales 
eously opened the doors of her 
the families of the Peers of England ; 
condescended to mix with those virtuo 


thereby, she did not court it in vain. But 
when the lust of place and power, of which 
she was the instrument and the victim, saw 
that it was to be gratified elsewhere, she 
courted your company in vain. It was 
then that Peers and Peeresses, whom she 
had condescended to court, deserted her. 
In the midst of the injury thus heaped 
upon her, she still had one sup in. the 
undiminished and affection of her 
much loved, and revered, and lamented 
daughter. But when the marriage of that 
daughter was contemplated ; when all 
England was occupied with this subject 
which so much concerned it; the only 
person to whom it was net announced was 
the mother! All she had done to merit 
this neglect was, that she, by the evidence 
which he had brought against her, had 
_ been proved to be innocent of the crime 
with which he had charged her. When 
that marriage actually took it was 
only known to the mother of the Princess 
Charlotte by a courier sent to announce the 
union to the P. ancient, and 
valued, and faithful ally of the Protestant 
succession. A fatal event then ha 
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Percival fallen by the hand of an assassin 
than she felt it by the renewal of the at. 
constanc issipated, Mr Whi 
trophe occurred, which good men of all par. 
ties lamented, she then heard the distant 
rumbling of another storm, which did no; 
then approach her, for her daughter stood 
her friend, and the world then worshipped 
the rising sun. When that daughter died, 
all that storm which had been gathering 
burst on her head by the appointment of 
the Milan Commission. And, as if no 
day of loss to my Hlustrious Client eould 


within three years of the present time. 
Then at Naples his Learned Friend had 
stated, and he prayed their Lordships’ at- 
tention to this, he should show there were 


room, and was inaccessible on the following 
Every one of these facts, as stated in 
succession, rises in importance one above 
the other; and one of wirich he not 
only fails to prove, but is actually negativ- 
ed by the witness brought to support them. 
Demont, who swears to nothing decisive, 
denies she knew at what hour the Princess 
returned—denies she knew where Bergaimi 
slept, and says that her Majesty was up 
the following day at her usual hour. 
He came next tothe masquerade. She did 
Hot go in her own state coach, with bediz- 
ened trappings, with all the pomp of a 
ater she went in a hited carriage, says 
» without the Royal Arms painted on 
pannels ; and she actually went ont at the 
back door, instead of going by the frout, 


- and displaying to the world the great féat 


she was about to accomplish. He (Mr 
Brougham) wondered: he’ had not added 
that she disguised herself in a domino. 
‘Phen, says bis Learned) Friend, Lam in- 
structed to state that the dress of the Queen 
was most indecent ‘and: disgusting,’ and’ 
was h from the pub- 
lic theatres The witness, however, only 


| ae persons; she condescended to court your 
| meee society—and so long as your associating 
4 with her could second views which were 
best not her views—so long as interests (which 
Ae ate were not her interests) could be promoted 
WAS against her, the day in which her constan: 
Ree friend and our late revered Sovereign was 
c laid in the earth, that same sun ushered 
the ringleaderwf the band of perjured wit. 
' fae nesses into the palace of her consort.—Mr 
; few Brougham then adverted to the palpable 
_ falsehood of the witnesses for the prose- 
is cution. His Learned Friend had first stated 
a that he would bring forward witnesses to 
ae prove her Majesty’s misconduct down to 
;. jae the present time, and then he produces 
me Witnesses who swear to her misconduct to 
. a decisive marks of two persons having slept 
= ee in the bed. Upon her return from the 
|. opera, said he, she went to Bergami’s bed- 
= oe w was communicated to the Allied 
. eee Powers who might sympathize in it, and 
| ae éven to powers not allied to us, by special 
messengers. But the person who had the 
most interest in the event was Ieft to have 
her feelings stunned and overwhelmed, by 
- wo hearing by accident of the death, as she 
= oa had heazd of the marriage, of her daugh- 
fee ter. ‘The decease of the Princess Charlotte 
a | of Wales was only signified to her mother 
= oe by the issuing of the Milan Commission 
= oe | See the ‘unhappy fate of this Hlustrious 
| Woman! Her Jot it has been always to 
lose her surest stay when the greatest -dah- 
for an attack 
| died:in 18063 few weeks elapsed before'a tat “dress was exceec ingly Ugly» 
‘Mer Pitt left legacy to Perci- Attorney-General tat Messi 
Percival was her firm, abley and the Queen and Bergami ‘were 
No soonershad Mr together at night: i the ‘deméb 
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aud that at Zavouna, on the 12th of Apri 
the only access to her bed-room was from 
his The witness, however, only swore to 
one of these facts) His Learned Friend 
had said, that she remained a very consi- 
devable time in the room with Bergami, 
during which they were heard kissing each 
other. He (Mr Brougham) had no doubt 
his Learned Friend had this fact in his pa- 
per, but he had it nowhere else. A courier, 
he said, who returned from Milan, would 
prove, that upon his entrance Bergami 
came from the Queen’s reom—that he was 
confused, and explained the reasen of his 
having been there, saying he had heard his 
child cry, and had gone to see what was 
the matter with it. Sacchi not only does 
not speak of such a thing, but denies it as 
strongly a8 a man can deny any thing, by 
denying all recollection whatever of it. 
Mr Brougham then observed upon the 
statement of his Majesty’s Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that no respectable person had kept 
company with the Queen, and asked how 
he had forgetten Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s 
joining her after all this shocking conduct, 
also Lady Campbell, &. She was courte- 
ously received by the legitimate, (so far as 
descent can legitimize,) by the legitimate 
Duke of Baden; she was also not only re- 
ceived but courted by the legitimate Stew- 
arts of Sardinia, who were, according to 
some persons, more legitimate than the 
Brunswicks. Now her Majesty was not 
only thus received by these Princes, but by 
a Sovereign, whose legitimacy was, if the 
lapse of ages gave legitimacy, more le- 
gitimate than his Excellency the Bey of 
Tunis. She was also received by the Re- 
presentative of the British Nation at Con- 
stantinople. In short, everywhere, and on 
all occasions, she was received by persons of 
the first distinetion. | Suffer me now, my 
Lords, the indulgence to look a little more 
narrowly at the case opened by the Attor- 
ney-General, and which has not been prov- 
ed by-‘him. The first thing worth remark. 
ing, which must have strack your Lord- 
ships, was, that it was marvellous, with all 
the means which the other side 
they had not only fallen short of the case 
which was opened, but short of any foun- 
dation for the charges against her Majesty. 
The parties are'said not only to. have used 
‘20 caution, but to have cautiously used 
every means of di on themselves 
which their most malig nant adversary could 
wish for. . In proportion as the acts alleged 
arei\eriminal, im the same. proportion sre 
the witnesses numerous end there opportu- 
‘Riles good. In shorty unless. human na- 
tare is no’ human beings could 
have aeted.as her Majesty and Bergami 
ate said to have done. ‘They are asserted 
to havé several times 9 bat: a kiss 


‘Witnesses: ‘should be present: One of the 


witnesses at Naples had left the room, and 
they wait until he returns, before they em 
brace. At Terracina they retire into & 
room, but net alone; and they wait until 
Majocchi enters before the familiarity takes 
place. They are seen sitting elase together 
on a gun on the deck of avessel; this isan 
act of a still higher colour, and it is theres 
fore stated to be done in the presence of 
eleven persons; but when they are sitting 
in such a manner as to leave nothing to 
imagination, this oceurs in presence of all 
passengers and crew, and in the height of 
open daylight —But the case is not left 
here. The parties are nothing less than 
the allies of their accusers.—So far is this 
done, that Bergami cannot retire into a 
room with the Princess to change their dres- 
ses, to strip themselves from head. to foot, 
but the honest Swiss waiting-maid is placed 
at the door, and told what they are going 
to do, and that she is to remain there un 
their purposes are accomplished. Was 
ever vice so unwary, was ever such folly 
exhibited, was ever passion so unmasked ? 
Even when the blood was boiling in youth, 
was there ever beings so recklessly—#0 in- 
sanely regardless of every consideration 
that belongs to human nature? | The 
Queen comes to England and confronts 
the witnesess which are brought against 
her, notwithstanding the threats with which 
she was overwhelmed, and refused every 
offer to compromise her honour. He (Mr 
B.) had read human nature very errone- 
ously if these were not the symptoms of 
innocence unsuspected. First, what wes 
thedescription of evidence brought forward? 
Servants who had lived for years in her 
Majesty’s service ; servants who had been 
well tutored abroad, and then were brought 
to this country, to which they might never 
return, and to speak before a tribunal. of 
which they were unacquainted, and from 
which they had no reason to dread any 
thing, and in a country where they had no 
character at stake. These were the 

ns conspirators would employ. 
Reciguais are not made of these materials ; 
but if there was one nation more adapted 
to such a plot than another, he was convin- 
ced it was the country of Augnstus, where 
it was proverbial that evidence could always 
be procured for ‘money fropr the 
Jower classes in Italy. Yow. remember 
the Attorney-General opened | hid case: with 
the description of a dancer; and. éndea- 
voured to ifiustrate an exhibition the most 
brata] and. humiliating to human nature. 
‘He describes the most indecent attitudes. 
show you ‘how the Attorney-General 
knew this to be most im After-an 
interval of three or four days, he:brings 
othersto prove what the first witnesses had 
hot-swore. This ought te speak volumes 
against the evidence. Majoechi's! general 
aliswer was; (you all know,) Non'mi ricordo, 
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when questioned as to. the, attitudes of, this 
Ganicer—-he had or, "hid not.re- 
Solictor- General asked, 
he use any part of his dress .An- 
swet, * Again, ‘Did he moye his 
trowstrs  Majogchi says his trowsers, were 
same state, Here, my Lords, 
was no shadow of proof, My Lords,, 1 
tell your plainly, that this. dance bas been 
withessedl by Wives and as mo- 
dest, virtuous, and unspotted, as any. your 
Lotdships are acquainted with., ,He next 
called “tie attention of their Lordships to 
the general nature of the testimony. for the 
stipport of the Bill. Instead of witnesses 
being called to prove what the Attorney-Ge- 
neral had ‘dwelt upon with so much eupher 
sis in his opening — instead, of the 
lies, who, as he had insinuated, had left 
service of the Queen in consequence of 

the impropriety of conduct evinced by her 
Majesty, he, lest they should form a strange 
contrast with every witness brought forward 
for his case, with the exception of only two, 
omitted to call upon ladies who best knew 
why they had Tete this Princess, on. whose 
character no. imputation had_ been, or 
could be cast, and thei he had left to the 
defence. Ifthe case was, closed here—if 
he brought forward no witnesses to, rebut 
the testimony for the Bill—could their 
Lordships pass it? Hethought not. Mr 
Broughain then, at one o’clock, expressed 
his wish that their Lordships. would allow 
him some minutes to recover from ex- 
haiistion, and to take some refreshment. 


of ‘the suite were distant and apart; yet 


ple of his veracity, Mr Brougham referred 


at night they used 
i 


he alleged he had no watch. .. Mr Brough. 
am. next exposes: his shuffling with Tespect 
to the money, he had received, and showed 
that the facts he was swearing to could not 
have existed, or,he must have remembeted 
better what he had stated at Milan, from 
which the Attorney-General had stated, that 
he heard, Bergami kissing the Queen, while 
Majocchi only swore, he heard them whis. 
pering.,, Mr, Brougham. next exposed the 
absurdity of his testimony, in swearing that 
the Queen went, through his room on her 
way to that.of Bergami, when she. might 
have gone another way, by which she might 
have escaped detection, while her goi 
through the room in which he (Majocchi) 
was sleeping, in a bed without curtains, and 
to whose eyes she held a candle, rendered 
etection and exposure inevitable. What 
€ swore respecting his leaying her Royal 
Highness’s service must be gross perjury ; 
for he said, in one breath, that he would 
rather eat the grass than live in .a house 
such asthe Princess’s; and in the next, 
he said that, he had applied to be taken 
back, on his, own admission, once; and 
when asked, had he not often applied, his 
answer was—-Von mi ricordo,. Mr Brough- 
am then passed to the Master and Mate of 
the polacre, who, he said, were the best 
paid witnesses, or even Ltalians, on record, 
and went on to show that the sums which 
they got for compensation far exceeded the 
income of the Italian nobility of the: first 
rank. Eight thousand pounds. year was 
Stated to be the annual profits of the Mate’s 
vessel, which at. Naples..was. equal, to 
L. 16,000 or, L. 20,000-in England 5 and 
this. was what noiship-owner in the. king- 
dom of the Two Sicijies was worth. But 
the evidence of the Captain evidently pro- 
ceeded from spite, as well as from the hope 
of reward. .. It was bottomed in. revenge ; 
for he had quarrelled with, Bergami about 
not receiving L..1300, which he had 
promised him; and the. only. know- 
ledge which the prosecutor in this case had 
of the witness was, that he made a claim 
upon the government of this country for 
that L, 1300.. Mr Brougham: them pomt- 
ed out the, contradiction between the. testi- 


hag and Bergami and she kissing; 
welt upon that past.of the Master's evi- 
dence, where, says,, that, onseeinghthe 
Princess... and, i leaning. together 
er the side, of vessel, he) had 
crew, to another part of the 


she.did not.like mankind 


OWA. account... She said, she wasthe,enemy 
oF 
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Gentleman she called hint’; she would not 
cal] him a servant. She loved! sweet liber- 
ty, and to its pursuit this mountain nym 
had devoted . ‘She has a talent for 
telling a story, and it was her constant 
practice to\deal in double éntendres, so that 
it is invpossible to arrive at her meaning. 
The whole universe believed her testimony 
to be false, and he hoped their Lordshi 
would not prove an exception to all 
rest of mankind. One thing he forgot to 
mention, was the affection Madame Demont 
had expressed for her sister, who was just 
coming into the werld at’ the innocent age 
of fifteen, and she did’all in her power to 
obtain a situation for that sister; a situa- 
tion, if her own account is to be credited, 
the most unfit for any virtuous person, es- 
pecially for Madame Demont’s own sister. 
Here he reverted to the evidence of Sacchi 
—a servant, an Italian, a courier, who 
pretends to be a gentleman, and says,— 
** Thank God, he has always been indepen- 
dent.”"—Indeed, my Lords, allowing that 
this man had received a pair of colours, 
this does not prove the Italians in the 
French army to be of a very scrupulous 
character. He went by three names, two 
of which we only know. When he first 
came here, he commenced double entendres. 
He also said he was in the service of a re- 
spectable Spanish family, and that he intend- 
ed to commence a law-suit against her. 
Now, my Lords, I take leave to ask, how 
he has procured the place he now holds 
with a servant attending him. We must 
suppose he gets his money, not in a very 
creditable way, and that he is paid by some 
unknown party.—On asking him why did 
he change his name, he answered, ‘* on 
account of the tumult ;” happily, he does 
not recollect that he came over to this coun- 
try in the year 1819, and that the tumult 
did not happen till the 1820. The 
Attorney-General very properly did not 
press him further on this point. But Mr 
Brougham then’ proceeded to comment on 
the improbability of the facts sworn to by 
Sacchi om his dtawing asidé the curtains of 
the carriage.) He asked what would be 
thought if he proved ‘that carriage was an 
Enghish carriage, with spring blinds, which 
Sacchi could not raise without putting his 
hands through the window. ‘Sacclii was 
asked whether any person beside the Queen 
and) Bergami was in: the carriage, and for 
that question he provided the’ device of his 
Celebrated predecessor—Majocchi, Non mi 
‘Micordo, Brougham remarked on the 
“unprobability “of this forgetfulness, but 
‘said it should not cover the gentleman, for 
would'prove there wus a thitd person in 
the carriage. After’ remar oni” sorte 
Other: patts of Sacchi’s evidence,’ the House 
‘adjourned; ip'being 
Browigham proceedet! tiearl 
Lords, How cotties it thi 
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there’ was ‘an extraordinary want oF talents 
in the deputies who were employed to pro- 
cure’ witnesses? In the whole of the, Hel- 
vetic League, but a single witness, a wait- 
ing maid, could be found. In all the circles 
of Germany, there was also but one witness 
discovered, and ‘she was.the waiter, or cel- 
lar-maid, or servant of the waiter at an 
inn. ‘In the capital of Germany no wit- 
ness was obtained. Mr Brougham then 
commented with great ability on the, evir 
dence of Krantz. If there. was a want of 
witnesses from Germany, there was no want 
of agents there to procure them ; neither 
did these agents want resources, activity, 
or industry. I feel satisfaction, however, 
my Lords, in adding, that they were all 
German agents, and that not a single Bri- 
tish subject is to be found among them. 1 
introduce fearlessly to your Lordships the 
Baron Rhaden, the Minister of Wirtem- 
berg, whose throne was filled by a Princess 
Royal of England. He had heard the 
Queen was about to arrive, and he most 
courteously gave up his own apartments, 
from which, as soon as he separated, the 
Queen ‘took possession of them ; and the 
moment she departed from them he return- 
ed, and set about examining everything ; 
‘“running everywhere,” to use “Barbara 
Krantz’s expression, looking into the sheets, 
and taking notes of what had passed, to 
please'those who, I know and feel, were 
about sending him on such aduty. Yet he 
doesnot condescend to come forward as a wite 
ness ; he does not show the same’ boldness 
in degtading himself before your Lord. 
ships, as when he degraded himself and his 
sovereign before the world. But his ab- 
sence is of paramount importance, as there 
is no witness produced to support his story 
but Barbara Krantz. Let us pursue the 
testimony of this only witness. She tells 
you she was brought over by compulsion, 
and at the sanie time she mate her bargain 
for her loss of time. Your Lordships see 
inher evidence with what reluctancé the 
amount of the compensation she had re- 
ceived was wrung from her. “Were you 
examined ‘before? Yes: at Hanover, 
What had you for going there? It was 80 
little I can’t recoliect. It was little—very 
little.”"~page 193.° Why the less, it was 
the ‘midre easily ‘remembered. But tlils 
nothing turned out to be 4 latger sum by 
five times than the amount of her Wages— 
what if it’ was ten times gteater ? No man, 
in the employment of his plain understand- 
ing, will pretend 'to say he ‘can belier~ this 
woman, who says she expects nothing. in 
future! when her expectations must be 
measured by the I ‘before o 

to'your Lordships, that the Aimbassador is 
not ‘Here—there are others also not here, 


There ate other persons belon the 
Queen's sttite, whose absence have 
toobsetve is most iniportant. Bat let us 
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again onoss the Alps. Except those I have 
mentioned, the other witnesses weze mere- 
ly make-weights, The character and na- 
ture of these were of the lowest class of so- 
ciety—some cf them even degraded— whose 
testimony, after all the pains bestowed up- 
on them, there was a total failure to clothe 
with the appearance of probability. Ras- 
telli, who swears to the test abomina- 
tion having been p in the open face 
of day, had his lips practically sealed, never 
to be opened but before the Milan Com- 
mission, though belonging to a class of men 
who are appointed as gossips by their sta- 
tion. Was it possible for the Princess of 
Wales to be sailing on the Lake of Como, 
or riding in the open face of day with her 
servant, in situations which no person 
could look at without a blush ? He never 
did conceal it. He might have concealed 
it.till he had hatched the story, but he 
kept-it secret no longer than the commis- 
sion at Milan demanded it, and rewarded 
hima for his invention. Do your Lordships 
remember a wretch who kept the inn at 
Carlsrhue? Do your Lordships recollect 
his physiognomy ; the damnable expression 
of his eye; the brutal passions pourtrayed 
by thet mouth? Do your Lordships re- 
collect the damnable eye of that old lecher ? 
Him I recollect perfectly. He shall not 
go without punishment ;—he shall not es- 
cape without receiving the reward due to 
his villany. Ihave him here. There are- 
many others who may escape without 
j—many who have sworn false- 
y 4—but him will prevent. The Learn- 
ed Gentleman here explained the horrible 
talsehoods of which this witness had beea 
guilty. And then, with great ability, went 
over the fabrications of Demont, &c. re- 
Specting Naples. He next reminded their 
Lordships there were two witnesses who 
were not both called, though it was 
open to the Attorney-General to call them 
—the two maids who slept in the room 
next to the Queen.——Perhaps in the sister 
of ,Demont she is harbouring this moment 
a second viper. I shall present her to. 
your Lordships, assuring you that it is 
perfectly gratuitous on her part ; and in 
omer to prevent any person from suppos- 
ing that there exists a witness we dare not 
My Lords, I am told that 
was promoted from an humble sphere of. 
life, and that his promotion is a just:cause 
of auspicion.. I should be sorry, my Lords, 
ever to see the day when, im this free coun. 
suspicion, Let me observe, however; 
that the rapidity: with which 
prometed has been greatly and: 
that at toek place in a manner which could) 
not-have preceetied from love. Lords,): 
he-as: premtoted,! not from affection, but 
fop merit. . you will find, net,’ 
as bas becm asserted, of low origin ; ‘tris fa: 


COct. 
ther was what is called a considerable pro. 
he had, 
owever, the misfortune to get into difficul_ 
ties—a misfortune, my Lords, which has 
befallen many henourable mem, and his 
son sold his estates to pay his father’s 
debts. Bergami was thus reduced; but 
he was a reduced gentleman ; as such, too, 
he was considered and treated by all who 
knew him. Whenin General Pimo’sservice, 
he dined at the General’s table, while the 
latter was Commandant of Milan. Dur. 
ing the Spanish campaign he was highly re. 
spected and esteemed—he was encouraged, 
because they knew his former pretensions 
and his present merits. When he was 
hired he was proposed by a nobleman in 
the Austrian service as courier to the 
Queen, and was hired by her chamberlain 
without the knowledge of her Majesty— 
Mr Brongham then read a letier of the late 
King’s to his daughter-in-law, then Prin- 
cess of Wales, upon the subject of the 
charges then brought against her. The 
Learned Gentleman then read the celebrat- 
ed Letter from the Prince of Wales to the 
Princess, in which he promised her tran- 
quillity. Ido net, he continued, call it s 
letter of licence, as it has been called, but 
1 call it such an epistle as must have ren- 
dered it matter of great wonder to the per- 
son who recerved it, that her conduct should 
afterwards have been made the subject of 
such unscrupulous and u ing serutiny. 
Mr Brougham concluded his speech by- 
the following eloquent to their 
Lordships, which was delivered with cor- 
ray your Lordships to pause! You, my 
are standing on 
dreadful ipice; your j t 
if that judgment is 
against the Queen, it may be the last and 
only judgment you will ever pronounce ! 
That judgment, my Lords, will fail in its 
object, and it will return with redoubled 
violence on those who give it! Save the 
country, my Lords, from the’ heaviest 
calamity of a civil war! Save yourselves, 
my Lords, from the‘situation in which you 
are now standing! Rescue that country 
of which you are the ornament, but in 
which you ean flourish no longer when se- 
vered from the people, than can the blossom: 
when it is cut off the root and stem of 
the tree! Save that country; my Lords; 
that you may continue to be the ornament 
of it! Save the crown which isin j a 
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I do pour forth my supplications at the 
throne of mercy, that mercy may be poured 
down on these people in a larger measure 
than the merits of the rulers deserve; 
and I pray, my Lords, that your hearts 
inay turn towards justice, and not go there- 
from.” 

Mr Williams, by permission ef their 
Lordships, followed Mr Brougham, and 
commented with much ability on various 
discrepancies in the evidence, which had 
been passed over by the former. He then 
proceeded to call witnesses. 

Oct. 5—Mr Eemain, clerk of the 
Queen’s Solicitor, had been sent to Carls- 
ruhe with a letter from her Majesty to the 
chamberlain of the Grand Duke of Baden. 
The chamberlain was perfectly willing to 
give evidence for her Majesty, but. the 
Grand Duke would not censent to his de- 
parture. Lord Liverpool here offered to 
send off a messenger to the court ef Baden, 
to request the chamberlain’s attendance. 

Col. Butler St Leger was chamberlain 
to her Majesty. Went abroad with her 
Majesty in 1814, as far as Brunswick ; 
went no farther on account of his ill health. 
Received a communication from her Majes- 
ty in 1819 ; joined her when she came to 
England, and requested permission to re- 
sign his office, solely on seeount of ill health. 

The Zarl ef Guildford saw Bergami at 
Naples, when he was a courier- Remain- 
ed at Naples only a few days; saw the 
Queen at Rome, and remained there a few 
days. Next saw the Queen. at Civita Vec- 
chia.. Dined with her Majesty every day. 
Again saw her Majesty at the Villad’Este, 
on the Lake of Como. Dined with the 
Queen. _ Bergami sat at the table. His 
Lordship saw Bergami and the Queen in a 
boat on the Lake of Como. Bergami row- 
ed the boat. The Queen did not introduce 
Bergami. to his Lordship ;, but she did in- 
troduee Countess Oldi to him, although 
not as Bergami’s sister. Never saw any 
imngropen familiarities between the Queen 
and Bergami, at any time. ‘The, Countess 
of Oldi was affable, very modest, and not 
in the least vulgar.--On, dining with the 
Queen, never saw any particular attention. 
paid to. Bergami, orany. thing remarkable 
between, them. Bergami's department 
wards the Queen, was very: respectful, 
nothing, articular. Naticed that the con- 
duct. and. manners of Bergami were unas- 
suming, ubobtrusive, and notat all forward. 

Glenberwic met. the Queen at 
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Lady Charlotte Lindsay quitted the 
Queen at Brunswick, according to ati a- 
greement made before they left England, 
in 1814. In March 1815, saw and attend- 
ed her at Naples, where all the English of 
distinction, and many Neapolitans, and 
other foreigners of rank, visited her Majes- 
frequented her table; accompanied 

Queen to Rome, Civita Vecchia, and 
Leghorn—left her Majesty there to have 
the 7 of her brother’s (the pre- 
sent Earl of Guildford) escort to England 
-—hever saw any unbecoming fatiliarity 
with Bergami—resigned the Queen's ser- 
vice, in 1817, in consequence of the-advice 
of her brother. 

Oct. 6.—-The Earl of Liandaf.—He 
and his lady visited the Queen, whilét in 
Italy, in 1814. He never saw any thing 
improper in the conduct of her Majesty, or 
such as to render it unpleasant for thie 
Countess of Landaff to be there. He saw 
Bergami there constantly, and never wit- 
nessed, in the demeanour of her Majesty 
towards him, any behaviour at all impro~ 
per. It was customary in Italy for ladies 
to see both men and women’ visitors in 
their bed-chambers, and he had thus fre- 
quently visited her Majesty, in the morning, 
sometimes with alittle child inhis hand, 
of which she was fond. In a similar way, 
he had visited several other ladies of un- 
impeachable character, and frequently 
whilst they were in bed. There was no» 
thing in the conduct of her Majesty to re 
flect disgrace on her own country. 

The Hon. Keppel Craven was in her 
Majesty’s service in 1814, for six months 
One of the couriers of her Majesty being 
dismissed for misconduct, he applied te 
Marquis Desiglari, in the. service of the 
Emperor of Austria; who very ‘strongly 
recommended Bergami-as fit to be receiv. 
ed and trusted in her Majesty’s service3- 
adding, he knew his family very 
well, and that he was much interested 
for him. Witness accompanied her Ma- 


Jesty to Naples, and: remembers ‘perfectly 
well the three dresses worn by her Majesty © 
at the masked ball, given in; compliment ' 
tothe. King of. Naples. The dress of the. 
Genius of History.came higlr up about the 


neck, and was not in the smallest degree 


but indecent.or improper. He nevet observed 


any conduct: op 


t or degrading — 
familiarity between her Majesty.and:Ber~— 


gam | The manners of Bergami were 


those,of a gentlemans 


Genomes, Lady Glenbervie volunteered, to Sir, W..Geil, her Majesty’s Chamberlain, 
lady of the ded-chambex until the ar- had accompanied ber abroad. Remembers — 
rival of Lady Charlotte Campbell ; the best a-courier having been discharged: in Italy, — 
company of visited,..at.the, Queen’a and:the Marquis. Desiglari. recommended”. 
hquse,, where: Lord, Glepbervie, frequently. Bergami.as a.proper person to.sugceed him; 
dined with bis lady., Bergami wag treated he said he had wn his, family, which 
ty auhe, behaved. towards. his mistress with honest, faithful, and honowrable ; he 
becoming xespect. erg was} above the situation of courier, bat he 
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that he would soon be. advanced, if 
he behaved well in the family of the Queen, 
ef which he had no doubt. Never saw 
any thing indecorous or improper in the 
demeanour of Bergami towards the Queen, 
but always conducted himself with great 
In Italy it is usual for men-ser- 
vants to go into the bed-rooms while the 
ladies are in bed. Has been in the habit 
of seeing Moorish dances performed in the 
eastern countries, and in Spain; il is very 
like the Spanish Bolero danced at our 
theatres. Every body, ladies and gentle- 
men, saw it without making any particular 
remark. Never observed any thing in the 
conduct of the Queen towards Bergami in 
her conversation, manners, or looks, to in- 
duce him to entertain the idea that there 
was an adulterous intercourse between 
them, though he was in the house three 
months together. The second night the 
Queen was at Naples, went with her Ma- 
jesty to the opera, from whence they re- 
turned at one o'clock, later than usual, and 
her Majesty immediately went to bed. 

Oct. 7.—William Carrington, valet to 
Sir W. Gell, formerly a midshipman in 
the navy, knew Bergami in the Queen's 
setvice. There was no jealousy ef him 
among the other servants. At Naples the 
Queen slept in a room at one end of a long 
_passage, and Bergami at the other ; three 
rooms intervening between them, which 
were occupied by Dr Holland, William 
Austin, and Hieronymus, one of the 
Queen’s servants. 

John Whitcombe, valet to the Hon. 
Keppel Craven, was in that gentleman’s 
service, while in the Queen’s suite at 
Naples. Corroborated evi- 
dence regarding the position of the sleep- 
ing rooms there. Had been often in De- 
mont’s bed-chamber, by her own invita- 
tion ; and had been with her alone with 
the door locked. Bergami’s behaviour to 
the Queen respectful; same as the other 
servants. 

Theodore Majocchi re-examined.—Did 
not recollect having seen Carrington— 
Never told him that Baron Ompteda had 
employed any one to steal the keys of the 
Princess at Como, in order to get others 
made; nor never spoke of that affair to 
any one—Never said that he would kill 
Ompteda like a dog; nor ever spoke of 
the villany and ingratitude of Ompteda 
to the Princess. 

Carrington called in, swore an 
affirmative to all the questions which had 
been 4 sg to Majecchi, and denied by him. 
_ John Jacob Sicard, her Majesty’s Mai- 
tre a’ FTotel, was abroad with her Majesty— 
knew Bergami 


with her Majesty Bergami’s 

the “stcond ‘night, first room 

was too low in the roof for him ; Betgami 
4 


being above six feet high. Her M 

treated all her servants with great afte 
ty and condescension. Bergami seemed 
superior to the situation for which he was 


engaged. 

Oct, 9.—Dr Holland was physician to 
the Queen—was at Naples, Rome, Genoa, 
and Milan with’ her. Never saw any 
thing improper in the conduct of the 
Queen and Bergami towards each other ; 
nor any indecency or impropriety in the 
Queen’s conduct in any respect. 

Charles Mills, Esq. frequently visited 

her Majesty when at Rome, and saw her 
also at Pesaro. Bergami was her chamber- 
lain, and sat at table ;—never witnessed the 
smallest impropriety in her conduct to- 
wards Bergami. 
Joseph Toulier, a Colonel in the French 
service, knew Bergami, as a coffidential 
servant to General Pino. Was reckoned a 
good soldier and an honest man. 

Carlo Forte, an Italian, entered the 
Queen’s service as courier on her departure 
from Milan, and was with her on the 
journey from thence to Rome. Her Majes- 
‘ty travelled in an English laundalet, with 

ergami and the Countess Oldi. The 
travelled by night. The Countess Oldi 
sat between the Queen and Bergamni. 
Witness acted as courier on the road, and 
rode on horseback. Sacchi rode before in 
a small carriage to give orders for their 
accommodation on the road. [Sacchi had 
formerly sworn that he was courier on that 
journey; that the Queen and Bergami 
rode alone in the carriage ; and that one 
morning, when he rode up to receive orders, 
he found them asleep, with their hands in 
very indecent positions upon one another. } 

Lieutenant John Flynn, of the Royal 
Navy, was with the Queen on her voyage 
on board the polacre in the Mediterranean ; 
and disproved the statements of Majocchi 
regarding the position of her bed, and that 
of Bergami’s. - Never saw any impropriety 
in her Majesty's conduct towards Bergami 
or any other person. Was frequently in 
the tent, when called upon by her Majesty, 
who reposed upon a bed in it without un- 
dressing. Saw Bergami take leave on go- 
ing ashore respecting quarantine, upon 
which occasion he her Majesty’s 
hand. (To be continued.) 
or Commons.—Sept. 18.— 
The House met this day according to ad- 
journment, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved for the appointment of 
a Committee to examine the Lords’ jour- 


nals, and to rt the of the pro- 
ceedings in tha ‘cits Queen. An 
amendment was moved by Mr Hobhouse, 
for an address to his Majesty, that he 


would Parliament, and an 
ead to the aa ted 
discussion the amendment was lost by ® 
division of 
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SEPTEMBER. 

10. Distressing Accident.—This after- 
noon, about 4 o’clock, a melancholy occur- 
rence took place off Portobello, A party 
of fifteen persons, including’ two boys (the 
one about 15, afd the other six years of 
age) and a girl, (about 15,) left Portobello 
on a pleasure sail to Inchkeith. On their 
return, when about a mile and a half from 
land, the boat suddenly upset, and the 
whole of the party were immersed in the 
dangerous element, and, melancholy to re- 
late, five persons unfortunately perished. 
Those who did not immediately sink 
clung to thé boat, which as suddenly turned 
over again, and thus, by a flap of the sail, 
the strugglers were deprived of their hold, 
and in a worse situation than before. One 
person was stfuck so violently be 
driven to the bottom ; on again reaching 
the surface he looked anxiously for the 
youngest bey, who was under his care, and 
seeing his Teather cap at a considerable dis- 
tance, he swan to it and recovered the 
child, with whom he returned to the boat, 
and, with the assistance of another person, 
succeeded in replacing him on it as often as 
he lost his hold. Tnat other person also 
endeavoured to assist one of the party who 
could net swim, (John Haxton,) but who 
entreated him to save his daughter, in 
the humane individual 
A sloop was lying néarer to the shore, 
a boat frou” whieh promptly put off, and, 
with the assistatice of others, fortunately 

icked up the survivors. The cause of the 

isaster 18 not precisely known, but the 
fact we utiderstand to be, that: the lee side 
of the boat was almost gunnel-to, and a 
light gust-of wibd causing the sail to dip 
in the Water, it instantly upset. 

The following are the names of the sutffer- 
CTS 
Johh ‘Leadbitter,, im the employ of 
Messrs Lawrie and Co. hat manufacturers, 
Portobello; left a widow and five child- 
ren. 
ohn Haxton, journeyman hatter. with 
ditto; left-a widow and five children... . 
Thomas Walker, son of Thomas.Walk- 
er, potter, Portobello. 


2.—This day, the foundation, stone of 
the new jail, for tie Royal Burgh of Jed- 
burgh, and bridewell for the. county.of 
was. laid on the Castle-bill of 
Jedburgh, with great solemnity, by Wil- 
liam Hiope, Esq, of Hope House, Provost 
of the burgh, and. Acting-Master:.of the 
Lodge of St John of Jedburgh, assisted by 


' 4 
the Master of St Andrew's Lodge, the Breth- 
ren of both Lodges, and by numerous and: 
highly respectable deputations front Lodges 
of the district, with the Committee of Com~ 
missioners of Supply for building the jail, 
and the Magistrates of Jedburgh. 

_ Freeholders of Scotiand.—A copy of the 
roll of freeholders of every county in 
Scotland, as last made up; certified 
respectively by the Sheriff Clerk of each 


County. 


Freeholders, 


1. Abertleensh. 182 
2, Argyll . . 64 


Freeholders. 
19. Kinross . . 22 
20, Kirkeudbr. 144 


3. Ayr . .. 278/21. Lanark . 160 
4. Banff . . 37 | 22. Linlithgow 65 
"5. Berwick . 124/23, Nairn . . 22 

6. Bute . . 14)24, Orkney and 
- 7. Caithness . 31} Zetland .. 40 

8. Clackmannan 19} 25, Peebles 43 
-9.Cromarty. . .9|26. Perth . 221 
10. Dumbarton 43/27, Renfrew . 143 
1}. Dunifries . 77/28 Boss & 
12. Edinburgh 174/29. Roxburgh 137 
Elgin . 32/30. Selkirk . 38 
14. Fife . 240/31. U8 
45, Forfay « 114/32. Sutherland . 24 
16. Haddington 90/33. Wigton . 60 
17. Inverness) . 


18. Kincardine 70 2889 


CIRncUIT INTELLIGENCE. Jedburgh, 
Scpt. 6—Before Lerd Pitmilly.—Joha 
Fleming, spioner in Jedburgh, Join Ha- 
tiburton, and John. Mitchethitl, stocki 
makers there, aceused of stealing 
from an out-house, belonging to Jean 
liburton, in Jedburgh, atid for reset of 
theft. Fleming pleaded Gailty to the thei, 
and Haliburton and Mitchelhill to.the reset 
of theft. Sentence of }4 years” transportation 
was passed upon: Fleming, and nme months’ 
imprisonment upon.Halihurton aad Mit- 
chelhill. Cornelius Gladston, pedlar, accu- 
sed of the crime-of stealing a quantity 
‘shoes, to the value of L,.15,.at..the. Rink 


fair, in July last, the ‘property of 
u 


Cairneross, shoemaker in plead- 
ed Guilty, and was sentenced. to nine 
months’ imprisonment in Jedburgh jail, , 

Dunifries, Sept. \\.—dward M>Lereg, 
or MGrory, was put to the bars aceuserl 
of having, on the 10th of Jane 131%, at- 
-tacked ELugh Gallocher, -labourer, while 
travelling upon the road from .Gatehouse 
of Fleet, by Corse of Slaiks, towards Cree~ 
town, and having knocked him down, and 
repeatedly beat and bruised him with sticks 
and. stones to the, effusion of his 
blood and danger of his. lifes and robbed 
him of. four one pound notes, six 
shillings in silver 5 
34 
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the said H. Gallocher through a gate on 
the road into a hollow, and there beating 
and bruising him till he became insensible. 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty ; but the 
charge was completely proved; and after 
an impressive address from the Learned 
Judge, he was sentenced to be hanged there 
on Wednesday, the 18th of October. The 
risoner appeared much agitated when ta- 
en from the bar, and remarked, ** That 
others had need to pray for him, as he was 
not able to pray for himself.” Francis 
Laurie and John Dunbar were next 
brought to the bar. They were accused 
of having, on the 7th of July last, broke 
into the mansion-house of Barscobe, in the 
parish of Balmaclellan, and Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and stole therefrom various 
articles of wearing apparel, books, &c. 
The prisoners pleaded Guilty ; when Lau- 
rie was sentenced to fourteen, and Dunbar 
to seven years’ transportation. 
Sept. 18,— William Barbour, late- 
ly of Rashlieyet, in the parish of Kilburnie, 
was accused of assaulting, on a Tuesday in 
April last, William Walker, his uncle, an 
old and decrepit man, and severely beating 
and bruising him, and of assaulting his 
uunt, Walker's wife, and knocking her 
down, she at the time being pregnant, 
whereby she was brought to premature la- 
bour and her life endangered ; and after a 
full investigation of the circumstances, he 
was found Guilty. It seems William Walk- 
er is the proprietor of Rashlieyet, which he 
had Jet to his sister, who is married to the 
father of pannel, but the lease expired at 
Belton. By this lease the proprietor had 
a right to work the farm after Martinmas, 
though the tenant was to possess the houses 
and grass till Belton. In virtue of this, 
Willam Walker proceeded to fill , the 
und, and, as he had no right to the 
ouses, he made a kind of hut on the ruins of 
anold barn, The pannel showed the strong- 
est dislike to Walker's erecting the hut, 
-and asked him if he intended to five there ? 
who gave him liberty ? and told him, ** he 
need pot fash hinsel’ with the building, 
for he wou'd not be long in it.’ “ Who,” 
inquized Walker, ‘* will put me Rhea 
you do it ?”-—Barbour rejoined, “If he did 
not do it himself, another would.” The 
pannel continued to manifest all the ill will 
possible ; and it was on a Tuesday night, 
when he went through one of Walker's 
grass parks, instead of keeping the common 
road, and was challenged for it, that the a- 


bove barbarous assault was committed on 


Walker and his wife. He was likewise 

accused of setting fire to the above hut, in 

which Walker, his wife, and children liyed, 

on the Friday night following,, whereby 

Ye bovel.was totally consumed, one of the 
ildren burnt to death in the flames, ano- 


ther sob that it died i At to, be forg ‘The, 
ahaa a that it died ina few hours, 
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eighteen days, it likewise died ; but as the 
diabolical act could not be clearly brought 
home to him, a verdict of Not proven was 
returned. It appeared, however, that after 
Mrs Walker and her children escaped from 
the flames, and went to his house and im- 
plored assistance, the unfeeling wretch re. 
tused to open the door, though the boy 
that was so much burnt that he died in a 
few hours, cried, ** Oh! aunty ! open the 
door, for I am all burnt!” The pannel 
was sentenced to nine months’ imprison. 
ment, and ordained to find caution to keep 
the peace for five years. Duncan M‘Car. 
ter pleaded Guilty to a charge of theft, and 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment; 
and John Wright, for the same crime, was 
outlawed. Janet J’oster pleaded Guilty to 
concealment of pregnancy, and was sentens 
ced to six months’ imprisonment. Edward 
Dogherty was convicted of stealing shawls, 
and sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, 
John Douglus, lately accountant to the 
branch of the Bank of Scotland at Wigton, 
was convicted of fraudulently secreting, em- 
bezzling, and appropriating to his own use, 
money to the amount of L. 1384, which he 
had received in his capacity of accountant; 
but judgment was deferred till the case 
comes before the High Court of Justiciary 
on the 20th Noy. William M* William 
was found guilty of theft, and sentenced 
to 7 years’ transportation. William M*- 
Keun and John Paterson were convicted of 
similar crimes ; but the libel being restrict- 
ed, they were sentenced to 12 months’ im- 
prisonment. A woman, accused, of con- 
cealment of pregnancy, was permitted to 
go to voluntary banishment. 

Perth, Sept. 5.—Before Lord Meadow. 
bank.— Margaret Keir and James Mill, 
for exposing a child at the manse of Kin- 
noul, in April last, were sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment in the jail of Perth. 
Margaret Marshall, accused of conceal- 
ment of pregnancy, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, 
Henry Moor, John Stewart, and George 
Keith, were next brought before the Court, 
accused of assault ; they all pleaded guilty, 
and were sentenced to twelve months” im- 
prisonment. Georgy Kyd, John. Kyd, and 
Alexander Ritchie, were brovght to the 
bar, likewise accused of assault. George 
Kyd and John Kyd pleaded guilty of 
beating and bruising, but not to endanger 
life ; they were both sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment. The diet was de- 
serted against Ritchie, pro loco et tempore. 
William Wighton, from Montrose, was 
next placed at the bar, charged with hav- 
ing forged a bill, in May 1819, on Robert 
Tollo, farmer at Omachy, for L. 200, and 
uttering the same in May,1820, knowing 

uilty, and a number of. withiesses beipg 
failed, who proved the libel, t 
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Jury retired for a short time, and returned 
a verdict finding him guilty of ** uttering 
the bill libelled, knowing the game to be 
forged.” After an impressive address from 


Lord Meadowbank, he was sentenced to be — 


executedat Perth, on Friday, the 20th of Oc- 
tober next. Matthew Donaldson, accused 
of theft, was sentenced to be transported 
beyond seas for seven years. John Stewart, 
weaver, Dunkeld, and Peter Wallace, shoe- 
maker there, accused of assault, vleaded 
guilty, and were sentenced to be imprison- 
ed in the tolbocth of Perth for six months. 
John Scobie, atias Roger M*Lcish, from 
Newton of Pitcairn, near Dunning, accus- 
ed of assault, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment in the 
jail of Perth. John Laird, James M*‘Con- 
nel, and John Smith, for thett, aggravated 
by housebreaking, were sentenced—Laird 
and M‘Connel to fourteen, and Smith to 
seven years’ transportation. 
Inverness, Sept. 12.—Before Lord Gil- 
lies. —James Forsyth, accused of forgery, 
received a verdict, from a plurality of voices, 
of Not proven. The verdict was no sooner 
returned, than a warrant was granted for 
his recommittal ; and it is said he will be 
immediately removed to Edinburgh to be 
tried by the High Court of Justiciary. 4. 
Macvinish, and D. Davidson, for assault- 
ing and deforcing, in the discharge of their 
duty, three officers of excise, who had seized 
from them two ankers of whisky, and the 
horses on which they were transporting 
them to Dingwall, were sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment in the jail of Ding- 
wall. A. Tulloch, and J. Chisholm, 
ed gnilty to a similar offence when attempt- 
ing to smuggle salt; and were sentenced 
to. 12 months’ imprisonment in the jail of 
Dingwall. Murdo Macdonald, alias Mac- 
homash, and Janct Macdonald, his wife, 
were, found guilty of reset of theft, and 
sentenced to J2 months’ imprisonment in 
the jail of Tain, the punishment being mi- 
tigated on account of the great age of the 
prisoners, each of them upwards of 80. 
Aberdecn, Sept. 20.—Christian Cruick- 
shank, accused for concealment of preg: 
hancy, was séntenced to be imprisoned for 
the period of nine months. James Dick, 
for stealing a cart and some. harness, was 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
Janet Boag, wife of John Black, a Chelsca 
pensioner, accused of murdering het own 
child, of about three years of age, pleaded 
not guilty. Froth the evidence brought in 
support of the charge, and that of the wit- 
nesses for the defence, it appeared, that, 
in a fit of insanity, she had been guilty of 
the crime Jibelled, and that slé was oc- 
_casionally subject to mental 
_ The Jury were ‘addressed by Mr M‘Neil 
_ on the part of the Crown, whio admitted 
that “it appeared to him that the  pantiel 


committed the crime charged’ against 


her while under the influence of insanity, 
A verdict of guilty, under this qualification, 
was accordingly returned by the Jury, and 
the unfortunate prisoner was ordered to be 
confined for life, or until bond should be 
given by some of her friends to keep her 
in custody. Andrew Davidson, shipmaster 
in Aberdeen, was next called to the bar, 
charged with an assault of a highly aggra- 
vated nature, upon his own wife and his 
mother-in-law. He pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced to be transported beyond 
seas for fourteen years. J'rederick Ifunter 
mariner, sometime in Aberdeen, accus 
of breaking into the house of Mr Brand, 
writer in Stonehaven, and stealing there- 
from a gold watch and sundry other ar- 
ticles. The prisoner, when brought to the 
bar, and during his whole trial, exhibited 
an appearance of insanity or idiotism. Be- 
fore entering upon the case, however, se- 
veral witnesses were called to shew that 
the pannel, notwithstanding appearances, 
was perlectly sane. He was found guys 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 
Charles Begg, farmer and merchant in 
Milltown of ‘Towie, for feloniously assault- 
ing James Dawson, farmer in Nether Mains 
of Towie, and of beating and wounding 
him on the head with a stone hammer, was 
sentenced to twelye months’ imprisonment. 
James Watt and John Ross, from the pa- 
rish of Birse, for assault, and deforcement 
of revenue officers, were sentenced, Ross to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, and Watt to 
nine months. 

High Treason.—At the York Assizes on 
the 1}th instant, 22 persons, accused of 
high treason, pleaded guilty, on an under- 
standing that their lives would be spared, 
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Religious Charities—Account of the re- 
ceipts of the principal religious charities for 
the year ending 3lst March 1820, as pub- 
lished in their respective reports : 

Brit. & For. Bible Society L. 93,033 6°7 
Church Missionary Society 30,076 11°0 
London Missionary Society 25,409 00 
Society for Conversion of Jews 8,950 12 7 
Prayer Book & Homily Society 1,987 144 
Hibernian Society 4,683 00 
Naval & Military Bible Society 2,162 00 


Total . 1.166302 


To thése should be added” 
the estimated Receipts of 
thos¢ Societies who 
make up thelr Accounts’at 
Lady-day, taken “on the 
scale of 1819,’ which will 


be rather under than over- 
rating them. gr 
Society for Promoting Chris- 
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Brought over 220,002 
Methodist Missionary Society 24,000 
Moravian Missions - 5,000 
Baptist Missionaty Society 

Society for Propagating the 


16,000 


Gospel - 13,800 
National Seciety for Eduea- 
tion ? 2,500 


Religious Tract Society - 6,180 
Collection on the King’s 
J.etter for the Society 
for the Propagation of 
the Gospel—nearly 
Total of one year L. 337,482 4 6 
13. Ture QuEN.—Since the commence- 
ment of the proceedings against her Ma- 
jesty, the addresses of condolence and en- 
couragement to her have been more nu- 
merous than before; on Wednesday 35 
addresses from various parts of the country 
were presented, and her Majesty has aj.- 
pointed Wednesday next to receive a num- 
ber of others, amounting to above thirty. 
Treasonable Placards.—On Saturday 
the 7th instant, a poor illiterate boy, who 
could not read, was taken to Bow-Street 
Police-Office, London, charged with distri- 
buting handbills of a seditious and treason- 
able tendency, in the neighbourhood of the 
House of Lords. They had been given 
him, he said, by a gentleman, who paid 
hin? a shilling, and promised to reward him 
liberally. “Phe bills purported to come 
from the Queen’s Plate Committee.—Mr 
Pearson attended, and said that he believed 
what the prisoner had stated was true, and 
that he had been in pursuit of the said 
gentleman these three days, and begged 
the matter might stand over till next 
day. On Sunday Mr Pearson, with a 
Bow-Street officer, traced the gentleman 
(named Franklin or Fletcher) to his resi- 
dence near London, and brought him a 
“prisoner to the office, from which he was 
allowed by the Magistrate, Sir R. Baker, 
to depart’ without bail, upon an assurance 


50,000 
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of another gentleman, Mr Williams, that 
he was a respectable man, and would at- 
tend to answer the caarge on Monday. 
Mr Franklin, however, failed to appear, 
and upon sending to his house, it appeared 
that he had fled through the night. Mr 
Pearson then boldly stated that this gen. 
tleman was a man of independent fortune, 
and had a son an officer in the guards ; 
that be had gone on in this course of dis. 
tributing, at great expence and trouble, 
seditious and treasonable placards gratui- 
tously, by hundreds of thousands, for a 
period of three years, which placards had 
been imputed to the disaffection of the 
people ; and that he had done all this un- 
der the protection, and by the authority of 
government. Mr Pearson said he had evi- 
dence to prove these charges, and obtained 
a watrant to apprehend Mr Franklin. He 
afterwards applied to Lord Sidmouth, to 
exert the authority of his department, to 
prevent the delinquent from escaping from 
the country; but his Lordship, after ex- 
amining into the matter, rephed that he 
saw no reason for his interference. It has 
since been learned, that Franklin has fled 
to France ; and Mr Pearson, with Vickery, 
the Bow-Street officer, have gone there in 
pursuit. 

The Quarter’s Revenue—The a- 
mount of the revenue for the quarter ended 
yesterday is L. 10,874,000. ‘The amount 
of the corresponding quarter of 1819 was 
only L. 9,781,000, leaving a surplus of 
nearly eleven hundred thousand pounds in 
favour of this quarter, to which is to be 
added, the amount of the quarter for Ire- 
land, about L. 190,100. ‘The charge for 
the corresponding quarter, last year, was 
L. 9,434,565, Ieaving a surplus in that 

uarter of L. $47,034, but in this quarter 

ere is a surplus of above L. 1,000,000, 
to which is to be added the account for Ire- 
Jand, which will make the whole surplus 
above L.. 1,200,000. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclusive of the Arreays 


of Wur Duty on Malt and Property) in the Years and Quarters ended. 10t), 
October 1818, 1819, and 1820. ~ 
Years ended. 
1818. 1819, 1820. 
CUStOMIS 10,543,183 HL, 9,582,820 |L. 8,746,105 
Excise 22,156,082 22,982,875 26,488,508 
SUP nes 6,427,270 6,211,449 6,115,482 
Post-Office on 1,339,000 1,416,000 1,446,000 
Assessed Taxes ... 6,173,833 6,178,432 6,279,547 
Land 1,154,920 1,199,736 1,207,630 
M isceianeous 490,020 $49,055 |. 360,538 
148,289,308 11.,47,920,567 50,643,810... 
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Quarters ended. 
1818. 1819, 1820. 
L. 
Customs eeeeeeeteeee 3,669,754 2,753,167 2,670,683 
5,866,804 5,674,687 7,552,021 
15672, 165 1,575,437 1,581,204 
Post-Office 360,000 375,000 375,000 
Assessed Taxes ... 787,426 781,448 760,576 
Land Taxes......... 181,801 198,177 174,522 
Miscellaneous ...,.. 49,150 77,628 71,642 
£.12,587,109 'L.11,435,544 IL. 13,185,648 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
Acts passed in the First Year of the Reign of George IV., or in the First Session of 
the Seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Carp. XXVI._ For the Encouragement 
and Improvement of the Coasting Trade of 
Ireland.—June 30, 1820. 

Cap XXVII. To regulate the Ap- 
pointment and Tenure of the Office of 
Clerk of the Peace in Ireland.—June 30. 

Cap. XXVIII. To repeal an Act made 
in the Fiftieth Year of the Reign of his 
late Majesty, for regulating the Fees of 
Coroners in Ireland, upon holding Inqui- 
sitions, and to make other Provisions for 
that purpose.—June 30. 

Cap. XXIX. To Enlarge the Powers 
of the Governors of the Foundling Hospital 
in Dublin.—June 30. 

Cap. XXX. For relieving Ewart Rut- 
son and Company of Live , and others, 
from the Bends granted for the Duties on 
certain Spirits accidentally destroyed.— 
June 30. 

Cap. XXXI. For raising the Sum of 
Twenty-nine Millions by Exchequer Bills, 
for the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty.—July 8. 

Cap. XXXII. To permit the Importa- 
tion of Coffee from any Foreign Colony or 
Plantation in America inw the Port of 
Bridgetown in Barbadoes.—July 8. 

Cap. XX XILL. To amend and continue, 
until the Thirty-first Day of December 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three, several Laws relating to the En- 
couragement of the Greenland Whale 


Fisheries, to the allowing vessels employed. 


in the said Fisheries to complete their full 
number of men at certain Ports.—July 8. 

Cap. XXXIV. For further continuing, 
until the First Day of January One thou- 
‘sand eight hundred and twenty-six, so 
‘much of an Act passed in the Fifty-sixth 
Year of His-late Majesty as permits Sub- 
‘jects of His: Majesty the King of the Ne- 
-therlands to import and export certain Arti- 
cles into and from the Colonies of Demera- 
ra, Berbice, and Essequibo, in Ships not of 


the Build of the Dominions of His said 
Majesty.—July 8. 

Cap. XXXY. For the better securing 
Monies and Effects paid into the Court of 
Exchequer at Westminster, on account of 
the Suitors of the said Court, and for the 
Appoinunent of an Accountant General and 
Two Masters of the said Court; and for 
other purposes.—July 8. 

Cap. XXXVI. For Allowing Appeals 
from Towns Corporate and Franchises, in 
certain Cases, to the General or Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace of the Counties in 
which they are situate. —July 8. 

Cap. XX XVII. To increase the Power 
of Magistrates in the Appointment of Spe- 
cia] Constables.—July 8. 

Cap. XXXVIII._ For fixing the Rates 
of Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
others on quartering Soldiers.—J Ha 8. 

Cap. XXXIX. For the Assistance of 
Trade and Manufactures in Jreland, by 
authorizing the advance of certain Sums 
for the Support of Commercial Credit there. 
—July 8. 

Cap. XL. To amend and explain an 
Act, passed in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the Thirty-ninth Year of His late Ma- 
jesty, to enable certain Persons to recover a 
just Compensation for the Tithes withheld 
from them in the Years 1797 and 1798,— 
July 8. 

Cap. XLI. To extend the Benefit of 
Two Acts, made in the Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-eighth Years of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King George the Third, for a- 
mending the Law of Ireland respecting 
the Recovery of Tenements from abscond- 
ing, over-holding, and defaulting Tenants. 
8. 

Cap. XLII. An Act to authorize a 
Composition due to His Majesty from the 
late Abraham Goldsmid, Merchant, and 
his surviving Partners.—July 8. 

Cap. XLIII. To amend the Laws re- 
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ma to Smuggling, and the Coasting 
Trade in Great Britan.—July 15. 

Cap. XLIV. To continue, until the 
Fifth Day of July 1821, an Act of the 
Fifty-ninth Year of His late Majesty, for 
rendering the growing Produce of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
arising in Great Britain, available for the 
Public Service. —July 15. 

Cap. XLY. Tocontinuc certain Duties 
on several Articles, the Manufacture of 
Great Britain or I[reland respectively, on 
their Importation into either Country from 
the other—July 15. 

Cap. XLVI. For raising the Sum of 
One million five hundred thousand Pounds 
British Currency, by Treasury Bills in 
Ireland, for the Service of the Year 1620. 
—July 15. 

Cap. XLVII. Tv revive and to con- 
tinue for Two Years, and from thence un- 
til the End of the then next Session of 
Parliament, Two Acts, made in the Forty- 
seventh and Fiftieth Years of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King George the Third, 
for the preventing improper Persons from 
having Arms in Ireland.—July 15. 

Cap. XLVIII. To revive and continue 
for Two Years, and from thence until the 
End of the then next Session of Parliament, 
the Laws relating to Yeomanry Corps in 
Ireland.—July 15. 

Cap. XLIX. To amend the Laws re- 
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lating fo. the House of Industry in Dublin 
uly 15. 

are L. Tocarry into Effect certain 
Licences permitting the Remoyal of N 
Slaves from the Bahama Islands to Deme- 
rara.—July 15. 

Cap. LI. ‘To e the rebuilding 
of the Town of St John’s in Newfouridland, 
and for indemifying Persons giving up 
Ground for that purpose.—July 15. 

Cap. LII. To continue, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of March 1821, an Act 
made in the Forty-sixth Year of His late 
Majesty, for permitting the Importation of 
Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, and Timber fit 
for Naval Purposes, from the British 
Colonies in North America.—July 15. 

Cap. LIIT. To continue, until the 
Twenty-fiftl Day of March 1821, so much 
of an Act of the Fifty-ninth Year of His 
late Majesty, as allows Santa Maria Wood 
and Teak Wood to be imported free ot 
Duty.—July 15. 

Cap. LIV. To continue, until the 
First Day of August 1825, Two Acts ot 
the Forty-fifth and Fiftieth Years of His 
late Majesty, allowing the bringing of Coals, 
Culm, and Cinders to London and West- 
minster by Inland Navigation.—July 15. 

Cap. LV. Forgiving further Facilities 
to the Proceedings in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and for giving certain Powers to 
Justices of Assize—July 15. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 


Sept. 1. Mr Harvey Strong, to be Consul at 
Glasgow for the United States of America, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


County of Louth—Honourable John Jocelyn. 
County ot Charles. Har- 


It. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sept. 7. Rev. William Buins, presented by the 
to the Church and Parish of Kilsyth. 
| Oet. 10, Rev. Abraham Hume of Windsheil, 
tee resented by Sir W. P. H. Campbell, Bart. to the 
urch Parish of Greenlaw. 


MILITARY. 


Captain Elton, to be Major by purch. 
vice Lieut. Col. ‘Acklom, 

7th Sept. 1820, 
Lieut. Hibbert, Capt. by ‘purch. do. 
Cornet Manning, Lieut by purch. do. 
Hon, J. Kennedy, m 1 Dr 


Cornet do. 
Garth Lt. by purch, vice 


1 Dr, Gds. 


on, J, Cornet da. 
Kétmedy, 1 Dr. t. 
3 Co Mackenzie, pur 
ce Pinch, do, 
W. Moore, Cormet by. purch. do. 
7 Cornet Lyster, vice 


21 b do. 

view 

0. 


24th Aug, 


Lieut, Towers, from 7 Dr. Ca t. by 
pureh. vice Goldrisk, ret. §th July. 
Cotton, Capt, by Gre- 
gorie, ret. 
Cornet Harrison, Lieut. by busch. . 
Bt. Lieut. Col. Major 

vice Piper, Aug. 
Lieut. Benne ‘apt, by purcli.. d 
Ensign Hon. M. Arbu 

Lieut. by y pure. Sept, 
G. Hedley, Ensign by is : ce, Bre- 

ton, prom. Sd A jet 
Lieut. Bates, Capt. vice 


Ensign Grant, Lieut, 

'T. Jones, Ensign 

2d Lieut: ee Ist Lieut, 
derson, 1 W.J. Re 

J.P. Bute, 2d Lieut. 
—— Wh Ensign, vice Homan, 


Bt. -Col. Vi 
vice Vaumorel, 

Bt. Major Murray, Major 

Lieut. Jones, Captain 

Ensign Backhouse, Lieut. 

G. Mansel, Ensign 

_ Captain Bruce, Major by purch. yiee 
Burke, 2 W. I. R. ure 

Lieut. Garth, fm.’ 1 Dr. Capt. by P 


Paymaster h. 60 
aymaster, vice Darley, dead 


Lieut. Place, Capt«viee Watkin, 


Knox, » Ensign, wiee Ansell, 7¢ 
“Assists, Guang: Maxtiny: 
Surg. vice Dermott, dead | do. 
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° Ensign Ansell, fm. 67 F. Ensign, vice 
dead 24th Aug. 1820. 


C... Johnstone, Ensign, vice Wight, 

dead do, 

89 Lieut. Buchanan, fm. h. p. York Rang. 
Lieut. vice Freer, 2 R. Vet. Bn. 

Sist do. 

93 Serj. Major Dallas, — Mast. vice 

Crombie, 10 R. Vet. Bn. do. 


1W. 1. R. Lieut, Anderson, fm. 21 F. Capt. vice 
Mayers, dead 7th Sept. 
Major Burke, fm. 57 F. Lieut. -Col., vice 
Bradley, ret, Aug. 
1 Ceyl, R. Lieut. Page, Capt. vice Stace, dead 


7th Sept. 
Ordnance Department. 
Roy. Ast. Bt. Colonel Dickenson, Colonel 


Bt. Major Farrington, Major do. 
Capt. Harrison, fm. h. p. Capt. do. 
Kirby,.fm. h. p. Capt. vice Lieut. 
Col. Tulloh, h. p. Ist Aug. 

Ist Lieut. Jackson, 2d Capt. 29th July 
——-— Burn, from h. p. lst Lieut. vice 
Trench, h, 25th Aug. 

Lieut. Dalzell, Ist Lieut. July 
Gossett, fm. h, p. 2d Lieut. do. 
——— Briscoe, fm. h. p. 2d Lieut. do. 

Beauchamp, fm. h. p. 2d Lieut. 
24th Aug. 

2d Ass. Surg. Ogilvie, 1st Assist. Surg. 
vice Eddowes, h. p. Ist Sept. 
Nugent, fm. h. p, 2d Assist. 

Surg. do. 


Medical Department. 
Assist. "Surg. Palmer, fm. h. p. Royal 
York Rang. Assist. Surg. Forces 


25th June, 
Exchanges. 


Brev. Col. Burrows, fm. 14 F. with Brev. Col. 
M‘Combe, 64 F. 

Lieut. Col. Seymour, fm, 3 F. G. with Lt. Col. 
Sir H. W. Carr, K. C. B.h. p. 71 F. 


vert, h. p. 72 F. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Crookshank, fm. 33 F, with Major. 


Phillott, h. p. 35 F. 

Farrer, fm. 81 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Hon, Sir.C, Gordon, h, p. 2d Greek L. IL. 

Bt. Major Agnew, fm, 8 F. with Capt. De Havi- 

land, h, p. Malta Reg. 

Capt. Tey, fm. 83 F. with Capt. Sanderson, h. 
p. 105 F, 

Craig, fm. 4.F. with Capt. Schultz, h. p. 

ork Rang. 

—— Reid, fm. 12 F. with Capt. Browne, 69 F. 
fm. 59.F. rec. diff, with Capt. 
Hawks, h. p. 8 F, ; 
Lieut. Waldie, fm. 18 Dr, rec. dif! with Lieut. 

ru . rec. wi 

H hes 21 Dr. | 
on. H. Lasce les, fm. Gr. Gds. rec. diff. 

with Lieut. Douglas, h. p. 
——— Hudgon,, fm. 59 F, rec. diff. with Lieut 

Rides, 'p. 

ob Cochrane, fm, 47 F. wiih Lieut. Fraser, 


Burney, fin. 48 F, with Lieut. Russell, 


Daniell, fm. 54 F. with Lieut. Col. Cal 
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Lieut. Hon. W. S. Lascelles, fm. Gr. Gds. ree. 
diff. with Lieut. Vernon, h. p. 
-——— Cochrane, fm, 5 F. G. ree, diff. with Lieut. 
Turner, h. p. 
Spencer, fm. 73 F. with Lieut. Godfrey, 
Ps 
Chapman, fm, 89 F. rec, diff, with Lieut 
Twigg, h. p. Riffe Brig. 
Browne, fm. 89 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Beckham, h, p. 45 F. 
Macdougall, fm, 91 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Evans, h. p. 39 F. 
oa congits fm. 8 Dr. with Comet Whitmare, 
9 Dr, 
Richardson, fm. 6 Dr. with Ensign Heig- 
ham, 6 F. 
Ensign Vyvyan, fm, 20 F. with Ensign M‘Det+ 
mott, 52 F. 
Carige, fm. 66 F. with Ensign Cooke, h. p. 
3 Gar. Bn. 
Hosp. Assist. Haltridge, fm, full pay with Hosp. 
Assist. Blair, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt. Col. Acklom, 1 Dr. Gas. 
——— Bradley, 2 W. 1, R. 
Capt. Goldrisk, 21 Dr, 

-—— Gregorie, 22 Dr. 

—— Brereton, as Adj. Camb. Mil. 
Lieut. Finch, 3 Dr, 

Cornet Parker, 8 Dr, 

Assist. Com. Gen. Dallas 


Superseded. 
Ensign Homan, 28 F. 
Deaths. 


Maj. Gen. Victor, Baron Alten, late Germ. Leg. 
Aug. 1820, 
Sir Wm, Nicholson, Bart. late of 72 F, 
Colonel Vaumorel, 50 F. Teddington, Middlesex 
29th Aug. 
Lt. Col, Boland, Insp, Field Officer at Bristol 


Ist Sept. 
——— Prior, h. ps Port. Ser, llth June, 
Maj. Watkin, 65 F. Kentish Town SIst Aug. 


— Don, Mackenzie, h. p. R. African Corps, Ur- 
tenhage, Cape of Good Hope 50th May. 


‘Capt. Gordon, h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. Geneva 50th July. 


—— Mayers, 1 W. 1. R. Barbadoes 21st do. 
—— Stace, 1 Ceylon Regt. in Essex lith Aug, 
—— Lindemann, h. p. Foreign Waggon ‘Train 

Lieut, Lecky, 67 F. Bomba 25d Apnl, 


ington, 5 W. I. R. Tobago 
Mackenzie, 8 Vet. Bn. Dundee 28th Aug, 
Adjutant Pye, Oxford Militia 2ath July. 
Quar. Mast, Hennessy, 67 F. Bombay 1th Apr 
Dep. As. Com. Gens leming, Montrcal, Canada 
urnett. q 


Erratum in last Month's List. 
For Lt.-Col. Tulloh, R. Art. dead,—read 


Lt.-Col, Rullah, R, Art. placedon half pays 
—— j > 
IV. NAVAL. e> 
iv Promotions. mA .L 
Names. Namese Nasties) 
Liettenants, John Hamilton (0) 
Whitworth. Lioyd James Vashon Baker sat) 
Blackman James Kingston Surgeons, 
William) Jonathan H, Peet William Clatke 


vEdward Purcell 


Wi J. H. Johustones MB. Jones 
F. ast 


Saperannuated 

homas Edwards 
Thomas Relph 
John Brand 


John Templeman 


Peter Christie 
Corkimanders. Lorraine 
Charles Murray 
Robert Smart 


James Forrester 
Pursers. 


reed 


4 
3 
Rt. Lieut.-Col. Leake, Lieut.-Col. do. 
| 
; 
—— Keen, late 7 Vet. Bn. Wandsworth | me 
14th July. 
—— F. Austin, h. p. 2d Prov. Ba, of Militia ky ; 
——— J, Fallon, h. p. 103 F. in Ireland 8th Aug. 213 
Ensign Wight, 79 F. 
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Appointments. 
Names. Ships. eae Ships. 
W. RB. Bigland Alex. Thomson Abundance 
G. W. Hamilton Cambrian John Retalick (act.) Bann 
Kt. Gordon (act.) Confiance Wm. Read Blossom 
Kdward Lloyd Esk JR, Easto Cambrian 
Edward Pureell Falmouth David Davies Creole 
Sir T, J. Cochrane Forte Thos, Treliving ‘ygnet 
Wm. Finlaison Morgiana Jas. Pearee oterel 
Joddrell Leigh Ontario Rt. Clennan Esk 
Whitworth Lloyd Parthian Jas. Turton Gr 
Geo. Blackman Raleigh Jas, Fraser (act.) Heron 
A, Montgomerie (act.) {| Sapphire Thomas Peyton Hind 
J. Re Rowley Sybille Chas. Burney Lee 
J. H. Goldby (act.) Leveret 
John Ryder (act.) Myrmidon 
Lieutenants, Hy. Nimrod 
P, Justice (b.) Alacrity James Belford (act.) Parthian 
James Annesle Arab Alex. Lyall Pigmy 
Thomas Woods Beaver Rd. Hains Pike 
W. G. Agar Blossom John Whitewood Rosario 
John Taylor (c.) Ditto L. W. Young (act.) Snapper 
S. L. H. Vassall Ditto B. W. Curtis 
W. H. Shepheard (act.) | Blazer Fras, Gordon ees 
E. L, Smyth (act.) Ditto John ‘Todd (act.) Thistle 
L. C. Rooke Cambrian 
B. Macnamara Ditto Surgeons. 
F. A. Wilkinson Ditto Rt. Dunn Alacrity 
E, H. Scott Ditto Thos. Dunn Beaver 
Orbell Oakes (act.) Conqueror Geo. Roberts (act.) Bellette 
G. R. Taylor osk John Saunders Blossom 
H. P. Lew Forte Gilbert King Confianee 
_ R. H. King Ditto Rt. Guthrie Cygaet 
John Roche Ditto Wm, Burn Esk 
John Wainwright Ditto A. Martin Forte 
E. P. Coxe Rt. Whitelaw 
G. W. C. Courtenay Iphigenia A. Montgomery Mermaid 
A. G. Barrette Ditto Jas. Forrester Morgiana 
James Kingston Ditto John Raine Ontario 
Cc. R. Milbourne Douglas Ki Parthian 
Frederick Chamier Ditto Wm. Clarke Pheasant 
Thos. Laurence (act.) Leveret Jas. Low (act.) Redwin g 
H. F. Greville Menai Chas. Cameron Serapis 
Jas, V. Baker Mersey Griffith Griffiths Sheerwa ter 
M. B. Jones Morgiana Arch. Lang Sybille 
H. S Head Myrmidon James Patton artar 
Henry Williams {act,) | Ontario 
W. C, Sanders (act.) Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
Jas. M‘Donald Owen Glendower Abraham Courtenay Aid 
Jobn Billingsley Parthian Thomas Connolly Bann 
G. B. Torrane Pheasant John Henderson Blossom 
Wm, Hutchinson (b.) Plumper John Gra Cambrian 
T. B. Bond (act.) Raleigh John Buchanan Conqueror 
Chas. Fleetwood Rosario W. E. Courtis Cygnet 
Win. Fletcher Royal George Yacht M. Murdoch Esk 
wm. Ae Salisbury J. W. Reid Forte 
John Hamilton (b.,) Sapphire John K Liffey 
Rt, Smart Scout James Ellis _ Neweastle 
Samuel Meredith Severn Richard Griffith Plumper 
J.™M. Hutchinson Ditto Geo. Beauchamp Protector 
Thos. Phipps Superb J. M. Madden Ramillies 
Hon. F. Maude (act.) Ditto A, Ramsa Sapphire 
F, J. St. J. Mildmay Sybitle Wm. Clarke Sappho 
Jas. Wigston Ditto John M‘Claren Serapis 
John Hudson, (b.) F.L. | Ditto James Skeoch Severn 
Peter Christie Tartar Wm. Aitchison Ditto 
Geo. Markham (act.) Tees Wm: Stewart Ditto 
J. H, Peel Tribune John Ferguson Shamrock 
. Murray Ditto George Robertson Sophie 
Raymond Evans Vengeur George Sibbald Swan 
Nichol} Wye Thomas Mitchell Tartar 
John Gregory Ordinary, Plymouth 
t. Mudge Agents of Transports Pursers. 
m. Scrymgour afloat B. Jennings Cambrian 
Jas. Merves Lieut. of Haslar Hosp. | J. G. Rol Con 
Snell Bat. R. C, R. Palock Esk 
Rouse Royal Naval College T. A. Wallis Forte 
das, Jones Nautilus 
Wm. Inch Parthian 
John Ryan Redpole 
Ist Lts. Wm. Mh James Clase Sapphire 
N, Phillips Creole P. Mark Serapis 
H. Timpson. | Iphigenia John Nairne Severn 
Mi ueen Charlotte arta 
Lis. Cooke Ditto 
i. Parsons reole ¢ Rev. J. M. Colson Active 
Campbell | Sybille Rey, Rd. Bichell Euryalus 
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Register.—Agricultural Report. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


| Thers Baro, Weather. isto: Ther. Baro. Wind.} Weather. 
j MM. 402/29.8401M. 58) Warm, clear (IM. 42 58) 
M. 43} .915|M. 60) [Cole M. 42] 56) |W. 
M. 4 GO) JIM. 37] 54. ‘ait foren. 
Got {mod [Ditto 47. | 50s }mod Diail'afters. 
(iM. 48 60) JE. Mild, rather 194 M. 333) .6354)M. 52. /W. ‘rost morn. 
4. 56 | .958/E. 60s}mod |dull UE. 44 | 50 f|mod. jdull eold-d. 
46 60) | Very warm M. S63} 50 Rain morn. 
“VIE. 58] -745 mod jbut dull | \ E. 49 514 high fair day. 
M. 48] .783|M. Vis. Warm with M. 59 40) M. 52 
64 BE. 57] 6t)}mod [sunshine 50 52} brisk |Showery. 
463] -740IM. 63)1S. [Dull, slight 355 | .452)M. 51 \ Cble. |Frost morn. 
59 | .775/K. shower rain 46] 51 ffmod [warm day. 
({M, 44] -950)M. 62) Fai 234 Me 50) |W. | Pair foren. 
Silk. 57] 60f|moa E. 55 | -414/E. 485 high fair aftern. 
{\M. 51.) -956)M. 61))5. o44|M- 583} .5u8)M. . {Pair day, 
9 le. 59] .796/E. 60 47] .G28/B. 52f|mod night. 
((M. 53 | 4. 37] .212/M. N.  }Fair foren. 
65) M. 37 -788|M. N. Frost morn. 
Wik. 62] 66} mod {Ditto 264 45 30 mod }tull day. 
of 50 | .888]M. 68 ) [Coble. Ditto M. 57 | .794)M. N._ |Rain morn, 
12} 65 | 70s ‘UE. 44] .770/E. 485) day. 
56] .810)M. { M. 393] .564)M. 51) |Cble. |Rain foren, 
{ E. 65 +746 E. mod 50] high |fair aftern, 
M. 51 64 Rain foren. M. 38 52) W. 
E. 56 2258. 62) |fair aftern. 294 E. -TIS\E. 51) Pair. 
M, 48} 68 M, 372] 511 W.)Dull foren. 
58S |Showery 504 KE. 48 | .677/E. 51S thigh train aftern. 


Quantity of rain, 1.208. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE crop is now (with few exceptions) in the barn-yard, even in the most remote 
Highland districts. In the southern counties, and in early situations, the fields were 
clear by the 20th of last month. The weather still continuing dry, a considerable breadth 
of potatoe ground was cleared of the produce by the beginning of the present month, 
and now the most part of that useful root is secured for winter and spring use. Wheat 
turns out an excellent crpp all over the country, and may, at least, be reckoned one- 
fourth above a commor average. Barley is less uniform. In the Lothians, that sort of 
grain is reckoned a fair crop, while, in mast of the other corn districts, it is very defi- 
cient. Oats turn out better than was expected at the thrashing-mill, and produces a fine 
well-filled sample, yiclding something more than meal for oats at the meal-mill, besides 
paying dues. Potatoes are deficient in quantity, but the quality is good. Turnips come 
forward slowly, and eyen young grass seems to indicate a want of moisture at the root. 
The sowing of wheat commenced, in late situations, about the middle of September. 
The greater part of that grain is now.committed to the soil, except where it is intended 
to sow after potatoes. The seed-bed has been, for the most part, over dry, and does not 
give a braird so soon by four days as at the same period last season. The braird js, in 
general, fair, and, from the open state of the soil at seed-time, it is to be expected that 
the plants will be able to resist the effects of the rains that may fall in the winter months. 
Little stubble land has, as yet, been turned over by the plough, the ground being rather 
dry for that operation,—a circumstance of rare pccutrence in the middle of October. 
Farm produce of every description seems to be falling in price. Wheat, oats, and barley, — 
have declined considerably since our last, and cattle, as we then anticipated, have met 
with dull sales, and brought ruinously low prices at the antumn markets. The partial 
failure of the turnip crop may have prevented many from buying in the usual quantity 
of lean stock for the feeding byre; but this circumstance, of itself, is insufficient to ac~ 
count for the turn the cattle market has taken. ——-14/h Oct. 


The Aster amellus, which opened its blossoms last season on the 7th ber, si 
not come in flower this season before the 18th. The temperature has, for the three past 
weeks, been considerably lower than in the corresponding weeks last year; and vegeta- 
tion seems to be ten or twelve days later. 

Perthshire, 14th October 1820. : 
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CORN M ARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


oats. | Pease 


Potat. 
‘Loa ppeck 


il 210250) 


s. d. 
1902201 
190210 


190220 
190220 
190 220 
190220 


4 


Glasgow. 


"Wheat, 240 Ibs. 


Vats, 264 Ibs. 


Barley, 520 Ibs, 


Dantzic.|For.red.|Bri 


tish. 


8. 
37 38 0150 
37 38 0150 
37 38 0150 


36 
36 
36/27 


Se 
28 
28 


57 38 


s. d. 


Irish. 


British. |/English. 


Scots. 


Bns.& Pse, 
Stir. Mea. 


Oatmeal 
140 Ibs. 


20 
21 
21 


s ad 
25 0 
92 6 
22 6 


22 6 


Se 


246 
24 6 
24 6 
240 


ad. 8. 
dl 
50 
50 


s. d,s. 


17 0186 
17 0186 


17 020 6))5 
17 0:18 O} 


Dalkeith. 


"Wheat. 


Prices. 


Beans. 


1 $20. 


Per Boll. 


Oatm 


eal. 


Per Peck. 


s. d. s. 
24 0 41 0 
24 0 59 U 
0 38 0 
23 0 38 € 


s. 
17 


17 22 
22 


Sept. | l 
Oct, 


7. 


2517 6 19 3 


s.d. sd, 
17 0 18 6 


0 199 


17 0 18 O 


London. 


Oats, 


Beans. 


Pease. 


ra&Pol 


Pigeon. ‘Tick. 


| Grey 


5. 
40 
40 


350 35 
32 56 
30 55 


SS 
59 42 


7 40 
90 421 
40 


England and-Wales. 


Oats. 


36 
35 
36 
32 


d. 


5 
6 


& 
4 


i 


I i 


if 


of Corn'in 


‘ 


— 


27s. 


droll 


an . 


bos 


in for Weeks preceding Septembiér 15124001 


263, 
Ot 


> 


s0¢ 


378 EOct. 
Wheat. 1320, || Qatmeal. [B.AP. Meal 
27) 7871256 380132 6 193 0 10 10 425) 1 
det. 451125 0 424 10 || 10 5 461 3 1 0 
ept. 20 38 210 24 0 60 
27 38 0200 9 2940 > 
Oct. 58 016 0200 2 240 59 
Haddington. 
1820, || Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | — 
m 
Sept, 22} 828 53 7 2606 22 16 210 
4 ept SL 8 27016 22 0117 22 Of 
Oct. 6] 774 Sl 1 246115 20 O17 ve ( 
13| 835 Sl 4 23.013 18 6) 17 220 9 
ee Wheat. Our, 9010.1 Quar. 
1820. | gr. | Barley Potat || Fine] | Lone 
Sept. 18) 29, 78 42) 28 54.18 25/20 38 40 45}40 60 65)55 113 
48 78/54 40) 24 52 38 40 45 60 65/55 60/0 113 
Oct. 2138 74)54 40] 22 34 36 40 44155 451/55 550) 11 
Che 50 68 {50 54] 26 50 24/24 26/156 38 42 46154 Sel] 55 
1820. Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, | Amerd 
| 70 45 lb. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr. per qr. 340 ib. Irish. | Scots. 
1970 9103.05 15.9 4 6] 38 40] 40 441 36 54 45 24 28 
267 2 9 5 03 23.9 4 6} 38 40 | 40 441 36 50 24,31 29/24 
Oct. 372 8102 93 2359 4 6 58 40] 40 444 36 50 24 51/26 
1075 8 9293 335-9 4-6 34 357 |-40 44] 356 50 24 21 25 
1820. | Wht-t Rye. ‘Beans. |Pease. Wht. | ‘Rye. | Barley,| Oats. 
41 5 44 8 42.11 | 26° 69 fo His 9 
S63 5 2/23.1/65 640 11) 51 7.)22 8i41 8 
Average Prites 
I 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


PRICES CURRENT.—OcrToner 7, 1820. 


LEITH. GLascow. | Liverroo.. 
Tea, Bohea, perlb. | — @— 
Sucar, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 60s. 5 | 58 61 | 56 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 86 | 63 76) 6 76 
Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 77 85 
Whit, = — | 3l 48 
Refined, Double Loaves, . {130 145 | — 
Powder ditto, .. . |106 10} — | om 
Single ditto... . . . {103 12) — — 104 
Small Lumps, . . | 94 8)>— — | 98 105 
Large ditto, . . . | 92 96 |— — | 90 94 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 47 56 | — — | 48 50 
MOLASSES, British, . . .| 29 30 | 27 28 | 28 _ 
Corrre, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.!!23 132 | 118 129 |120 128 |104 
Fine and very fine, .| — — 142 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.|100 121 | — — {100 | — 
Ord. good, & fine ord. j124 136 | — — |120 133 |} — 
St Domingo,. . {126 128 | — — {125 
PiMENTO (in Bond), Ib. .| 8} 84) 8] 8h} 84h 9 
SpirnitsJam. Rum160O.P.| 3s 0d 32/2 4 2 61/2 4 2 972 8 406 
Brandy, gal. . 4.0 4 40 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64), — _ 0 
Port Red, pipe, . | 35 46 | — pom 0 
Wty butts 34 — —} 300 650 
Madeira, .| 60 — | 35 45 
Loawoon, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 we i 6 
Honduras, 8 06 647 0 7 70 
Campeachy, . . 8 —/715 8 
Fusric, Jamaica, . . —{|710 8 0} 710 0 89 
Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 64 1161/7 6 8 O 9 OF 100 106 
Timpenr, Amer. Pine, foot,| 1 6 1 8 | — —|- 
onduras Mahogany, 1 4. J 8 2 | | 
TaLvow, Rus, Yel Candle,|.57  — | 58 60 | 57 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, } 47 — = 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 43 — | — —| 4i 42 
FLax, & Dr: Ra.| 60 ) | 69 
Anish, tH je. vobinild 4 52: { 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 4b... 46) 37 38 38 Al 
C > © @»'@ 84 (p.brl.)— = 26 
CoTTons, Bowed Georgiay} O ll 4 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — ami £10 213 10° 7,2 0 
Pernambucco, . . 81.813 
Maranham, . . . | — 1 3 
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Corse of “Exchange, London, October 10.—Amsterdam, 12: Nitto, at sight, 


12:5. Rotterdam, 12: 9. 


Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 37: 8 Altona, 


37: 9. Paris, 3 days sight; 25: 80. Bourdeaux, — : —. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 26: 10. Madrid, 34}. Cadiz, 34. Leghorn, —. Gibraltar, 30. Genoa, 
433. Oporto, 48}. Rio Janeiro, 544. Dublin, 64 per cent. Cork, 7 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz+—Foreign gold in bars, L.3:17:.104. New dollars, 
L.0 : 4: 104. ‘Silver in bars, standard, L.O0: 4: 11}, 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 
15s. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 10s,.Gd.--Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.— 


Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from September 20 to October 11, 1820. 


Sept. 20.| Sept. 27.| Oct. 4. | Oct. 11. 


Bank stock, 


3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. consols, . 


33 per cent. do. ° 


4 per cent. do. 


5 per cent. ANNUILIES 
India Stock, 


217 
site G64 
G65 G63 664 
om 15 

102g | 1023 | 102g ‘| 


215 


Exchequer bills, 24d. 


Bonds, 


-| pr. 2ipr. | 21 pr. | 25 pr. 


Consols for account, ~~ 


4 pr. 5 pr. 2 pre | €4 pr. 


French 5 per cents. 


G6} 664 673 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGtisnh BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
August and 20th September 1820; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alwny, T. Tetherington, Gloucestershire, farmer 
Aubusson, C. W. F., George-street, Hanover- 


uare, dealer 
Axe, G. Stamford, draper 
Bennet, J. Chester, druggist 
Bishop, C. Leicester, hosier 
Birch, T. Broseley, Shropshire, ironmaster 
Bolt, J. and G. Jones, Bath, grocers 
Briggs, J. Lakenham, Norfolk, victualler 
Copp, W. and A,, Exeter, linen-drapers 
Corfield, C. W. Norwich, currier 
Cox, T. C. Gloucester, victualler 


Cowle, W. Weston Colville, Cambridgeshire, 


dealer 
Cowne, S. Barbican, pawn-broker 
Cutler, J. Bath, woollen-draper 
Dickenson, A. W. Liverpool, merehant 


Drummond, Cruickshank, and Wilson, P. Lon- 


don-street, merchants 
Eginton, W, R. Birmingham, dealer 
Emmet, H. Liverpool, colour-maker 


Evans, T. Weamon-row, Birmingham, builder 


Evans, J. Bristol, hatter 
Eyes, E. Liverpdol, dealer 
Farlow, T. Manchester, builder 


Gadsby, G. Snarestone, Leicestershire, maltster- 


Garlick, G. Westport, Wiltshire, tanner 


Garland, Magnus and Benjamin, Bunhill-row, 


merchants 
Glover, J. Walsall, iron-founder 
Greaves, J. Nottingham, grocer 
Hair, J. Sun-street, tobacconist 


Hall, C. B. and T, Aldridge, Barbican, linen-dra- 


pers 


Hassel, J. Richard-street, Islington, bookseller 


Hatfield, T. Whitfield, Derbyshire, eotton-spinner 

tlullah, R. A. Rockingham Arms, New Kent- 
road, victualler 

Hutton, G. Birmingham, dealer in pictures 

Jones, R. A. Tottenhatn court-road 

Jones, W. Holywell, Flintshire, tobacconist 

Larlham, W. Yarmouth, coach-master 

Maymow, E. Blackburn, eotton-manufacturer 

Miller, J. Norwich, cheinist 

Mills, J. Water-lane, Tower-street, wine-merehant 

Page, W. F. High Holborn, linen-draper 

Parker, J. Litle St Mary Axes painter 

Payant, W. Manchester, wine-merehant 

Peacopp, T. Liverpool, wine-merchant 

Rainey, R. Liverpool, merchant 

Reid, D. Prince’s-street, Spital-fields, silk-manu- 
tacturer 

Russian, P. Bath, jeweller 

Slater, J. Wolverampton, maltster 

Stead, W. and J. Ramsden, Querrilhill, York- 
shire, fancy cloth manufaeturers 

Stott, W. Liverpool, linen-draper 

Stubbs, J. Castle-strect, ‘Leicester-square, jeweller 

Summerland, T. Bristol, iron-founder 

Sykes, P. Manchester, cooper 

Thomas, J. Carpenter’s Buildings, London-wall, 
merchant 

Tollervey, E, Westbourne, Sussex, miller 

‘Trueman, Goldsmith-street, lace-cealer 

Weaver, G. Abchureh-lane, merchant 

Wall, VW’. Oxford, carver and gilder 

‘Ward, T. Towcester, lace-deaier 

Wamer, S, Ashford, ship-owner 

Warren, G, Bath, cheese arid baeon factor 

Wood, J, Liverpool, porterslealer - 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCoTCH Bankruptcies and DivipENDs, amnounced 
September 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette... z 


SEQUESTRATIONS, 


Qullen, Daniel and Co. Glasgow, calenderers 


Donaldson, and Co. Glasgow, calenderers 


James, Dun merchant ‘Serunger, W 
Alex. aud Woollen draper ‘Shirreff, R. Glasg 


ume, James, Edinburgh, wine 
W. Glasgow, grocer and victualler , 
‘Murdoch, Jolin, Stitling, merchant 
jun, Kirkaldy; merchant 


sdow, merchant 


Whittet, John, jun, Dundec, corn-merehant. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


le, W. and Co, Gleogom. merchants; by D. 
annatyne, merchant there 

Campbell, R. and Co. Glasgow, merchants; by 
J, M‘Queen, merchant there 

Clark, D. Achaleek, manufacturer; by D. Mac- 
taggart, writer in Campbeltown 

Ferguson, T. G. and Co. Greenock, merchants; 
by Q. M‘Gavin, accountant in Glasgow 

Fyfe, Cc. and Co, Aberdeen, merchants; by J. 
Ewing, advocate there 


Register Births, Marriages. 


Gillan, James, Peterhead, millwright, &e.; by 
R. Gray, writer there 

Harvey and Co. R. and A. Glasgow, merchants; 
by G, Sanders, accountant there 

Johnstone, John, Newabbey, manufacturer; by 
D. Armstrong, writer there 

Macindoe, C. Glasgow, merehant; by W. Brock, 
merchant there 

Martin, D. and M. Glasgow, merchants; by D. 
Bannatyne, accountant there 

Martin, Ebenezer, Millbank, paper-manufacturer; 
by W. Robertson, merchant, Eyemouth 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEAT HS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 27. At Invermoriston, Mrs Grant 
of Glenmoriston, a son. 

— At Glentown, near Cork, the lady of 
Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
K.C.B. a daughter. 

29. At Bighouse, the lady of Major 
Mackay, a son. 

31. At Elgin, the lady of Lieutenant G. 
G. Munro, a son. 

Sept. 2. At Kilbryde Castle, Lady Camp- 
bell, a son. 

— Mrs Kermack, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— At Rockville, East Lothian, the lady 
of Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. a duugh- 
ter. 

— At Pencaitland Manse, Mrs Makellar, 
a daughter. 

3. At Maidstone, the lady of Captain 
Cooke, late of the 94th regiment, a son. 

9. At Fort Clarence, Rochester, the lady 
of Staff-Surgeon Murray, a daughter. 

10. At Hampstead, Mrs Spottiswood of 
Spottiswood, a daughter. 

11. At Meadowbank House, Mrs Maco- 
nochie, a son. 

13. At Balnamoon, Mrs Carnegy, a 
son. 

— At Balgownie Cottage, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. Forbes, a son. 

— At Glasgow, the lady of Captain 
Stewart, of the Rifle Brigade, a son. 

15. At Leith Mount, the lady of John 
Mackenzie, Esq. merchant, Leith, a son. 

— Mrs Hopkirk, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

17. In York Place, London, the lady of 
Joseph Hume, M. P. a caugliter. 

18. At Cullan House, the lady of Colo- 
nel Grant of Grant, M. P. a son. 

— At Dunnekeir House, the lady of 
General Sir John Oswald of Dunnekeir, 
K.C.B. a_son. 

19. At Edmonstone House, Mrs Wauch- 
ope of Edmonstone, a daughter. | 

— At Perth, the lady of Lieut. French, 
80th regiment, Superintending Officer, ‘a 
son. 

— At Aberdeen, ‘the lady of Dr Ogilvie, 


a son. 
22. The Countess Delawarr, ‘a’son. 


22. In George’s Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain Cubitt, a son. 

— At Yester, the Marchioness of Tweed. 
dale, a deughter. 

23. At Milrig, Mrs Gordon of Milrig, a 
son. 

— The lady of Captain Mackay, of the 
7ist regiment, a son. 

26. At Aberdeen, the lady of Major 
Henderson, Royal Engineers, a son. 

— Mrs Lockhart, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgh, a danghter. 7 

. Lately. At Dover, the lady of Captain 
Scott, Royal Artillery, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 22. At Hartfield House, James 
Macdonald, Esq.of Balranald, and younger 
of Lyndale, to Miss Jane Mackenzie, third 
daughter of the deceased Captain Macken- 
zie of Hartfield. 

23. At Dalvey, Charles Gordon, Esq. 
of Forres, to Christina, second daughter of 
Norman Macleod, Esq. of Drynoeh. 

— At La Columbriere, Jersey, by the 
Dean of that island, Major William Mac 
kay, 68th light infantry, to Margaret, only 
child of Captain Robert Mackay of Hedge- 
field, Inverness. 

28. At Dundee, John Thain, Esq. mer- 
chant in Dundee, to Miss Janet Davidson, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Davidson, one of 
the ministers of Dundee. 

29. At Manse of Lumphanan, Hary 
Lamond, Esq. of Pitmurchie, to Margaret, 
youngest Gaughter of the Rev. Willi 
Shand, Lumphanan. 

31. At Edinburgh, James Ritchie, Esq. 
ef the 67th Regiment, to Mary, eddest 
daughter of Dr Minto, George Street. 

‘— At Kenton, Devonshire, Michael 
Francis, second son of David Gordon, Ksq. 
of Dulwich Hill, Surrey, and Abergeldie, 
to Caroline, fifth daughter ‘of *the Rev. 
John Swete of Oxton House. 

—— At Dover, Thomas Green, Esq. of 
Slyne and Cotterham, Liandashire, to Hen- 
rietta, third daughter of the ' Right sHon. 
Sir H. Russell, Bart. wk 

Sept. 3. At Hamilton, Andrew Barrie, 
Beq. Surgeon, Royal ‘Navy, to Miss Mliza 
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_ 4. At Londen, Rear Admiral Sir Charles 
le of Worthy, Bart. to Letitia, daughter 
Sir William Burroughs, Bart. 

5. At Leyton, Essex, Thomas Flower 
Ellis, jun. Ksq. A. B. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Susan, only daugh- 
ter'of the late John M*Taggart, Esq. of 
Ardwal. 

— At St Margaret’s Hill, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Balfour Graham, minister of Stenton, 
to Christina Wilson, second daughter of 
the Reverend Archibald Lawrie, D.D. of 
Hillhouse, minister of Loudoun. 

7. At Dalry House, Edinburgh, James 
Douglas, Esq. of Cavers, to Emma, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir David Carnegie of South- 
esk, Bart. 

ll. At Glasgow, Theodore Walrond, 
Esq. to Jane, second daughter of Lieuten- 
ant«Colonel Hastings. 

— At Irvine, Stewart Murray Fullarton, 
Esq. of Fullarton, to Isabella Buchanan, 
only daughter of the late James Muir, Esq. 
surgeon in Glasgow. 

— John Burnside, Esq. Millburn House, 
Dalserf, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr John Macarthur, of Glasgow. 

~~ At Aberdeen, Alexander Bell, Esq. 
Berwick, to Mary, only daughter of John 
Ross, Esq. 

12. At Edinburgh, James Clarke, M.D. 
to Barbara, only daughter of the late Rev. 
John Stephen, LL.D. Rector of Christ 
Church, New Providence, Bahama Islands. 

— At Lochbuy House, John Gregorson, 
Esq. of Ardtorinish, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of the late Murdoch Maclaine, Esq. of 
Lochbuy. 

15. The Hon. Lionel Charles Dawson, 
to the Lady Elizabeth Emily Nugent, eld- 
est daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present Earl of Westmeath, and grand. 
daughter of the Marquis of Drogheda. 

18. At Perth, Glas Sandeman, Esq. 
youngerof Springland, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter ot Dr Stewart of Bonskeil. 

~~ At Tollcross, the Rev. Mr French, 
Strathaven, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
Mr Wm. Innes, Tollcross, 

19. At Edinburgh, Captain W. Cun- 
ningham Dalyell, Royal Navy, fifth son of 
the late Sir Robert Dalyell, Bart. of Binns, 
te Maria, youngest daughter of A. J. Sam- 
payo, Esq. of Peterboro’ House, Middle- 
At Edinburgh, James. Brown, Esq. 
of London, to Miss Sarah Hamilton, eldest 
daughter: of the late John Hamilton, Esq. 
of Polmont Bank. 39819 
\ At Bernice, ire, Lieutenant 
— Mactavish, _ of the 3d West 

regiment, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Donald Fletcher, Esq. 
C8 Barnied tint? tedodl to noe vi 
20. At the Manse of Crail, Charles 
Kegs writer to the signet,.to Ame- 


Nairne, 
lia Forbes, eldest daughter of the Rev. 


—— Bell of Kilnduncan, minister of 
rail. 

23. At Edinburgh, John Turner, Kisq. 
of Turner Hall, to Elizabeth Helen, young. 
est daughter of the deceased Captain Wm, 
Urquhart, 30th regiment. 

— At Eglingham, Wm. Hay, Esq. of 
Hopes, Kast Lothian, to Frances Ann, 
third daughter of the late Robert Ogle, 
Esq. of Uglingham, Northumberland. 

25. At Carnwath, the Rev. Wm. Goldie, 
Crawfordjobn, to Anne, youngest daugh. 
ter of the late Mr Middleton, of Libberton. 

— John Lizars, Esq. surgeon, Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Sarah Fleming M‘Craken, 
daughter of the late William M‘Craken, 
Esq. of Lochvale, Dumtrics. 

27. At Glasgow, Neil Maclachlan, Ksq. 
Castleton, Argyleshire, to Miss Flora Ann 
Maclaine of Fife Place. 

Lately. At Paris, Earl Poulett, to Char 
lotte, daughter of the Hon. Mrs Portman, 
and niece of Lord Dormer. 

At Westerhall, Major Weyland, 16th 
Jancers, to Lady Johnstone, widow of the 
late Sir John Lowther Johnstone, Bart. of 
Westerhall, in the county of Dumfries. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 13. At sea, on the coast of Africa, 
Mr George Wilson, Assistant-Surgeon of 
his Majesty’s gun-brig the Snapper. 

April 12. At Calcutta, in the 27th year 
of his age, Lieutenant James Steuart, of | 
the Royal Navy, son of David Steunrt, 
late Lord Provost of Edinburgh. This gal- 
lant and estimable young man, after serv- 
ing as an officer on board his, Majesty's 
ships Weazle and Tremendous with much 
reputation, finished his career in the Koy- 
al Navy as one of the Lieutenants of the 
Hebrus frigate, Captain Palmer, sharing 
in the concluding triumphs of the British 
navy at the memorable and bloody battle 
of Algiers. Placed upon, half pay he re- 
paired to the East Indies in search of em- 
loyment in the Company’s service, and 
had just obtained the command of the Ex- 
mouth, country ship, of (190 tons; when 
he was suddenly cut off from his. family, 
and fair expectations of his friends, by_an 
attack of spasmodic cholera, after.a short 
iliness of 12 hours. 
Sarah Green Baker, a female of colour, 
aged 140 years. She had lived to see hes 


fifth generation, 6) tA 
30, At, Geneva, Captain Stephen 
don, of the 5th dragoon 


Auge At. Northamptonshire; 
Mrs Barclay Allardice, wife of Robert 
Barclay Allardice, Ksq. of; Ury, 
dinesbire, 
14,.At Baden, in Germany, m the 
year of his.age; Jehn, eldest, donot 
Hon. John r, and grandson ofjthe 
late Duke of arlborough. han 
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21, “At the manse of Kincardine, the 
Rev. Alex. M‘Bean, minister of that parish. 

93, At Castle ont House, in the 
67th year of his age, John Harvey, Esq. 
of Castle Semple. 

25. At Dingwall, Mrs James Ross. 

— At Stirling, Licutenant W. 1. De- 
yonshire, R. N. 3 and also, at the same 
place, on the Ist. curt. Captain Thomas 
Wingate, brother-in-law to the former. 

27. At Bridgend, Perth, Isabella Mary 
Campbell, spouse of Major Todd, late of 
the 33d regiment. 

30. At Paisley, Mrs Maxwell, widow of 
James Maxwell, Esq. of Castlehead. 

— At Green Street, Enfield Highway, 
Middlesex, Mrs Mary Ann Burgess, wife 
of John Keir, Esq. 3 and same vs 5 John 
William, their infant son. 

31. At Killin, the Rev. Dr Busby, 
Dean of Rochester, aged 63. He was tra- 
velling with his friend Dr Thackery, Pro- 
vost of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
died after three days illness. 

— At London, Ensign James Wight, 
of the 79th regiment, eldest son of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Wight of Cha- 

elrue. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Smith, aged 75, 
relict of the late Mr Richard Smith, paper 
manufacturer, Culter, and daughter of 
William Reid, Esq. late of Glassel. 

Sept. 1. At Castle Carey, Somerset, 
John Peyto Verney, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, after a short illness, in his 59th 
year. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his brother, the Hon. 
Henry Verney. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Buchanan, 
Esq; late of the Stock Exchange, London. 

— At his 'son-in-law’s house, Muirkirk 
Iron Works, the Rev. Dr William Ruther- 
ford. 

‘4, At Port Glasgow, John Dunlop, Esq. 
Collector of the Customs there. 

— Glasgow, Charles Wilsone, Esq. 


At the advanced age: of 90; Mrs 
Jean Bogle, widow of | Mr ‘Matthew Wo- 
therspoon, late of Springbog. 

At Ayr, Miss’ Hamilton, daughter 
of the late John Hamilton of ‘Kyps; writer 
in Mauchline. 

At 'Muirfield, Bast’ Lathiah, Major 
Spericer Cochrane, of the Kast wey Com- 
pany’s service: 

— At Stratton, the seat of Robert Mar- 
sham, ‘Hsq. Sir Edward Baron’ of Rdven- 
ingham, in’ Norfolk, Premiet’ Baronet of 
bévh in 1749, stocked 
ed the: half ‘blood? 1773, 
martiel in’ 1778, Arne, daughter of Sit 
William Beauchamp Proctor, Barti'and by 
her, who died in 1813, had isstiec,' (wodons 
and two daughters, the eldest of whdm,' Ka- 


mand, born in 1779, succeeds to'his titles 


Register.— Deaths. 


5. At Paisley, after a short) illness, 
Hugh Thomson, Esq. Among other be. 
quests he has left L. 1000 for _ bene+ 
volent purposes, viz.— 

To the British and Foreign Bible 


Society L. 200 

London Missionary Society 200 
—— Hutcheson’s Charity School, 

Paisley 200 
—— Paisley Sabbath School So- 

ciety 200 

Paisley Dispensary & House 

of Recovery 200. 


6. At London, James Ferguson of Pit- 
four, Esq. M. P. 

— At Edmonstone House, Bethea, third 
daughter of James Brown, Esq. of Kdmon- 
stone. 

7. At Garscube House, Mrs Apne 
Campbell, widow of the late Francis Sit- 
well, Esq. of Barmoor. 

8. At Stevenson, Ayrshire, after two days 
illness, the Rev. Thomas Blair, late mini- 
ster of the gospel, Cairneyhill. 

— In George Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Campbell, wife of Mr Archibald Camp- 
bell, brewer. 

9. At Plymouth, Samuel Hood Linzee, 
Esq. Vice Admiral of the Blue. He fell 
from his horse in a fit of apoplexy on 
Thursday afternoon, and never spoke after- 
wards. 

— At Glenearn Cottage, Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, second daughter of Charles Husband, 
Esq. of Glenearn. 

— At Harrogate, Mrs Dundas, St 
Andrew’s Square. 

— At Greenlaw Manse, the Rev. James 
Luke. 

10. At his house in Upper Baker Street, 
London, Alexander Ross of Cromarty, 
— At Youghall, in Ireland, Gurney 
Barclay, of Tavistock Square, London. 

1}. At Swinton-house, John 
Esq. of Swinton. 

12. At Dingwall, John Simson, Bq. 
writer there. 

— At Leith, Mrs Jean Comb, spotise of 
Mr Thomas Barker, brewer there. 

13. Mer Robert Blair, late.‘ Aasistgnt- 
Surgeon in the Honourable East india 
Conrpahy’s service, Bengal establishment, 
eldest sou of the late Mr’ Ftaneis Blain): 

— At Perth, Mr Alexander Porteousy 
merchant there, in the 70th: 

to 

pal At Pentland, Mr John Allan, farmes 
there. 

Cniitkshank, Esq. eldest son of Dr Craick. 


shank, Ha Corsa yor bal 

ly son of Sule Craig, of ‘the 
Custonis. to sli sft 1A OS 
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14. At his house, No. 2, Prince’s Street, 
Mr Duncan Robertson, perfiumer. 
= At Knockbreck, Samuel Thomson, 


— At Dover, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Alex. Allan, Bart. one of the Directors of 
the East India 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs ar come 
ron, wife of Mr Archibald r, 
writer. 

— At his house, Woodcot, in the county 
of Haddington, George Home Falconar, 
Sow Captain of the 2d dragoons, (Scots 

reys.) 

At ame in his 86th year, 
and the 57th of his ministry, the Rev. Dr 
George Robertson, one of the ministers of 
the Collegiate Church there. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mrs Hamilton, wife 
of the Rev. A. Hamilton. 

16. At Woodside, Mrs Russell of Wood- 
side. 

17. At his house, Buccleuch Place, 
Edinburgh, Mr George Watson, jeweller. 

— Mrs Margaret Wilson, wife of John 
Hay, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Manse of Rathven, Mrs Mar- 

Donaldson, spouse of John Masson, 
Esq. 8.S.C. Edinburgh. 

— At Ashintully, William Rutherford, 
Esq. of Ashintully. 

18. At Burntsfield, Lieutenant Robert 
a a Scott, Ist regiment, or Royal 


— At Cheltenham, John Haig, , 
merchant in London. ee 
— At Bath, the Hon. Mrs Sotheby. 

19. At Plymouth, R. A. Nelson, Esq. 
Secretary of the Naval Board, brother to 
the immortal Nelson. 

20. At Glasgow, aged 96, Mrs Logie, 
relict of the late James Logie, Esq. Col- 
lector of the Customs in Rothesay. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 24th year of 
his age, Patrick Lyon, M.D. youngest son 
of the late Hugh Lyon, Esq. of Wester 
Ogil, Captain of Artillery, in the service 

the Hon. East India Company. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Kenneth M‘Ken- 
zie, confectioner. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Simpson, 
stationer, Royal Exch 

— At Daldawn, Isabella, the only re- 
maining child of Captain M‘Do 

— Of hydrophobia, after having been 
bitten by a he dog, about nine years be. 
fore, Ann North of Scaleby, Yorkshire. 

24. At Portobello, the Right Honour- 
able Elibank. 

— At in Gayfield Square, 
Mrs Marjory Smith. _ 


[Oct. 


25. At C Mrs Jardine, aged 
77; and on the 10th ult. Mr J. Jardine, 
late schoolmaster of Kinfauns, aged 81. 
They lived in the married state upwards of 
50 years, and Mr Jardine filled the situa- 
tion of schoolinaster neatly that period. 

2. At the Royal Military College, Sand. 
hurst, Catherine, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel James M‘Dermott, of that esta. 
blishment. 

— At her house, Wellington Place, Leith 
Links, Mrs Ann Armstrong, wife of Mr 
Alex. Burnet, and sister of the Rev. John 
Armstrong, A. M. 

30. Wm. Fielding, }'sq. the senior Ma- 
gistrate at the Police Office, Golden Square, 
London. 

— At the Hirsel, Signior Guestenelli, at 
a very advanced 

‘Oct. 1. At his cottage at Wimbledon, 
Thomas Harris, Esq. For more than 
half a century Mr Harris most honourably 
filled the arduous situation of chief pro- 
teem and manager of Covent-Garden 

eatre. 

Lately. At Bath, Fletcher Paris, Esq. 
He has bequeathed L. 40,000, and a field, 
for the purpose of erecting 30 cottages, for 
the residence (with endowments) of the wi- 
dows or daughters of ten poor clergymen, 
of ten reduced professional men, and of 
ten decayed eaten 

At the Island of Ceylon, Captain 
George Rivers Maltby, of the 16th foot. 
His death was occasioned by his horse 
running away with him; the animal in 
his course passing under a tree, a bough of 
which came in contact with Mr Maltby’s 
head, and unfortunately killed him on the 
spot. 

4 Hamilton Place, London, the Coun- 
tess of Shannon, shortly after the birth 
of her thirteenth child. 

At Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Lady 
Sewell, widow of the Right Hon. Sir Tho- 
mas Sewell, formerly Master of the Rolls, 
and one of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council. 

In consequence of having run a thorn 
into his hand, which occasioned a locked 
jaw, Mr John Prout, farmer, of Horton, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Laurens district, South Carolina, 
aged 143, Mr Solomon Nibet, a native of 
yp who emigrated to that country 
at the age of 19. 

At Cornforth, Durham, . 83, Mr 
Robert Bell, He was wounded at Quebec, 
on the day that General Wolfe was killed ; 
and was also at the siege of Gibraltar with 
General Elliot in 1782. 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company, Edinburgh. 
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